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Pride. 

It's  self-evident. 

Tomorrow's  opening  statement  will  be  flawless. 
Because  her  pride  tells  her  it  must  be. 

Just  as  the  impeccable  oriental  rug  on  her 
living  room  floor  tells  us  that  same  pride 
extends  to  every  aspect  of  her  life. 


Flip  over  the  comer  and  you'll 
see  the  Gregorian  label. 
So  you  can  depend  on  straight- 
from-the-old-world-authenticity. 
Be  assured  of  hand-selected 
quality.  And  have  confidence 
in  value  worthy  of  the 
Gregorian  name -value  backed 
by  a  half  century  of  internationally 
recognized  expertise. 

A  copy  of  the  new  Gregorian 
Catalog  is  yours  for  the  asking - 
write  us  for  it  today!  And  be  sure 
to  ask  about  the  unique 
Gregorian  lifetime  exchange  policy. 


Authenticity. 

It's  self-evident, too. 


While  the  renowned  Gregorian 
Collection  of  Antique  Oriental 
Rugs  may  be  viewed  at  univer- 
sities and  museums  around  the 
country,  any  one  of  6, 000 
genuine,  yet  affordable 
Gregorian  Orientals  may 
become  yours  at  the  Newton 
Lower  Falls  showrooms. 
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^^     Oriental  RU3S 

2284  Washington  Street.  Newton  Lower  Falls. 
Massachusetts  021 62  (61 7)  244-2553 


Meadow  Lakes  certainly  sounds  like  an  exceptional  retirement 
community.  I'd  like  to  learn  more  without  obligation. 

D  Please  send  me  an  illustrated  brochure  containing  lots  of  informa- 
tion about  Meadow  Lakes  facilities,  living  arrangements,  security, 
property  maintenance,  and  social  amenities. 

O  Id  like  to  visit  Meadow  Lakes  and  see  for  myself  Please  get  in 
touch  with  tne  to  arrange  a  visit. 

O  In  addition,  I  d  like  my  name  placed  on  the  waiting  list  now  so  I  can 
be  eligible  sooner  (No  obligation  for  cancellations  later) 

Return  this  card,  or  call  (609)  448-41()() 


Name. 


.Addrc.^-i- 


C  ity Sla  Ic Z  ij  '_ 

Hame  phone  (         ) Businois  phone  (         ) 
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BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  PKRMIT  NO.  237  PRINCKTON.  NJ. 
!•(  )ST^CK  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 

Presbyterian  Homes  of  N.J. 
P.O.  Box  2184 
Princeton,  N.J.  08540 


NOl'OSTAGt: 

NKCKSSARY 

IF  MAILRD 
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UNITKDSTATKS 


Right  now  there  are  no  vacancies  at 
Meadow  Lakes  retirement  community. 

But  you  cm  get  on  the  waiting  list 


IJttle  wonder  Meadow  i^akes  is  such 
a  sought-after  place  to  retire. 

Residents  of  the  community's  two- 
bedr(M)m,  one-bedroom  and  studio  units 
live  on  a  lOiJ-acre  country  estate.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  award  winninj;;  architectural 
charm,  enhanced  by  a  swan-inhabited 
lake,  and  criss-crossed  by  wooded  nature 
trails. 

Some  clever  .soul  even  thou<j;ht  to 
connect  all  the  buildinj<s  with  covered 
walkways  that  are  heated  in  winter  and 
air-conditioned  in  .summer. 

.At  Meadow  Lakes  you  can  swim, 
row,  fish,  or  play  at  croquet,  putting  ^o\i, 
shuffleboard,  or  other  sports.  .\nd  enjoy 
up  to  three  meals  a  day  in  a  dining  room 
with  table  service  and  a  lakeside  view. 

F(K)d  for  the  mind?  We  offer  a  (i,()()() 
volume  library.  Dramatic  and  musical 
presentations.  Plus  a  shuttle  bus  into 
Princeton.  20  minutes  away  (Don't  be  sur- 
prised if  the  fir.st  Meadow  Likes  resident 
you  meet  is  an  a/f//????iis'of  Princeton— 
or  one  of  its  rivals.) 

.'^leadow  Lakes  al.so  offers  an  impres- 
sive health  care  center  and  a  well-equipped 
nursing  facility 

If  you  are  approaching  (i.'i,  you 
.should  look  into  .^leadow  Lakes  well 
ahead  of  time  and  then  decide  if  you  want 
to  get  yourself  on  the  waiting  list.  L.sethe 
business  reiMy  card  or  call  ((i(»l»)  44S-410() 
without  obligation  for  an  illustrated 
brochure  and  other  detailed  information. 
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THE  PRESBYTERIAN  HOMES 
OF  NEW  JERSEY  FXXINDATION 
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A  amtinuum  of  cure  ol'thc  elderly 
for  nearly  60  years. 

A  non-profit,  non-st'clcirian  retirement  community  oivneci  and  managed  by 
hvsbyterian  Homes  of  Xciv  Jersey  Foundation.  RO.  70.  Hiyhtstown.  S.J.  08520. 
Sot  offered  in  states  wfiere  reyLstraticm  b  required. 
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'HE'S  WEARING  MY  FAVORITE  CORBIN^AGAIN." 


Corbin  Ltd.,  1290  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10104. 


^  I  INI,  LTD. 
Maker  of  Quality  Clothing. 
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1  §       The  Commencement  Show  Hits 
the  Road— for  the  217th  Time 

lifsidf.s  hard  work,  and  carcliil  planning, 
what  ate  the  makings  of  a  sncct-ssliii 
Commcntcmcnt/Reunion  weekend? 
Take  one  king,  add  a  jazz  virtuoso,  a 
prime-time  comedian  in  his  prime,  an 
expert  on  the  media  and  a  panel  of  Jour- 
nalists; mix  in  a  sculpture  (Jcdication,  a 
Motown  mcdle\.  a  Pops  (oiueit;  and 
season  iilK'rali\  with  thousands  of  alum- 
ni, patents,  and  graduating  seniois. 


98       "It's  Time  for  America  To 
Reassert  Moral  Leadership" 


Jordan's  King  Hussein  was  al  Biduii  to 
watch  his  son.  Prince  Feisal  '85.  receive 
his  bachelor's  degree  in  engineering. 
Hussein  addressed  a  capacity  nowd  in 
Sayles  Hall  on  the  need  for  moi.ility  in 
world  poliiics. 


3  1       Seniors  Sing 


On  college  campuses  across  the  country, 
the  silent  student  \oice  began  to  be  heard 
again — and  Brown  was  no  exception.  In 
this  year  of  student  voices,  it  seemed 
appropriate  to  ask  some  seniors  who 
have  made  a  difference  at  Bioun.  to  talk 
about  what  it  all  meaiii  lo  iluin. 
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Cover  photograph  by  John  Foraste 


Departments 

Carrying  the  Mail 
Under  the  Elms 
Sports 
The  Classes 
Obituaries 


CARRYING  THE  MAIL 


Lists 

P^ditor:  List  to  read:  1)  Uly},ses  by 
James  Joyce;  2)  The  While  Hotel  by  D.M. 
Thomas;  3)  Little  Big  Man  by  Thomas 
Berger. 

Ulysses  for  its  woiiderftil  sense  of 
humor  and  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

The  While  Hotel  helps  explain  the 
twentieth  tentiny. 

Little  Big  Man  for  its  humor,  histo- 
ry, and  Mark  Twain  style. 

Who  said  learning  had  to  be  seri- 
ous? 

WENDY  KNOX  BULKOWSKI  '66 

Neii'ark,  Del. 

McGovem  and 
Campbell  Soup 

Editor:  Congratulations  on  your 
cover  story  about  Gordoti  McGovern. 
You  managed  to  do  a  better  job  than 
most  of  the  business  press  has  done, 
despite  considerable  effort,  to  gi\e 
readers  an  inside  look  at  one  of  this 
year's  best  corporate  success  stories. 

Not  only  has  Mr.  McGovern  been 
widely  recognized  by  the  corporate 
world.  He  was  recently  chosen  as  one  of 
ten  "Volunteers  of  the  Year"  by  the 
Council  for  the  Advancement  and 
Support  of  Education  for  the  leader- 
ship he  is  pioviding  to  Wheaton  Col- 
lege's $24-million  Sesquicenteiuiial 
Campaign.  His  most  notable  achie\e- 
ment  has  been  to  attract  over  $1  million 
in  corporate  support  in  just  two  years. 
And  he  is  not  above  using  his  Brown 
connections  in  pursuit  of  a  corporate 
gift.  One  of  his  succinct  appeals,  a  letter 
just  seventeen  lines  long  to  another 
Brown  CEO,  began  as  follows: 
"Wheaton  College  is  a  wonten's  college 
north  of  Providence.  Brown  men  have 
been  known  to  get  lost  there.  My  wife  is 
Wheaton  1952  and  I  am  a  trustee  ..." 

Mr.  McGovern  has  been  a  strong 
proponent  for  the  advancement  of 
women  in  the  business  world,  ^'ou 
should  be  proud  of  this  son  of  Brown. 

ANN  w.  c:aldweli. 


Norton,  Mass. 
The  writer  is  vice  president  fur  resources  at 
Wheaton  College. — Editor 


Editor:  Your  article  about  Gordon 
McGovei  n  {BAM,  March)  covets  man) 
fa.scinating  aspects  of  the  man — a  per- 
son I'd  enjo\  meeting  and  knowing. 
But  I  was  surprised  there  was  no  men- 
tion of  the  current  boycott  of  Campbell 
Soup  products  which  attempts  to  en- 
courage better  wages  and  conditions 
for  migrant  workers  who  pick  C^anip- 
bell's  pioduce. 

SALLY  CURTISS  CAMPBELL  '63 

Neil'  York  City 


Editor:  1  didn't  fnid  the  answer  in 
your  cover  story  to  a  question  I  had 
about  Gordon  McGovern:  How  does  he 
sleep  at  night? 

The  farmworkers  that  pick  the 
tomatoes  and  pickles  for  Campbell's 
products  work  in  labor  camps  in  Michi- 
gan and  Ohio,  midei  intolerable  condi- 
tions. Families  live  in  overcrowded 
shacks  without  rumiing  water.  They  are 
exposed  to  pesticides  but  provided  no 
protective  clothing.  They  are  paid  such 
poor  wages  that  children  quit  school  to 
pick  alongside  theii  parents.  Mctiovern 
calls  this  a  "time-honoied  tradition." 

C^ampbell's  has  consistentlv  washed 
its  hands  of  any  responsibilits ,  claiming 
this  is  a  matter  Ix'tween  the  farmer  and 
the  farmworkers.   Ihe  Farm  Labor 
Organizing  ('onuiiittee  (FLOC)  has 
urged  negotiations  between  Campbell 
Soup  Company,  the  growers,  and  the 
farmworkers  since  1978.  Camplsell's 
has  yet  to  agree  to  negotiate,  even 
though  in  19cSl  an  Ohio  State  Senate 
investigation  supported  Fl.OC's  posi- 
tion tlial  processors,  such  as  C^ampbell 
Soup,  hold  the  economic  power  and 
should  be  included  in  collective  Ixtr- 
gaining. 

A  boycott  of  Campbell's  soup  and 
products  such  as  Vlasic  pickles  and 
Pepperidge  Farm  products  has  been 
gaining  in  momentiun  since  it  fiegan  in 
1979.  F^ndorsers  include  t^esar  Chavez 


and  llie  LInited  Farm  Workers,  the 
Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  &  Freedom,  the  California  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  the  Oakland  City  Council, 
and  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  Stu- 
dent Referendum. 

Last  June,  the  University  of  C:hica- 
go  divested  $5  million  of  Campbell's 
shares.  1  urge  Biown  to  further  inves- 
tigate the  other  side  of  this  soup  story. 

MAR'*'  MI  NOW  '80 

Riverside,  Calif. 
James  Moran,  manager  of  public  relations 
at  (Campbell's,  replies: 

Mary  Minow's  letter  is  long  on 
emotion,  short  on  fact.  Migrants  who 
work  on  the  independent  farms  from 
which  Campbell  buys  produce  live  and 
work  in  conditions  that  are  above  state- 
required  levels — not  below.  Their  wag- 
es are  at  or  above — not  below — min- 
imum wages. 

The  charges  she  levels  have  been 
generated  by  an  organization  that 
wants  to  force  Campbell  into  forcing 
someone  else's  emplovees  into  joining 
their  union.  C^ampbell  simply  won't  do 
that. 

In  recent  years  Campbell  has 
sponsored  new  migrant  housing,  fund- 
ed three  day-care  centers  for  migrant 
children,  written  some  of  the  nation's 
strongest  pesticide  control  require- 
ments into  contracts,  underwritten  a 
four-year  migrant  scholarship  program 
at  Ohio  State  University,  initialed  a  pi- 
lot health-care  package  for  migrants  on 
tomato  farms,  and  appointed  a  full- 
time  ombudsman  to  monitor  migrant 
conditions  on  farms  from  whom 
Campbell  buys  produce. 

Campbell  is  prcsentlv  in  serious 
discussions  with  Fl,OC,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  and  is  nearing  an  under- 
standing with  FLOC"  on  a  number  of 
issues.  Furthermore,  the  FLOC  boycott, 
which  is  se\en  years  old,  has  never 
amounted  to  much. 

Campbell  is  a  leader  in  relations 
with  migrant  workers — despite  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  emplo\'  one  single  mig- 
rant! 

That's  why  Goidon  Mctiovern 
sleeps  very  well,  Ms.  Minow. 


Editor:  I'm  not  sm  prised  to  fmd  an 
article  about  a  $I.6-miliion  Brown  pio- 
ject  "to  explore  the  social  and  political 
problems  associated  with  hunger  and 
famine "  in  the  same  publication  {H.\M. 
April)  as  a  profile  on  the  president  of  a 
$4-billion  manufacturer  and  distributor 
of  processed  and  frozen  foods:  Ciordon 
Mc(iovern  '48.  of  Campbell's. 
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Smithsonian 

2,000,000  subscribers  put  their  money  where  their  minds  are. 


Exceptional  Experiences  for 
Selective  TVavelers. 


Egypt 

Greece 

Asia  Minor 

the  Aegean 

Carthage 

Central  Asia 

the  Kyber  F^ss 

India 

Nepal 

the  Himalayas 

Japan 

Southeast  Asia 

Java 

Borneo 

Ceylon 

Sumatra 

South  America 

the  Galapagos 

the  Amazon 

Ancient  Civilizations 

the  Andes 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

New  Guinea 

Kenya 

Tanzania 

the  Seychelles 

Northern  Italy 

Burgundy 

Southwest  France 

Alsace-Lorraine 

the  Rhine 

the  Moselle 

Flanders 

Scotland 

Wales 


Ancient. 

Classical. 

Mysterious. 

Oriental. 

Enigmatic. 

Primitive. 

Vibrant. 

Compelling. 

Exciting. 

Ariistic. 

Cultural. 

Historic. 


Highly  acclaimed  itineraries, 
especially  designed  for  alumni 
of  Brown,  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
other  distinguished  univer- 
sities. For  further  information, 
please  contact: 


lumnl  Flights  Abroad 

iDepartment  BR-10 

A.FA.  Plaza 

425  Cherry  Street 

Bedford  Hills,  New  York  10507 

TOLL  FREE  1-800-AFA-8700 

N.Y.  State  (914)  241-0111 


It  ouglitn't  take  $1.6  million  to 
realize  that  the  world's  most  affluent 
nations  are  virtual  breeding-grounds 
for  incurable  disease,  due  to  the  over- 
refinement  and  diversification  of  our 
food  supplies.  Every  society  fed  by  such 
nations,  especially  by  America,  soon 
develops  epidemics  of  previously  absent 
maladies,  such  as  cancer,  atherosclero- 
sis, gallbladder  disease,  dental  caries, 
and  so  on.  Save  your  $1.6  million  and 
read  about  the  Eskimos  as  a  case  in 
point. 

McGovern  believes  that  his  Kitchen 
Visits  program,  to  "help  Campbell's 
executives  iniderstand  why  people  buy 
certain  products  and  how  they  use 
them,"  has  put  him  in  touch  with  "a 
new  generation  of  health-conscious 
consumers."  How  has  his  rhetoric  been 
translated  into  products?  He's  changed 
the  packaging  of  Swanson's  TV  dinners 
for  cosmetic  purposes;  and  he's  found 
new  ways  to  create  even  more  freezable/ 
thawable  sugar  desserts  for  more  con- 
venient microwavable  mass  consimip- 
tion!  "It's  like  fashion."  savs  McGovern, 
"you  have  to  keep  coming  out  with  dif- 
ferent things."  WRONG,  Mr.  McCiov- 
ern.  It's  not  like  fashion.  Padded  shoul- 
ders cannot  be  linked  with  heart 
disease. 

When  the  garbage  we  have  come  to 
call  "food"  is  the  product  of  an  industrv 
that  is  imtouchably  huge,  emplo\ing 
millions  upon  millions  of  people,  it's  no 
wonder  we  have  to  raise  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  just  to  study  its  poli- 
tics. But  such  research  is  not  likely  to 
point  the  finger  of  blame  at  America's 
food  industry,  an  industry  which  os- 
tensibly aims  to  feed  the  world's  hungry 
(How  should  we  kill  them?  Let  them 
starve  or  feed  them  oiu'  products?).  It 
doesn't  take  money  to  vield  the  fruit  of 
intuition;  These  so-called  primitive 
societies  could  teach  America  a  thing  or 
two  about  nutrition. 

JILLS.  LIEBSTER  '78 

New  Yurk  Cil\ 


'Spoiled  child' 


Editor;  It  was  with  a  great  deal  of 
displeasme  that  I  read  an  article  in  the 
April  29  Boston  Globe  titled  "Black  stu- 
dents at  Brown  cite  inner  conflicts."  a 
copy  of  which  is  enclosed.  The  tone  is 
initially  set  by  statements,  albeit  contra- 
dictory, by  Ken  Elmore. 

First,  "Yes,  there  is  institutional 
racism  at  Brown.  It  is  outrageous." 
Then,  "And  yes,  I  think  this  is  the  best 
place  for  a  black  person  to  go  to  col- 
lege. I  think  it's  great.  Black  students 
here  are  really  together." 


Further  statements  such  as, 
"Brown  spends  more  than  $150,000  a 
year  to  fund  its  Third  World  Cen- 
ter— an  on-campus  gathering  place  for 
blacks  and  other  minority  students, 
reflects  its  reputation  as  possibly  the 
most  aggressive  campus  in  the  Ivy 
League  in  affirmative  action."  And 
finally,  "  'At  a  university  where  the 
atmosphere  is  more  liberal,  people  are 
going  to  be  more  demanding  of  more 
liberalism,'  observed  psychology  pro- 
fessor Ferdinand  Jones,  who  is  black." 

The  entire  Brown  community  is 
therefore  faced  with  a  "spoiled  child" 
who  has  been  given  everything  and 
demands  more.  The  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  have  been  pumped 
into  the  Third  World  have  created  no 
parity;  rather  it  has  caused  an  uncol- 
lectable  world  debt.  While  sociology  is 
not  my  educated  forte,  I  would  think  it 
was  time  that  the  Ken  Elmores  and 
Ferdinand  Joneses  decided  it  was  time 
to  give  something  back.  As  l(mg  as  you 
wish  to  hold  yourselves  aloof,  there  will 
never  be  parity  and  the  Third  World 
will  always  be  a  spoiled  child. 

W.E.  WILLIAMS,  JR.  '58 

Cnntoocook,  N.H. 


Outraged 


Editor;  I  have  been  outraged  at  the 
recent  reports  of  racial  unrest  within 
the  Brown  communitv.  What  kind  of 
barbarians  are  you  admitting  to  our 
school?  .As  if  it  is  not  enough  to  have  to 
deal  with  the  inherent  problems  of  be- 
ing in  a  minority  (as  far  as  numbers  are 
concerned),  some  members  of  the 
Brown  community  have  decided  to  sin- 
gle out  the  people  of  color  as  a  target 
group  for  both  physical  and  verbal 
harassment. 

Do  you  feel  threatened  by  us?  1  ask 
this  question  because  it  is  the  only  log- 
ical explanation  I  can  find  for  such 
barbaric  behavior.  (I  do  hope  that 
Brown  graduates  are  logical  thinking 
people  and  not  people  whose  line  of 
vision  is  much  like  the  white  hoods  that 
they  keep  in  their  closets — funnel  to 
one  point,  white  supremacy.) 

Keep  vour  hoods  but  let  us  live  in 
peace.  We  do  not  ask  that  vou  like  peo- 
ple of  color  but  we  do  demand  respect 
for  our  persons.  This  is  the  least  that 
you  owe  any  human  being.  When  you 
return  to  the  archaic  and  morally  un- 
just way  of  thinking  that  was  so  preva- 
lent among  vour  ancestors,  we  as  peo- 
ple of  color  are  forced  to  lower  our- 
selves to  voin-  level  and  fight  back. 

VANESSA  WILLIAMS  '82 

Philadelphia 


Today,  you  face  many  choices  when  it  comes  to  telephones, 
information  systems,  computers,  even  long  distance. 

At  AT&T,  we  know  what  you  expect  from  us. 

You  expect  AT&T  to  be  the  right  choice.  And  that's 
exactly  what  we  plan  to  be. 

You  can  see  it  in  the  quality  of  our  products  and  services. 
Because  we  insist  on  the  strictest  quality  control  standards  in 
the  world. 

You  can  see  it  in  our  long  history  of  technical  innovations.  We 
are  constantly  looking  for  ways  to  improve  on  everything  from  the 
basic  telephone  to  total  systems  that  can  link  people  and  machines 
around  the  world. 

You  can  see  it  in  our  service.  Since  we  have  the  largest  and 
most  experienced  service  force,  a  sales  force  trained  as  experts  in 
your  business,  and  over  35,000  long  distance  operators,  you  can 
be  sure  of  getting  the  help  you  need  when  you  need  it. 

To  find  out  more,  call  us  at  1  800  247-1212. 

Whether  it's  telephones,  information  systems,  long  distance 
or  computers,  AT&T  is  the  right  choice. 
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Puerto  Montt  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro 

February  2  to  23 
$3550-$5190 

Explore  scenic  splendors 
of  Chile's  lakes  and 
mighty  interior  fjords  of 
Patagonia,  Tierra  del  Fuego 
and  the  Beagle  Channel. 
'Round  the  Horn.  Land  on 
Argentina's  Peninsula  Valdes 
(sea  lions  and  elephant  seals, 
penguins  and  whales)  and  at 
sophisticated  Buenos  Aires,  Uruguay's 
Montevideo  and  Punta  del  Este,  Brazil's 
Santa  Catarina  Island  and  Iguassu  Falls. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Barbados 
February  20  to  March  9     $2670-$3930 

A  fortnight  of  exploration  by  ship  in  Brazil 
encompasses  Salvador  (Bahia),  oldest  town 
and  first  capital,  the  remote  islands  of 
Fernando  de  Noronha,  Fortaleza  in  the  great 
North  East,  and  the  Amazon,  mightiest  of  all 
rivers.  The  Amazon  passage  includes  Belem, 
its  most  intriguing  city.  The  Narrows,  most 
fascinating  of  its  channels,  and  white  sand 
beaches  of  the  Tapajos,  a  clear-water 
tributary. 

Rates  for  each  of  two  persons  sharing  twin-bedded  rooms  include 
all  meals  and  the  full  program  of  activities  aboard  and  ashore.  Not 
included  in  rates  are  flights  to  and  from  South  America. 

For  additional  information  and  reservations,  call,  visit  or  write: 

^-j  Raymond  &  Wliitcomb  Co. 

^MM^    400  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017 
^T!/''  Tel:  (212)  759-3960  •  1-800-245-9005  (Outside ny statei 
First  in  Travel  Since  1879 
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Abolish  fraternities? 


J 


(Tlie  fallowing  letter  was  written  tu 
President  Swearer,  with  a  copy  to  the 
BAM.) 

President  Swearer:  I  am  writing 
concerning  the  recent  problems  with 
the  fraternities  at  Brown  [see  Under 
the  Elms].  I  want,  first  of  all,  to  let  you 
know  that  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
University's  decision  to  rescind  the 
housing  pri\ileges  of  Phi  Delta  Thela 
and   riieta  Delta  Chi  and  to  dissolve 
1  heta  Delta  Chi's  charter.  It  appears 
that  the  L'niversity  is  willing  to  make  a 
meaningful  statement  against  destruc- 
tive and  violent  behavior  on  campus, 
and  1  am  very  happy  to  see  that.  I  won- 
der, however,  whether  such  sanctions 
are  sufficient,  whether  it  isn't  lime  to 
begin  considering  the  possibility  of  dis- 
mantling the  fraternitv  svstem  at 
Brown  altogether? 

It  seems  to  me,  from  mv  four  vears 
at  Brown  and  mv  experience  on  other 
campuses  since  then,  thai  fraternity 
problems  are  not  simply  cases  of  indi- 
viduals misbehaving  occasionally;  rath- 
er, it  seems  that  the  fraternity  system 
itself,  with  its  elitist  traditions  and  ap- 
parent dedication  to  institiitionallv- 
sanctioned  "bad  boy-ism."  encourages 
\iolence  and  destruction  of  properly 
and  is  immune  to  fundamental  change. 

Furthermore,  the  privileges  which 
fraternitv  members  enjov  at  Brown  are 
traditional  privileges  which  deny  other 
students  equal  access.  Certainly,  no  one 
could  argue  that  the  prixileges  which 
the  fraternities  enjov  are  commensu- 
rate with  their  contribution  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life  at  Brown:  Their  dubious  re- 
cord for  piopertv  damage,  sexual 
harrassmeni,  physical  assaults  on  fellow 
students  (to  say  nothing  of  the  more 
routine  public  displays  of  bad  taste)  is 
hardh  offset  by  Casino  Night  and 
commimitv  service  hours!  Such  a  re- 
cord lealh  ought  not  to  result  in  exclu- 
sive access  to  choice  housing  and  the 
abilitv  to  dodge  accountabilit\  for  one's 
actions  because  the  social  structure  of 
the  house  makes  the  assigning  of  re- 
sponsibility nearh  impossible. 

I  understand  that,  since  mv  days  at 
Brown,  grievance  procedures  have 
been  put  in  place  and  punishments  are 
begiiming  to  be  assigned  to  responsible 
parties.  I  applaud  these  measures  and 
the  efforts  of  those  who  worked  for 
them.  Nevertheless,  I  think  that  the 
fraternities  as  a  group  ha\e  abdicated 
their  claim  to  pri\  ileged  treatment,  ei- 
ther b\  their  own  actions  or  their  ac- 
quiescence to  the  actions  of  their 
brothers,  and  that  their  svstem  does  not 
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Return? 

Will  you  ever  return  to 
the  Coral  and  Java  Seas? 

SpQcidil  Pacific  Alemones  tours  on  land,  sea 
and  by  "flightseeing"'  are  planned  to  enable 
you  to  visit  Guadalcanal,  "Iron  Bottom'" 
Bay,  Australian  coast  watcher  stations. 
Rabaul,  Kokoda  Trail  to  the  Owen  Stanley 
Mountains  and  commemorate 
'Araw  ng  Kagitingan"  ( Day  of 
Valor)  in  Manila.  And  more! 

Don't  miss  this  once-in-a- 
lifetime  opportunity  to  cruise 
in  comfort  aboard  the  World 
Class  ROYAL  VIKING  STAR  to 
your  PACIFIC  MEMORIES— 
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is  visable  as  we  cruise 
the  best  latitudes  in 
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April9-May7, 1986 


Victories  on  Guadalcanal,  New  Guinea  and  in  the 
Coral  Sea,  inspired  by  men  like  "Bull"  Halsey, 
"31-Knot"  Burke  and  "Pappy"'  Boyington  paved 
the  way  for  the  Philiippine  invasion. 

Return  with  us  to  spin  your  own  TALES  OF  THE 
SOUTH  PACIFIC,  renew  old  friendships  and 
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enroute  to  Hong  Kong. 
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Yes,  I'd  like  to  return  hyjoinin>!lht.April9-May7.  1986 
rmilir  Mcmc^rics  Cruise  on  the  ROYAL  VIKING  STAR.  Please  send  me 

the  tiic  hriiihuic  with  all  the  inl'(irmatl(in. 
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ship  in  the  nation,  the  MA'  SAVANNAH 
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anywhere,  each  with  a  large  opening  pic- 
ture window.  Savor  sumptuous  cuisine  in 
the  gracious  dining  salon.  Enjoy 
the  entertainment  in  the  spectac 
ular  glass-enclosed  lounges.  And 
relax  on  the  delightful  sun  decks. 

You'll  be  pampered  .^ 

with  all  the  amenities  for  ]S»' 
seven  wonderful  days.      ^ 
There's  no  better  way 
to  experience  New 
England! 
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free  or  send  for  a  free 
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represent  a  positive  presence  on  cam- 
pus. 

I  understand,  as  well,  that  you  are 
in  a  particularly  difficult  position,  hav- 
ing to  juggle  all  of  the  various  "interest 
groups"  in  this  situation,  particularly 
those  who  might  claim  that  "tradition" 
ought  to  be  valued  for  its  own  sake  in 
the  case  of  the  fraternities.  Against  this 
position,  I  would  argue  that  traditions 
must  often  he  superseded  by  more  ra- 
tional claims  of  justice  and  fairness.  In 
addition,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  bad 
tradition,  and  it  need  not  be  tolerated. 

ELIZABETH  CASTEI.LI  79 

CAaremunt,  Calif. 

'Overdue  exposure' 

Editor:  I  was  very  pleased  to  see 
some  long  overdue  exposure  given  to 
black  fraternities  and  sororities  in  the 
March  issue  of  BAM.  However,  I  must 
disagree  with  the  author's  implication 
that  in  the  past  black  greeks  kept 
themsehes  secluded  from  the  rest  of 
the  campus. 

As  president  of  Iota  Upsilon  chap- 
ter of  Phi  Beta  Sigma  during  1978-79  I 
recall  that  all  of  our  events,  both  social 
and  service-oriented,  were  widely  pub- 
licized throughout  the  Brown  commu- 
nity. To  my  knowledge  the  same  held 
true  for  the  other  organizations.  The 
"majority  culture"  communitv,  how- 
ever, seemed  less  than  enthusiastic 
about  recognizing,  or  participating  in, 
our  activities.  On  a  number  of  occasions 
the  prevailing  attitude  was  overtly  an- 
tagonistic. To  the  extent  this  has 
changed  I  am  encouraged  about  the 
desiredness  of  Brown's  reputation  as  a 
liberal  and  open-minded  institution. 

On  a  more  partisan  note,  I  must 
also  take  issue  with  the  statement  that 
"the  Kappas  took  stepping  out  of  the 
parties  and  into  the  dining  hall."  As  a 
member  of  the  charter  line  of  Sigmas  at 
Brown  I  stepped  in  the  Rattv  in  May 
1978.  In  tact  I  witnessed  four  Phi  Beta 
Sigma  pledge  lines  step  in  the  Ratty 
and/or  Verney-Woolley  between  1978 
and  1 98 1,  under  the  direction  of  the 
legendary  "magic  Mike"  Walton  '81, 
international  step  champion  supreme. 

DON  EVERSLEV  '80 

New  York  City 

'An  excuse  for  anti- 
social behavior' 

Editor:  I  am  a  liberal,  inban, 
"ethnic"  I\  v  League  senior.  I  voted  for 
Mondale.  I  support  gun  control.  I  favor 
legalized  abortion.  1  read  banned 
books.  I  went  to  public  schools  from 
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BEfflS  HE  BLUES 


Rowing   It  is  rhythm  and  puwu:    The  best  way  to 
keep  your  whole  body  m  shape   There  is  one 
rowing  machine  that  gives  you  the  exhilarating 
feel  of  real  rowing   For  over  3  years  this 


THE  CONCEPT  H  ROWING  ERGOMETER 

We  know  rowing. 


rowing  machine  has  been  the  choice  of 
Olympic  rowers  and  collegiate  rowing 
teams  Make  it  yours  Sold  only  direct  from 
the  factory     $595  Send  for  our  brochure 
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The  minimum  initial  investment  is  $25,000.  For  further 
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kindergarten  through  high  school,  and 
made  close  friends  of  every  conceivable 
size,  shape,  color,  and  creed. 

You  uill,  perhaps,  he  surprised  to 
hear  that  I  found  your  article  on 
"Brown's  Black  Greeks"  (March  issue) 
to  lie  deeply  offensive. 

During  my  sophomore  year,  I  had 
the  grave  misfortune  of  being  roomed 
in  a  Grad  Center  suite,  with  four  mem- 
bers of  one  of  our  university's  black 
fraternities.  I  must  report  these  gentle- 
men to  have  been  every  bit  as  obnoxi- 
ous, inconsiderate,  sexist,  and  racist  as 
their  erstwhile  white  counterparts.  My 
life  was  rendered  unbeatable  during 
this  full  semester  of  forced  cohabita- 
tion. My  sleeping  and  toilet  habits  were 
respected  not  at  all;  night-long  parties 
were  thrown  fiequenth ,  but  never  with 
my  knowledge  or  consent;  conversation 
was  conducted  at  the  loudest  possible 
volimie,  and  with  the  most  offensive 
possible  content;  my  girlfriend  was  the 
subject  of  obscene  verbal  abuse.  Two- 
and-onc-half  years  later,  1  am  still  owed 
at  least  $45  for  the  suite's  phone  bill: 
We  had  an  outside  line  only  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  my  previous  telephone 
account — and  mine,  alone — was  not 
delinquent.  In  short,  1  was  treated  like 
a  second-class  citizen.  Mv  courtesy,  I 
must  admit,  had  worn  thin  by  the  se- 
mester's end. 

By  the  time  I  managed  to  secure 
new  li\  ing  quarters,  I  had  long  since 
learned  that  black  fraternities,  like 
white  fraternities,  provide  an  excuse 
for  antisocial  thought  and  behavior.  .\ 
person  can  tutor  children,  feed  the 
hungry,  belter  the  lot  of  his  fellow 
minority  citizen,  and  perform  innum- 
erable lesser  comniunitv  services,  wilh- 
oiil  belonging  to  a  fascist,  paramilitary 
organization.  Mv  love  for  tradition 
knows  no  bounds — but  fraternities 
represent  synthetic  tradition  and 
artificial  camaraderie.  The  few-  rela- 
tively sinceie  brothers  are  given  a  bad 
name — bv  white  gentlemen  who  hurl 
blazing  fiu  niture  out  of  windows,  and 
bv  black  gentlemen  who  could  only  see 
their  way  clear  to  affording  me  four 
hours  of  sleep  per  night  during  my 
third  semester  at  Brown. 

Fraternities  have  served  their  pur- 
pose. Students  can  abandon  them,  and 
still  maintain  a  sense  of  personal  and 
cultural  pride,  free  of  the  inmiaturilv  of 
a  'secret  club. "  It  is  198."i,  and  our  age, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  demands 
social  unit\ .  Too  often,  a  secret  hand- 
shake can  hide  a  fist. 

COREY  S.  GREENWALD  '85 
Providence 


Loans,  not  grants 

Kdiloi:  In  ihc  April  issue,  in  vonr 
Under  llic  Finis  siclion,  |);ii;f  2(1.  \()iii 
reporter  refers  to  a  N'alion.il  Hired 
.Student  Loan  as  a  ledeiai  i^ianl.  uliidi 
is  (hen  delined  as  .in  .nv.iid  th.il  does 
not  need  to  be  paid  i)ack. 

How  can  a  loan  he  a  grant?  ND.SL's 
have  to  he  paid  hack,  with  interest.  I 
know — I'm  still  pa\ing  mine  hack  and 
will  he  lor  another  lour  \ears. 

\'ou  also  indude  work-study  as  a 
giant,  vet  in  tact  students  perlorm 
work  in  exi  haiige  lor  fm.mci.il  (om- 
pensatioii. 

lo  grouj)  these  two  linanci.il-aid 
progiams  with  Pell  ('iiants  and  SF.OCl's, 
then  refer  to  all  four  as  federal  grants 
that  need  not  be  paid  hack  is  just  wrong 
and  misleading. 

I'l'iluips  \ou  (ould  (l.iiih  this  in 
your  next  issue?  .\  more  appiopi  i.ite 
term  for  all  four  programs  would  he 
"federal  financ  i.il-aid  progr.inis. "  don't 
you  think? 

CHARL.^  A.  GABKR  I  '78 

Melrose,  Mass. 
Ms.  Gilbert's  termitiology  is  correct. — Editor 


Enough 


F.ditoi :  I  am  in  fasor  ot  the  stu- 
dents' actions  against  the  i'.W  and  I 
note  with  pleasure  that  there  are  to  he 
no  more  letters  on  this  subject.  I  am  in 
favoi  of  the  students  who  thought  up 
the  c\anide  project,  but  I  think  it  is 
time  vou  closed  off  exchanges  on  this 
subject  also.  Isn't  there  anyone  but  me 
w ho  is  tired  of  the  grim  pill's  progiess? 

jA.MF.S  BRAI)\   M((;L  IRK  '38 

W'llhraham.  Mn.'ss. 
Not  n  bad  idea:  so  ordered. — Editor 

Activism  on  campus 

F.ditoi :  Noslalgi.i  butts  who  enjov 
reminiscing  about  college  crazes  will  be 
intrigued  to  read  of  the  return  of  stu- 
dent acti\  ism  to  the  college  campus  in 
Anne  Difhiy's  article  (RAM.  Match). 
The  rest  of  us  mav  be  less  amused. 
Large-scale  student  activism  and 
Brown's  commitment  to  a  liberal  .iiid 
tolerant  educational  communit\  are  not 
necessarilv  good  partners.  Brown's 
popularity  rose  precisely  during  a  peri- 
od when  student  activism  was  at  its 
lowest;  a  not-so-accidental  coincidence. 
A  re-emergence  of  large-.scale  student 
activism  with  Bruno  leading  the  wav 
could  signal  an  end  to  an  era  of  com- 
munitv  tolerance  and  openness  which 
began  in  the  mid-70s. 

Lhe  students  who  came  to  Brown 


* 


* 


BROWN  GRADUATES 


All  the  major  OVERSE.\S  I- El. LOW  SHI  PS  are  open  to  recent  grad- 
iiatcs.  Those  of  voii  uiio  iiad  top  grades  and  (|ualir\  as  good  litizens 
ate  coidially  invited  to  appi\  for  any  of  the  following: 


Maximum 

Application 

2  years  at  Oxford 

Age 

Due 

RHODFS 

23 

October  in 

NLKRSHALL 

2  years  in  Britain 

25 

October  3 

FULBRIGHT 

1  year  most  toiintt 

ies 

None 

October  3 

LUCE 

1  year  in  East  Asia 

28 

October  2.t 

ROTARY 

1  \ear  most  loiintries 

28 

October  1 

For  information  on  the  specific  reqiiiremetiis  of  these  and  other 
fellowships,  write  to: 

Dean  Carey  Mcintosh 

Box  1939 

Brown  University 

Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 


FoK.sixtv;  I'en;  parikxilar o\msiSf 
one  of  the  Caribbean's 
most  exciusk'e  retreats. 

Seductive,  secluded,  sybaritic. 

Costly,  but  priceless. 

Ask  about  new  amphibious 

plane  service  right  to  our  dock. 

Binos  cneeK 

VIRGIN  CORDA,  BRITISH  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Reservations:  your  travel  agent  or  our  reps: 

Mondotels,  200  W  57lh  St..  New  York  10019, 

212  7570225,  lolllree:  800-847  42«.  or 

Caribt>ean  Info.  Office,  Des  Plaines,  III 

312  296  2271,  toll  free:  800-621 1270 


CHINA 

SIGHTSEEING 


''^- 


QUALITY  SERVICE  YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON 

Land  and  Air  Irom  SFO 

16-day  CHINA  BEST  S2.398 

Visil  Beipng.  Xian    Srianghai    Guilpn 

Guangzhou  &  Hong  Kong 

DeDait         4/19    5/31    6/21    7/12    8/2    8/23 

10'4 

24-day  CHINA  BEAUTIFUL  S2.828 

Visii  Beijing,  Xian,  Shanghai,  Guilin.  Kun- 

ming, Chengdu,  Guangzhou  &  Hong 
Kong 

Deoarl         4/16    5/16    6/13,  7/11,  8/8,  9/5,  10/3 
24-day  CHINA  YANGTZE  DELUXE 

CRUISE  S2.888  -  S3.333 

Visil  Beijing    Xian,  Chongqing,  Yanglze 

River  Cruise,  Wuhan,  Shanghai 
Guilin   Guangzhou  &  Hong  Kong 
Depart  3/15    5/13    7/25    9/12,   10/27.  11/3 

27-day  CHINA  SILK  ROAD  S3,275 

Visit  Beijing,  Xian,  Urumqi,  Turfan, 

Dunhuang,  Lanzhou   Shanghai 
Guilin,  Guangzhou  &  Hong  Kong 

Depart         6/20,  7/18,  8/15,  9/26 


-  Many  Other  Tours  Available  - 

Call  tor  FREE  BROCHURE: 

CHINA  SIGHTSEEING.  INC. 

58  Second,  Si  ,  San  Francisco,  CA  94105 

(8001  227-3920  Nationw/ide 

(800)  227-7897  California 

(415)  896-1906  San  Francisco 
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$35°° 

QUALITY 


OXFORD  BUTTON 
DOWN  SHIRTS 

ON  SALE 

$17.50 

LIMIT  4  PER  COLOR 

•  USA  made  •Single 
needle  tailoring  •  Finest 
quality  available  in  U  S  A 

•  Double  seams  finished 
inside  and  out  •  Finished 
sleeve  placket  and  luff 

•  Easy  care  -  no  iron  tO- 
40  cotton/poly  •  7  button 
front  •  Full  cut  •  Edge 
stitched  back  yoke  •  I'/t 
box  pleat  •  Pointed  v-(op 
pocket 
COLORS   •Whiter  Blue 

•  Lite  Yellow  •  Ecru 
SHORT  sL(.t\E  ALSO  AVAILABLE 

SLELVl-S    32      3^  >Si  shorr  sleeve  SIZES    I4i:-1« 

1072-63  lacoby  Rd. 

Akron,  Ohio44321 

800-334-2230 


HIGHLANDER 


ADDRESS 

CITY  

STATE    

D  Check 
CARDo  . 


EM'IRATIONDATE  

MONOGRAM  Dlefr  cuff 
Q  pocket 


D  Visa     D  MC     □  Diners     D  AX 


(No  CODS) 


44  each 


aVnlf  mifrii/i  iiK'i'W 


«T> 

LONG 
SLEEVE 

SHORT 
SLEEVE 

SIZE 

COLOR 

AMOUNT 

Monograms — $4  each 

SHIPPING  &  HANDLING  FOR  ENTIRE  ORDER 

i     3.00 

TOTAL  ENCLOSED  OR  CHARGED 

$ 

FLAVORS  OF 
ENGLAND 

Culinary-Cultural  Tours 
with  Polly  Stewart  Fritch 

COOKERY  DEMONSTRATIONS 
AND  FINE  DINING  MIXED  WITH 
PAST  AND  PRESENT  ENGLAND 

Autumn  1985 

Food  markets,  cookery  demonstrations  by  Britain's 
leading  cfiefs.  wine  tastings,  superb  dining ,  theatre, 
museums,  expertly  guided  tours  ot  special  sites: 
ample  opportunities  for  tfie  sportsminded :  ttie  finest 
accommodations  Personalized  arrangements  for 
small  adult  group.  For  brochure,  write  to  Polly 
Stewart  Frilch,  I  Scott  Lane.  Greenwich,  CI  06830. 
Call  (203)  661-7742 


MATERNITY 

BUSINESS  SUITS 

&  DRESSES 

Catalog  with  swatches  <ind 
fit  guide  S3,  refundable  with 
order   Visit  our  stores  in 


Atlanta.  Charlotte,  N.C» 
Chicago,  Denver,  Haverford, 
PA,  Houston,  Los  Angeles, 
New  Orleans,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  ian  Francisco, 
Stamford,  CT,  Washington. 
O.C.  or  inquife  ?bou[  opening  ^i 
store  in  your  area    Tel 
215-625-0151    PO   Box  40I2I. 
Dept    Ml,  PhHa.  PA   19106 


in  the  late  '70s  and  early  '80s  were  not 
looking  for  Berkeley  East  and  the  op- 
portunity to  be  "politically  mobilized." 
Rather,  they  sought  an  open  intellectu- 
al environment  where  they  could  study 
with  intelligent  people  with  diverse 
backgrounds  and  viewpoints,   ihat 
ideal  was  realized  tor  me  through  long 
dinner-time  polemics,  all-night  conver- 
sations in  the  hallways  of  Perkins  Dor- 
mitory, and  the  occasional  chat  with  a 
Chinese  history  professor. 

On  the  other  extreme,  student  ac- 
tivism at  its  worst  during  the  '(iOs  re- 
placed this  sort  of  individual  inquiry 
with  a  demagogic  form  of  mob  rule. 
Complex  debates  were  replaced  by 
one-line  slogans.  Maintaining  an  op- 
posing viewpoint  was  often  considered 
a  hostile  act  ("You  are  either  part  of  the 
problem  or  part  of  the  solution").  Stu- 
dents didn't  chat  with  professors.  The 
professors  wlio  weren't  sufficiently 
progressive  were  shouted  down. 

Fortunately,  during  the  '60s  Brown 
did  not  compete  with  the  likes  of 
Berkeley,  Columbia,  or  even  Harvard 
for  extracurricular  political  enthusiasm. 
Susan  Berman  in  the  1971  edition  of 
The  Underground  Guide  tu  the  College  of 
Your  Choice,  described  Brown  as  "a  calm 
campus  because  there's  no  point  in  get- 
ting violent.   Lheie's  no  flaming  politi- 
cal activity."   The  tvpical  student  was 
"articulate  and  courteous  ....  thoughtful 
and  interested  in  everything." 

The  relatively  peaceful  transition 
through  a  period  of  near  civil  war  on 
college  campuses  combined  with  a  plu- 
ralistic new  curriculum  gave  Brown  a 
head  start  in  attracting  open-minded 
students  looking  for  a  high  quality 
education.  Students  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  idealistic  without  e\er  wear- 
ing a  red  arm  band,  a  black  jack  boot, 
or  skipping  a  class.  Brown  provided  a 
healthy  environment  for  hard-working 
students  who  now  as  a  cadre  of  suc- 
cessful men  and  women  continue  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  their  commu- 
nity. 

Student  activism  tends  to  be  re- 
membered with  some  fondness  because 
many  of  the  goals — civil  rights,  peace, 
and  a  clean  enviromnent — are  worthy. 
Large-scale  student  activism  in  the  '60s 
occurred  when  the  normal  national 
democratic  process  broke  down.  Lln- 
lortunately,  mob  action  is  a  compara- 
tivelv  imperfect  means  of  effecting  po- 
litical change. 

Brown  will  lose  its  reputation  as 
neutral  territor\  where  all  views  are 
discussed  calmly  and  respected  if  a 
yearly  student  revolution  on  behalf  of 


/    '  ...Tee 
.        on  Courset 
'       ...Love 
f  j/      on  Courts? 

'Complimentary  court  and  greens  fees. 

THE  SUGARBUSH  INN 
Call  us!  -cu^^RBEg. 

800-45 1  >t 320  •  (802)  583-2301 
Warren.  VT  05674  ^ 


One  of  Bermuda's  finest  cottage  colonies  on 

18  acres  of  gardens  in  glorious  settings 

Privacy,  seclusion  and  fun  of  life  are 

combined  wiih  comfort,  luxury 

and  sophistication    1800'  ocean 

front  contains  two  private  beaches 

wiih  natural  pink  sand  Tennis 

Breakfast  prepared  in  your  deluxe 

collage;  gourmet  dinner  in  our 

Club  House  with  iis  superb  sea 

scape  luncheon  at  the  Pool  Terrace 

A  Celebrated  Country  Hotel 

See  your  travel  agent  or  David  B.  Mitchell. 

200  Madison  Ave.  N.Y.C.IOO  16.  212-696-1323. 


GET  VOIJR  PRIZE 

VC)LJ  PHID  VCXJR  DUES 

Edjoy  ftxijer  and  Sail  'rfechLr. 

Profe/zional  Captain/.  Ccxsk/. 
and  Creui  (M:)u  can  play 
luith  the  ujheel  all  ycxj 
ijjant)  fleajport.  Virgin 
I/land/.  fTlediterranian. 
Greek  l/le/ 
RUTHERFORD 
VRCHT 
CHHRTERS 
(215) 
735-<l-:)50 


1518  LUBlnut  Street.  Phlla.  PR  I9I02 


Brochure:  Ralph  Locke  Islands,  Inc. 

Call:  800  223-1108  •  212  628-8149 
315E.72ncl  St.,  NYC  10021 


llic  latest  taiisc  hctoiiics  "tic  i  iguciir. 
(iORDON  FOWLER '81 

New  York  City 


Naive  youth 


Editoi :  1  icatl  the  Ictlt'i  ftoin 
(ieorgc  ()li\cr  "X'l  and  ihoioiigliK 
agree  with  liirii.   This  .ipiiearid  in  voiit 
March  issue. 

I  read  the  Monlhly.  in  fact  have  for 
years,  and  it  fits  in  with  the  expressions 
ol  the  radicahsni  ot  youth  and  the  con- 
servatism of  old  age.  Each  new  genera- 
tion is  forced  to  repeat  the  ei  lois  of  its 
predecessors,  for  the\  will  not  listen  to 
the  experiences  of  their  forebears  and 
scorn  their  advice. 

Ciernian  propaganda  was  lieaw  in 
the  U.S.A.  before  VVoild  War  I  and  11. 
Many  never  recognized  it.  Since  World 
War  IE  Soviet  propaganda,  spying,  and 
iiihltration  is  very  heavy  and  exceeds 
what  the  Nazis  did.  Naive  youth  is  too 
often  taken  in  by  the  honey  propagan- 
da fed  to  them  bv  our  very  devious 
enemy.  For  it  is  devised  to  appeal  to 
their  sincere  desires  for  a  tsctler  world. 

We  are  not  going  to  get  a  better 
world  by  destroying  the  U.S.A.  Why  is 
it  that  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
want  to  leave,  but  no  mass  exodus  in 
the  western  world  wants  to  go  to  the 
Soviet  Union? 

We  can  only  lemain  free  by  being 
strong.  That  is  axiomatic.  The  longing 
for  a  perfect  world  is  futile.  The  nature 
of  this  world  and  its  humans  negates  it. 
Historv  repeats,  so  we  must  expect  and 
hope  lot  tiie  best,  even  if  it  is  illusory. 

PERRY  A.  SPERBER,  M.D.  28 

South  Daytona,  Fla. 

'Do  not  penalize  Brown' 

Editor:  An  open  letter  to  E.J.  Not- 
ley: 

We  were  so  affected  by  your  letter 
appearing  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
Brown  Alumni  Monthly  that  we  felt  it 
necessary  to  submit  this  reply. 

You  are  obviously  someone  who 
cares  for  Brown  very  deeply.  Only  a 
small  fraction  of  Biown  graduates 
probably  leave  the  University  a  bequest 
ill  their  wills,  and  even  a  smaller  frac- 
tion of  the  class  of  '26  still  write  letters 
to  the  BAM. 

May  we  ask  you  to  recall  the  issues 
of  national  concern  during  your  un- 
dergraduate career?  Prohibition,  isola- 
tionism, women's  suffrage — just  to 
mention  a  few.  Do  you  remember  the 
Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  the  country's  vain 
attempt  in  the  19205  at  an  anti-war  so- 
lution? The  rights  of  a  special  minority 


An  alternative 

to  full-service  brokers 

that  you  can  really  profit  from: 


Unlike  full-service 
brokers,  whose  fees  are  based 
on  activity,  our  Investinent 
Services  Division  has  the 
same  goal  you  do.  Our  fees 
are  based  strictly  on  account 
performance  with  a  minimum  portfolio  of  $250,000  and  a 
minimum  fee  of  $2,500.  We'll  help  you  make  profitable  deci- 
sions in  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  alternative  instruments,  all 
individually  managed  toward  your  financial  goal,  from  maxi- 
mum income  to  maximum  gain. 

For  more  information,  write  or  call  Janelle  Rossignol,  Vice 
President,  Private  Clients  Group,  280  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017.  Tel.  212/850-2060. 


1985  Bankers  Trust  Company 
Member  FDIC 


a  Bankers  Trust  Company 
Private  Clients  Group 

We  Make  Money  For  People  Who  Make  Money 


Join  us  in  the  remote 

hill  towns  of  Tuscany... 

pastoral  Verdi  Country... 

and  the  mystical  cities 

of  Umbria 


Designed  and  directed  by  artist 

Frieda  Yamins.  whose  second  home  is 

Florence,  and  Renaissance  historian. 

Robert  Lear.  They  have  transformed 

their  love  and  knowledge  of  people. 

places,  language  and  traditions  into  a 

felicitous  blending  of  familiar  cities 

and  unknown  towns  set  in  splendid 

landscapes. 

For  the  perceptive  traveler  who  enjoys 

the  diversity  of  Italian  culture. 

congenial  company,  superb  hotels  and 

the  fine  Italian  art  of  exuberant 

dining! 

From  14  to  23  days— Departures  in 

April.  May.  June.  July.  Sept..  Oct.. 

1985. 

Detailed  brochure  available  from: 

Italia  Adagio  <^td 

162U  Whaley  street.  Freeport.  NY  11520 
1516)  868-7825  •  (516)  546-5239 


Announcing 
the  Berkshires' 
most  gracious 

Country  Inn. 

Located  in  historic  Williamstown, 
Massachusetts,  The  Orchards 

comhines  the  charm  and  dignity  of 
the  past  with  the  amenities  and 

comforts  of  the  present.  There  are 

forty-nine  guest  rooms,  manv  with 
woodburning  fireplaces,  and  all 
furnished  so  superbly  your  first 
impression  will  be  that  you  have 

somehow  stepped  into  the  bedroom 
of  a  private  home. 

At  The  Orchards  you  can  also 

expect  such  thoughtful  touches  as 

English  soaps  and  lotions,  fine 

percale  sheets,  goosefeather  and 

down  filled  pillows,  plenty  of  extra 

fluffy  towels.  And,  our  cuisine 

IS  superb. 

We  are  onlv  a  three  hour  drive  from 

New  York,  two  and  one-half 

from  Boston. 

tbeORCMaKP3  -.'^ 

Wi!)iamstown,  Massachusetts  01 26^ 
413'4S8  9f.ll 
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Gk)od  Meetings. 
Guaranteed 

If  you're  having  a  meeting  in  Provi- 
dence, we'll  guarantee  you  a  good  one. 

You'll  get  the  room  you  want.  Set  up 
the  way  you  want  it.  Exactly  on  time. 

Your  meals  will  be  served  on  time. 
Your  room  will  be  spruced  up  while 
you're  at  lunch  or  dinner  And  your 
bill  will  be  ready  for  review  as  soon 
as  you're  ready  to  leave. 

What's  more,  if  something  isn't 
perfect,  you  won't  have  to  pay  for  it. 
For  instance,  if  a  coffee  break  is  two 
minutes  late,  the  coffee's  on  us.  Or  if 
a  meeting  room  isn't  ready  on  time, 
it's  free.  And  so  on. 

If  this  sounds  good  to  you,  call  us 
next  time  you're  planning  a  meeting. 
(401)  421-0700. 

With  a  guarantee  like  ours,  you 
can't  lose. 


aDunfeyhoih 

Kennedy  Plaza.  Providence.  RI  02903 


We're  well  schooled  in 
making  your  business 
conference  a  success 

A  college  town  environment  is  conducive 
to  the  business  of  a  conference— the  ex- 
change of  ideas.  Near  enough,  yet  worlds 
away  in  its  relaxed  academic  atmosphere, 
the  Lord  Jetfery  Inn  in  Amherst  offers  you 
full  conference  facilities  for  groups  up  to 
80.  Write  or  phone  for  brochure. 


30-A  Boltwood  Ave. 


%e 


Amherst,  Mass   01002    jQmJefiejV 


(413)  253-2576 


Member  Classic  Campus  Inns 


group,  women,  were  also  a  senou.s  is.sue 
then.  In  fact,  women  voted  for  the  first 
time  on  a  national  basis  wliile  you  were 
an  underclassman  at  Brown.  How 
about  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of  the  1920s 
which  was  5,000,000  strong?  We  won- 
der where  you  stood  as  a  young  student 
when  this  organization  tried  to  sup- 
press minority  groups. 

Mr.  Notley,  this  is  a  country  of 
crises,  born  in  revolution.  College  cam- 
puses, such  as  Blown,  need  to  provide  a 
healthy  battlegiound  for  the  youth  of 
America  to  vent  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  policies  of  the  nation.  The 
specific  issues  at  hand  are  not  as  critical 
as  the  freedom  of"  the  students  to  chal- 
lenge and  question.  The  issues  may  not 
have  changed  all  that  dramaticallv  in 
the  past  sixty  years.  We  are  still  fighting 
for  minority  rights  (gay  and  lesbian), 
still  searching  for  an  anti-war  solution 
(the  suicide  pill  releiendum),  still 
dealing  with  Prohibition  (drinking-age 
recjuirements.) 

The  students  at  Brown  today  have 
the  luxury  \o  dedicate  the  time  and 
energ\  to  fight  for  their  convi<  tions.  In 
lime,  these  people  will  giaduale  and 
their  ideas,  which  mav  seem  radical  to 
some,  will  hopciullv  mature  into  effec- 
tive ways  ol  influencing  and  changing 
l)ublic  policy.  College  life  is  a  time  for 
experimentation,  a  time  for  testing  and 
pidhing.  Our  nation  needs  to  give  its 
\outh  the  encoinageiiient  to  leach  out, 
e\en  il  their  ideas  seem  anti-establish- 
ment. Brown  University  is,  after  all,  not 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

Brown  provides  an  experimental 
environment  and  courageously  allows 
its  students  the  freedom  to  think  and 
act.  Mr.  Notley,  do  not  penalize  Brown 
for  taking  these  risks.  The  University 
can  survive  without  mhii  bequest.  But 
imagine  if  every  donation,  every  be- 
c|uest,  every  grant  had  strings  at- 
tached— recjuiring  one  policy  to  be 
supported  and  another  suppressed. 
This  is  not  Brown  or  America  at  its 
best. 

Criticism,  to  be  of  any  lasting  value, 
must  offer  a  constructive  direction.  We 
support  \cHir  right  to  criticize  the  ac- 
tions of  Brown  students,  as  we  hope 
\<)u  would  support  Brown  as  it  changes 
with  the  times.  We  urge  vou  to  show 
your  dissatisfaction  not  bv  abandoning 
Brown,  but  rather  by  re-dirccting  your 
bequest  to  other  aspects  of  the  Univer- 
sity you  do  support.  Change  your  will  if 
you  must,  but  why  not  leave  your  legacv 
to  Brown's  promising  liberal  arts-inedi- 
cal  piogram,  or  its  innovalixe  coniputci 
science  program,  or  to  furthering  the 
arts  at  Brown. 


Be  leiriembered  as  a  man  whose 
generosity  and  vision  sees  beyond  the 
specific  issues  at  Brown  today  and  sup- 
ports the  Brown  of  the  twenty-first 
century. 

STUART  POLLY  (parent) 

ALLISON  POLLY  '86 

Hastings  oil  Hudson.  N.Y. 

Dyslexics  at  Brown 

Editor:  I  got  no  further  in  the 
April  issue  than  the  letter  from  Carl 
Beckmann  '84  concerning  your  recent 
article  on  dyslexia  before  finding  my- 
self compelled  to  write  in  response. 

It  is  mv  hope  that  the  several  de- 
fects in  Mr.  Beckman's  reasoning  and 
deficiencies  in  his  s\iiipath\  are  readily 
discernible  by  othei  BAM  readers,  but  it 
will  nonetheless  satisfy  me  to  point 
them  out  as  I  see  them. 

Mr.  Beckman's  first  point  can  ap- 
parently be  schematized  thus:  Since 
some  people  can  and  do  succeed,  even 
excel,  in  the  face  of  a  handicap,  the 
handicap  must  not  exist — or,  at  least, 
others  so  handicapped  have  no  claim  to 
special  attention  and  assistance  in  over- 
coming il.   I  his  is  the  same  harsh  senti- 
ment that  one  occasionally  hears  from 
some  of  those  who  have  transcended 
unfortunate  origins  of  many  different 
sorts.  Obviously,  however,  the  tact  that 
some  individuals  surmount  an  obstacle 
doesn't  mean  that  obstacle  is  nonexis- 
tent, insignificant,  nor  that  it  exists  in 
the  same  degree  oi  constitutes  an  equal 
difficulty  for  all  who  encounter  it.  This 
brings  me  to  a  second  point. 

Dyslexia,  as  the  article  pointed  out, 
is  probably  not  a  single,  isolable  condi- 
tion, but  a  loose  term  denoting  the 
appearance  of  certain  language-  and 
learning-related  symptoms  which  can 
vary  in  their  combination,  in  their  in- 
tensity, and  in  their  precise  neurologi- 
cal cause.  Beside  his  failure  to  recognize 
this  and  give  due  svmpathv  to  those 
whose  dyslexia  has  more  greatly  hind- 
ered them.  Mr.  Beckmann  may  in  fact 
have  personally  benefited  from  some  of 
dvslexia's  manifestations:  Dyslexia 
seems  to  be  related  to  abnormalities  in 
neural  organization,  brain  lateraliza- 
tion, and  eve  dominance  and  hand 
preference.  In  respect  to  their  unusual 
lateralization,  then,  some  dvslexics  may 
have  a  special  aptitude  ftjr  three-di- 
mensional visualization,  and  they  may 
excel  in  three-dimensional  arts  and  sci- 
ences if  they  manage  to  struggle  suc- 
cessfully with  the  handicapping  aspects 
of  the  condition,  .\gain.  though,  this 
possibilitv  that  some  chslexics  mav  in 
fact  have  special  abilities  i  elated  to  their 


condition  docs  not  obviate  the-  impor- 
tance of  helping  thcni  in  their  areas  of 
difficulty;  difficulties  which  even  Mr. 
Beckmann  admits  he  and  his  colleagues 
have  had. 

Finally,  to  suggest,  as  Mr.  Beck- 
mann did  referring  to  |ohn  Kape,  that 
if  someone  didn't  know  for  eighteen 
years  that  he  had  a  problem  he  miisl 
not  have  much  of  a  problem,  is  an  un- 
justified jab  based  on  a  misleading  de- 
scription of  the  ca.se,  and  again  stems 
from  lack  of  understanding  and/or 
sympathy.  Most  dyslexics  can  attest  to 
always  having  been  aware  of  their 
difficulties.  What  they  may  nol  have 
known  is  that  not  everyone  shares  those 
difficulties,  that  they  are  not  just  "slow" 
at  reading  or  other  tasks,  and  that  their 
problems  are  likely  based  in  specific  (if 
not  easily  specifiable)  neural  abnormal- 
ity. (I  use  "abnormality"  here  neutrally 
and  advisedly,  as  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
the  particulars  of  neural  organization 
and  of  lateralization  in  particular  can 
vary  widely  in  both  those  with  and 
without  symptoms  of  dyslexia.)  Pre- 
cisely because  of  its  wide-ranging  im- 
plications for  understanding  learning 
and  the  brain,  dyslexia  is  a  condition 
deserving  of  further  scientific  and 
therapeutic  attention. 

It  may  be  even  easier  to  imagine 
the  world  of  a  blind  person  than  that  of 
a  severe  dyslexic,  who,  though  other- 
wise normal,  can  find  the  ordering  and 
interpretation  of  certain  types  of  infor- 
mation difficult  or  impossible.  One 
would  think  Mr.  Beckmann  to  have 
greater,  not  lesser,  insight  into  such 
difficulties.  Given  his  rigid  attitude, 
specious  reasoning,  and  lack  of  com- 
passion, my  concern  is  less  with  what 
Brown's  admissions  standards  "claim  to 
be  now"  than  with  Biown's  (probably 
inevitable)  failure  to  inculcate  a  genu- 
ine humanitarian  and  scientific  spirit  in 
all  it  permits  to  graduate. 

DAVID  A.  TELL '81 

Bane,  Mass. 

GALA  (continued) 

Editor;  1  never  cease  to  be  amazed 
at  the  passions  generated  by  the  subject 
of  homosexuality.  Whatever  one  can 
say,  it  is  imperative  to  remember  that 
gay  people  are  our  sons,  daughters,  and 
friends — and  perhaps  our  fathers  and 
mothers.  When  I  read  such  illiberal 
comments  as  those  of  Messrs.  Setian, 
Hale,  and  Hook,  I  can  only  wonder 
where  these  people  went  to  school.  As 
President  Swearer  noted  in  his  state- 
ment in  the  February  BAA/ 1,  the  acad- 
emy has  the  duly  to  uphold  libertarian 


values.  1  assume  tiiat  the  decision  to 
run  the  GALA  ad  was  a  routine  one  for 
the  BAM.  As  you  put  it,  "The  advertis- 
ing pages  of  this  magazine  aie  open  to 
all  Brown  alinnni  aiul  ahunnae."  Hear! 
hear! 

RICHARD  |.  lORDE   71 

Sati  Diego 


Editor:  The  Brown  conmuinily 
does  not  belong  solely  to  the  letter 
writers  (February  BAAi)  who  con- 
demned the  Brown  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Alumni/ae  (GALA)  ad. 

However,  these  letters  are  signifi- 
cant because  they  repiesent  an  attitude 
which  unfortiniately  was  and  still  is  pai  I 
of  the  Brown  experience  for  many  les- 
bians and  gay  students.  The  accumu- 
lated pressure  to  suppress  our  true 
selves  and  to  stay  "in  the  closet"  caused 
many  to  feel  at  least  alienated  from,  if 
not  antagonistic  toward.  Brown. 

Because  of  homophobic  hostility 
and  oppression,  and  subsequent  loneli- 
ness, many  lesbian  and  gay  alumnae/i 
feel  uncomfortable  returning  for  reun- 
ions, contributing  to  the  Brown  Fiuid, 
or  otherwise  participating  in  the  Blown 
community.  Brown  GALA  is  a  network 
for  lesbian  and  gay  people  to  give  each 
other  the  support  and  friendship  which 
is  needed  to  reclaim  their  rights  to  a 
renewed  relationship  with  Brown. 

Despite  the  difficulties  of  coming 
out  at  Brown,  most  of  us  nevertheless 
feel  positive  about  Brown.  We  spent 
critical  years  of  our  lives  there.  Brown 
gave  us  valued  tools  with  which  to  con- 
tinue our  personal  lives  and  profes- 
sional careers.  The  diversity  of  GALA's 
membership  reflects  the  diversity  of  the 
school  we  attended.  We  are  business 
people,  actors,  lawyers,  doctors,  writers, 
financiers,  dancers,  teachers,  crafts- 
people, architects,  politicians,  and  civil 
servants. 

Since  its  inception,  G.'\LA  has  been 
openly  welcomed  by  Brown's  adminis- 
tration. For  example,  at  this  year's  re- 
union, GALA  will  be  having  a  dinner 
and  spon.soring  various  informal  func- 
tions for  retiuning  alumni/ae  and 
graduating  students,   fhis  February, 
members  of  the  New  York  and  Boston 
chapters  went  to  campus  to  participate 
in  Gay  Awareness  Week.  Brown  GALA 
is  also  a  member  group  of  InterIvy, 
which  is  an  umbrella  group  for  gay  and 
lesbian  alumni/ae  associations  of  several 
Ivy  League  schools. 

We  welcome  all  gav  and  lesbian 
alumni/ae  to  join  our  growing  mem- 
bership bv  contacting  us  at:  Brown 
GALA,  P.O.  Box  816.  Cathedial  Sta- 


tion. New  York,  New  York  10025. 
Please  remember  that  one  in  ten  of  you 
may  be  a  gay  man  or  woman.  We  are 
everywhere  (almost)! 

HARR^   FRANKLIN  '72 

MARi  ai..sc:hui.fr  ho 

AV'ic  York  C/Vv 
The  writers  are  the  eo-eourdinaliirs  oj  llie 
Brown  C,a\  ami  Lesbian  .Miiiniii/ae,  New 
York  City  chapter. — Editor 

Volunteers  at  Brown 

Editor:  .As  the  newly  elected  presi- 
dent of  Brown  Community  Outreach,  I 
am  verv  interested  in  the  history  of  our 
organization.  B(X)  is  one  of  the  largest 
student  organizations  on  cam|)us.  We 
are  associated  with  thirt\  social  service 
organizations  in  the  Providence  area 
and  send  over  500  students  out  into  the 
community  to  volunteer  on  a  regular 
basis.  Our  records  onlv  go  back  five 
years,  though  I  am  sure  that  volunteer 
services  at  Brown  have  existed  long 
before  that.  We  would  appreciate  any 
information  on  the  history  of  volunteer 
services  and  of  Brown  (Community 
Outreach  itself. 

BETSY  BLUME  '86 

Box  1930,  Campus 
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It  to  Them^^ 


'  ^^hief  MarsJml  Alfred  H.  Joslin  35  is 
applauded  by  classmatesl  who  get  a  smile 
from  Marshal  Norma  Caslowitz  Munves  '54 


...  Celebrants  of  Browns  217  th  Put  on  A  Grand  Show 


By  Anne  Diffily  and  Katherine  Hinds 
Photographs  by  John  Foraste 


King  for  a  day 


Kings  don't  often  drop  by  the 
Brown  campus,  and  when  they  do,  it's 
not  just  a  casual  stopping-by.  Brown's 
2 1 7th  Commencement  weeicend  was 
enhvened  by  the  presence  of  tlie  King 
of  Jordan,  whose  son,  Prince  Feisal, 
received  a  bachelor's  degree  in  engi- 
neering. 

Preparations  for  King  Hussein's 
visit  began  weeics  before  he  flew  his 
own  jet  into  Quonset  Point,  Rhode  Is- 
land. The  University's  police  and  se- 
curity department  worked  with  the 
Secret  Service  and  with  representatives 
of  the  Jordanian  government  on  the 
logistics  of  the  King's  visit.  The  Brown 
News  Bureau  and  the  Commencement 
office  coordinated  every  step  the  King 
would  take  on  campus. 

A  full  twenty-four  hours  before 
Hussein  arrived  to  speak  at  a  Saturday 
afternoon  Commencement  forum, 
George  Street  was  cordoned  off  for  his 
motorcade.  Policemen  and  security 
agents  of  all  different  feathers — Brown 
security.  Providence  police,  state  police. 
Secret  Service,  Jordanian  secret  ser- 
vice— fluttered  from  Wrision  Quad  to 
the  main  Green,  roosting  in  groups, 
speaking  into  the  microphones  in  their 
lapels,  looking  official  and  important. 
The  air  was  charged  with  that  particu- 
lar "a  special  person  is  about  to  arrive" 
electricity. 

Free  tickets  for  the  King's  talk  had 
been  handed  out  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis  earlier  on  Saturday,  so 
there  was  no  crush  at  Sayles  Hall  at  3 
p.m.,  a  half-hour  before  he  was  due  to 
speak.  Secret  Service  agents  with  a 
German  shepherd  had  searched  the 
building  for  hidden  bombs,  and  a 
rifle-toting  officer  of  the  Providence 
Police  Department's  SWAT  team  kept 
watch  atop  the  roof.  Ticket  holders 
lined  up  and  courteously  filed  into 
Sayles  in  groups  of  twenty.  They  were 
met  in  the  Sayles  foyer  by  two  metal 
detectors  and  a  squad  of  purse-search- 
ers. Inside  Sayles,  an  unusual  quiet 
gripped  the  crowd.  The  press  corps 
0     — all  three  major  networks,  the  wire 


At  a  reception  in  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  President  Swearer  gave  King 
Hussein  a  reproduction  of  a  sixteenth-century  world  map  from  Brown's  collection. 
Queen  Noor  (rear)  brightened  the  pomp  in  a  colorful  print  dress  and  pink  bow. 


services,  representatives  from  local 
papers — appeared  to  be  the  only  ones 
unaffected  by  the  excitement. 

At  3:28,  the  sound  of  a  surveillance 
helicopter  buzzed  into  Sayles.  At  exact- 
ly 3:30,  the  diminutive  king,  preceded 
by  security  guards,  and  followed  by 
Queen  Noor  and  President  Swearer, 
entered  the  hall  and  was  accorded  a 
standing  ovation  by  the  audience  (ex- 
cept for  the  press  corps,  who  affected  a 
blase  air).  The  president  rose  to  intro- 
duce King  Hussein  and  explained  that 
the  date  marked  two  milestones — it  was 
the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  Com- 
mencement Forums  and  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  Stephen  A.  Ogden, 
Jr.  Memorial  Lectureship  series. 
Swearer  also  asked  the  audience  to 
'join  me  in  forgiving  Queen  Noor  for 
graduating  from  Princeton,  not 
Brown."  (She  is  the  former  Lisa  Halaby. 
Princeton  '74.) 

Setting  a  precedent 

Saturday,  9:15  a.m.:  Early  risers 


file  into  Sayles  Hall  for  a  Commence- 
ment Forum  on  "What  High  Schools 
Need"  by  Professor  of  Education 
Theodore  Sizer.  In  the  choir  loft  some- 
one is  playing  the  organ — practicing, 
perhaps,  for  Sunday's  Baccalaureate 
service.  The  rich  chords  peal  soothingly 
as  alumni,  many  nursing  styrofoam 
cups  of  coffee,  settle  into  the  rows  of 
metal  chairs.  Eventually  the  music 
stops,  Sizer  is  introduced,  and  he  takes 
the  podium.  "I  hope  you  realize,"  he 
says,  deadpan,  to  the  audience,  "that  all 
lectures  at  Brown  University  are  pre- 
ceded by  an  organ  introduction." 
Everyone  laughs.  Sizer  waves  to  the 
organist:  "Thank  you  very  much!" 


Fifteen  candles 


Happy  fifteenth  birthday.  Com- 
mencement Forums.  Associate  Director 
of  University  Relations  Ancelin  Vogt 
Lynch  '68,  introducing  one  of  the 
morning  speakers,  added  that  the  Sat- 
urday forum  program  was  started  bv 
undergraduates.  Many  alumni  can 


remember  those  first  forimis,  organized 
as  an  alternative  to  traditional  Com- 
mencement Weekend  activities  follow- 
ing the  massive,  peaceful  "strike"  of 
May  1970,  in  protest  against  the  U.S. 
invasion  of  Cambodia.  Fifteen  years 
later,  after  another  year  filled  with  stu- 
dent aclivisin,  the  forums  continue, 
involving  this  year  some  two-dozen 
speakers  from  poets,  to  pioneers  in  las- 
er surgery,  to  public  opinion  analysts. 

With  friends  like  this  ... 

As  soon  as  Fred  Friendly  picked  up 
his  cordless  microphone  at  the  Satur- 
day afternoon  forum,  "The  News 
Media  and  the  Law,"  he  seemed  to  own 
the  stage.  Perhaps  some  of  his  confi- 
dence stemmed  from  a  much  earlier 
experience  with  receiving  ovations  in 
Alumnae  Hall.  "I  was  on  this  stage  al- 
most fifty  years  ago,"  he  informed  the 
audience  before  beginning  his  presen- 
tation. "The  Pembroke  Players  put  on 
Victoria  Regina  in  1937,  and  they 
needed  a  Prince  Albert."  Friendly  was 
working  as  a  broadcaster  for  WEAN- 
AM  in  Providence  at  the  time,  and  he 
got  drafted.  "I  put  on  a  German  ac- 
cent and  played  the  prince." 

'Fhal  tidbit  dispo.sed  of,  the  Colum- 
bia professor  assumed  the  persona  of  a 
less-than-friendly  devil's  advocate, 
prodding  the  panel  of  journalists  and 
lawyers  into  making  statements  that 
sometimes  brought  gasps,  sometimes  a 
nodding  or  shaking  of  heads,  from  the 
large  audience.  One  panelist.  Provi- 
dence lawyer  Joseph  \'.  Cavanaugh, 
finally  balked.  "That's  a  tough  ques- 
tion," he  told  Friendly.  Shot  back  the 
once  and  former  Prince  Albert;  "I  only 
ask  tough  questions." 

Computer  confidence 

One  of  the  participants  in  the 
"Computers  and  the  Imagination"  fo- 
rum was  intercepted  en  loute  to  the 
forum  from  the  computer  center.  "I 
just  went  to  pick  up  a  hardcopy  draft 
[printed  by  the  computer]  of  what  Fm 
going  to  say  in  here,"  the  panelist  said 
breathlessly.  "And  to  show  you  what 
confidence  I  have  in  computers,  I  also 
brought  my  notes  along — just  in  case." 

'Alexanders'  progress 

In  November  of  1983,  Brown  par- 
ent Hal  Prince  came  to  Brown  to  talk 
about  the  realities  of  theater  today.  He 
said  then,  "I  don't  think  Broadway  will 
continue  to  be  the  point  of  origin  [of 
plays],  but  the  final  slop.  Material  born 


in  regional  theater  will  fnid  itself  Off- 
Broadway  and  on  Broadway." 

Brown  served  as  the  delivery  room 
for  the  play,  The  Alexanders,  conceived 
and  written  f)y  Zachary  Morfogen  '50, 
who  was  on  hand  over  Conmiencement 
Weekend  to  oversee  the  debut  of  his 
"work  in  piogress."  The  play  was  pro- 
duced using  equity  actors  and  Brown 
students. 

Don  Wilmeth,  chairman  of  the 
theatre  arts  department,  said  that  when 
the  department  was  approached  about 
producing  The  Alexanders  for  the  first 
time,  "my  colleagues  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  an  interesting  piocess  to  try  to 
pull  off.  It  may  be  the  trend  of  the  fu- 
ture— to  try  new  musicals  at  university 
theaters.  We  told  Zachary  Morfogen 
that  if  he'd  raise  the  money,  we'd  do  it. 
And  he  did." 

"There  is  nothing  more  difficult  in 
theater  than  producing  an  original 
musical,"  Morfogen  told  an  audience 
sitting  in  Faunce  House  Theater.  "The 
way  we  structured  the  production  is 
enormously  innovative — inerging  pro- 
fessional actors  with  talented  students." 

John  Lucas,  the  Brown  professor 
who  designed  the  sets  for  the  play, 
explainecl  that  the  company  had  a  mere 
thirteen  days  between  the  last  show  of 
the  academic  season  in  Leeds  and  the 
opening  of  Morfogen's  opus.  The 
Brown  production  of  the  play  was  set 
on  a  stage  with  minimal  scenery. 
"LInlike  some  New  York  musicals 
where  you  come  out  humming  the 
scenery  because  that's  what  keeps  the 
play  going,"  Lucas  said,  "this  show  will 
stand  or  fall  on  its  own  two  legs." 

There  were  lessons  learned.  Wil- 
meth was  asked  what  kind  of  experi- 
ence the  play  was  for  students. 

"The  biggest  lesson  for  the  stu- 
dents was  that  creative  disagreements 
take  place.  We  had  one  between  the 
director  and  the  producer  and  author. 
As  a  result,  we  now  have  no  director 
and  choreographer  on  site  because  they 
both  quit.  For  the  students,  that  was  a 
big  shock,  that  the  director  would  leave 
while  the  play  was  in  progress.  But 
those  are  the  realities." 

Full  circle — and  a  half 

There's  a  new  sculpture  on  cam- 
pus: "I 'A'"  now  rests  between  the  Sci- 
ences Library  and  the  geo-chem  build- 
ing. It  weighs  more  than  7,000  pounds, 
is  nine  feet  tall,  is  made  of  bronze  and 
stainless  steel,  and  sits  on  a  base  of  pol- 
ished black  Swedish  granite.  Created  by 
Italian  sculptor  Caria  Lavatelli,  the 
sculpture  is  the  gift  of  Artemis  Jou- 


kowsky  '55  and  Martha  Sharp  Joukow- 
sky  '58. 

At  the  dedication  ceremony  at 
midday  on  Saturday,  .Art  Joukowsky 
said,  "Should  Blown  be  excavated  in 
the  centuries  to  <  onie,  the  excavators 
would  find  a  diversity  in  the  archaeolo- 
gy.  Fhey  would  find  sculptures  of  Jul- 
ius Caesar  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  one  by 
Henry  Moore,  and  now  CarIa  Lavatelli. 

"There's  also  a  diversity  of  inter- 
pretation of  Carla's  piece.  You  can  see 
in  it  a  rising  sun,  or  a  cosmic  happen- 
ing. An  engineering  student  can  look  at 
it  and  see  a  set  of  gears.  Whatever  one's 
interpretation  may  be,  you  can  look  to 
this  piece  lot  poetic  inspiration.  Exer- 
cise your  own  imagination." 

Presidential  exercises 

This  year's  Hour  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  Sunday  was  moved  from  its 
traditional  place  on  Wriston  Quad  to 
Lincoln  Field,  where  the  president  sat 
in  front  of  the  statue  of  Marcus  Aureli- 
us to  comment  on  the  year  behind  him. 
"It  was  an  exciting  year,  if  I  may  use 
that  euphemism.  I'm  all  worn  out  from 
jumping  back  and  forth  across  the  gen- 
eration gap. " 


Kid  stuff 


Alumni  Field  Day  wasn't  the  same, 
but  it  was  a  hit,  particularlv  with  chil- 
dren. Moved  this  vear  from  Aldrich- 
Dexter  Field,  which  has  become  less 
accessible  and  visible  to  casual  strollers- 

Howard  Swearer  talks  about  an 
academic  year  to  remember. 
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ffive  like  him  ...  T/ial's  why  Bill 
W^osby  got  an  honorary  degree,  to 
iii^liis — and  the  seniors— delight 


by  since  tlie  Oliiey-Maigolies  Athletic 
Center  was  conipletecl,  to  Penibroi^e 
Field,  Field  Day  looked  less  elabotate 
than  in  former  days.  Still,  a  Dixieland 
combo  played  merrily,  kids  bounced  on 
a  huge  air-cushion  and  lined  up  lor 
pony  rides,  and  Brown  Club  of  Rhode 
Island  President  jay  Fluck  '65,  who 
organized  the  event,  said  he  was  en- 
couraged. "This  is  really  a  nice  loca- 
tion," he  observed,  as  more  ten-, 
fifteen-,  and  twenty-year  reunion 
alumni  walked  through  the  chain-link 
gate,  wide-eyed  children  hanging  onto 
their  hands. 

The  smell  of  Ben-Gay 

Missing  from  this  year's  Field  Day 
was  the  annual  alumni  vs.  seniors  rugby 
game.  That  was  because  the  alumni  of 
one  of  Brown's  most  successful  club 
sports  were  celebrating  the  club's  iwen- 
ty-hfth  anniversarv  on  Sunday,  pre- 
empting the  usual  Saturday  contest. 
More  tlum  sixty  ruggers  from  classes 
spanning  thirty  years  showed  up  for  a 
series  of  afternoon  games  at  Aldrich- 
Dexter,  followed  by  a  cocktail  reception 
and  dinner  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  Room 
of  the  Athletic  Center.  Michael  Robson 
'70  easily  copped  "Traveled  Fai  thest  to 
Attend  "  lamels;  he's  a  New  Zealand 
newspaper  executive.  Ruggers  from  the 
'(30s  compaied  pot  bellies  and  shared 
hair-raising  talcs  of  knee  siirgei  v  be- 
foie  taping  up  and  lumbering  onto  the 
field.  The  smell  of  Ben-Gay  was  perva- 
sive. Several  members  of  the  class  of  '75 
recalled  their  undergraduate  days  with 
a  special  psvching-up  litual:  Faces 
streaked  with  red  war-paint,  they 
joined  arms  in  a  ciicle  on  the  field  and 
hoarsely  chanted  a  Zulu-warrior  diltv  at 
fiill  volume. 

liob  Taylor  '65,  back  from  Ohio 
for  his  reunion,  rested  on  a  grassy  slope 
after  his  turn  on  the  field.  He  gestured 
at  the  scene — panting,  bellowing  rug- 
gers; screams  of  "Knocked /oncrtjv/, 
ref!";  several  hunched  spectators,  play- 
ers, and  their  families  milling  on  the 
sidelines — and  said  to  his  wile,  "This  is 
what  I  used  to  do  every  weekend, 
dear."  She  looked  relieved  at  his  use  of 
the  past  tense. 

Thrills  for  the  crowd 

Sometimes  it's  fun  to  get  really 
dressed  up,  and  to  go  to  a  classy  place 
— some  place  like  the  beautifully  re- 
stored Providence  Performing  Arts 
Center  (formerly  the  Ocean  State  The- 
ater)— and  to  hear  some  beautiful 
music.   That's  just  what  3,000  seniors, 


Wynton  Marsalis  reaches  for  a  high  note.  The  young  trumpeter  out  of  Mew  Orleans 
ended  his  set  with  a  series  of  tricky  variations  on  "Carnival  of  Venice." 


parents,  alumni,  and  music-lovers  did 
on  Sunday  night.  The  near-capacity 
crowd  settled  into  the  rococo  splendor 
of  the  former  movie  palace  to  hear  a 
program  by  the  twenty-three-year-old 
trum|)eter,  Wynton  Marsalis,  who  in 
198;?  made  musical  history  by  winning 
Grammy  awards  in  both  the  classical 
and  jazz  categoi  ies.  He  was  aciompa- 
nied  by  Judith  I.ynn  Stillman,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rhode  Island  College  faculty 
<ind  an  applied-music  instructor  at 
Brown;  a  guest  bassoonist.  Marc  (Gold- 
berg; and  in  one  selection,  the  Brown 
Chamber  Ensemble.  The  International 
String  Quartet  also  performed. 

The  stage  was  bate  except  for  a 
massive  and  elegant  floral  arrangement 
at  the  rear,  Stillman's  harpsichord, 
chairs,  and  two  music  stands.  Marsalis. 
Stillman,  and  Goldberg  walked  out. 
Applause  thundered.  The  hall  gradu- 
ally hushed  until  the  silence  was  total. 
Then:  fiom  the  harpsicliord  came  del- 
icate, plucked  notes;  Marsalis  raised  his 
trumpet  to  his  lips  and  began  the   To- 
relli  sonata.   The  instrument  shone  gold 
in  the  spotlight,  and  as  it  glistened  so 
did  the  music,  unfurling  like  a  silken 
ribbon  over  the  mesmerized  audience. 

The  concert  benefited  the  Invest- 
ment in  Diversity,  Brown's  scholarship 
fund  for  minorit\  students.  After  Mar- 
salis treated  the  audience  to  an  encore 
consisting  of  a  solo  jazz  improvisation, 
evervone  hied  out,  feeling  sure  thev 
had  witnessed  something  \ery,  very 
special.  (This  notwithstanding  the 
Providence  J uurnal'i  music  critic,  whose 
lukewarm  review  was  headlined. 


"Trumpeter  Marsalis  lack^  necessary 
flair.")  The  four  students  in  the  jazz 
combo  that  pla\ed  at  a  post-concert 
reception  for  pations  got  a  once-in-a- 
lifetime  thrill:  Marsalis  |]icked  up  a 
ti  limpet  and  jammed  with  them  for 
about  half  an  hour. 


Different  strokes 


The  weekend  was  bursting  with 
song  and  re\elr\ .  At  Campus  Dance, 
the  polished  sounds  of  Blind  Dates 
(BAM.  Ma\    1984)  kept  dancers  moving 
and  shaking  on  Tincoln  Field  long  after 
midnight.  (Blind  Dates,  who  recently 
finished  toining  with  the  band  Euro- 
gliders,  will  be  touring  this  summer 
with  pop  star  Laura  Branigan,  lead 
singer  Sean  .Altman  '84  announced 
between  songs.)  Shirlev  Jones  enter- 
tained at  the  traditiotiallv  sold-out  Pops 
Concert.  And.  late  Saturday  night,  for 
those  who  ciaved  nuire  aural  input,  a 
Motown  re\iie  had  people  dancing  in 
the  streets  (okav,  so  it  wasn't  the 
slieets — it  was  the  aisles)  of  .Andrews 
Dining  Hall. 

The  show,  called  "Ain't  No  Moun- 
tain High  Enough,"  has  been  playing 
Off-Bioadwav.  re\i\ing  all  the  ■66s 
Motown  hits  from  the  Supiemes  and 
Temptations  to  Mar\in  Gave  and  Tina 
Turner.  The  show  has  received  positive 
reviews  such  as  this  one  in  Women's 
Wear  Daily:  'a  v  estpocket  rev  ue  of  great 
verve  and  spirit. " 

No  one  who  saw  one  of  the  two 
shows  on  Saturday  would  argue  with 
that  opinion.  The  onlv  criticism  of  the 


show,  wliidi  was  spoiisond  hv  I  he 
Thiid  World  Ahimiii  All.iiis  Coiiimil- 
lec  and  ihc  Assoiiali-d  Aliiniiii,  was  thai 
it  was  loo  shon.  VVc  wanit-d  iiioii'  Siiio- 
key  Robinson!  (live  us  "My  dirl!"  What 
about  "Ik-al  Wave"?  While  the  fnsl 
show  ended  with  the  audience  swaying 
and  singing  "We  Are  the  World,"  the 
midnighl  show  got  most  of  the  audi- 
ence paili(  ipating  in  a  dillerenl  way. 
"Dance  lo  the  music."  the  .SIv  Stone 
song  demanded. 
.\nd  we  did. 


The  wrong  stuff 


.As  the  seniors  and  reiniion  classes 
were  assembling  on  the  (".recn  Monday 
morning  for  the  mart  li  down  the  Hill,  a 
trustee's  wife  approai  bed  a  bcribboned 
usher,  "(loiild  vou  tell  me  where  m\ 
seat  is?"  she  queiied.   I  he  usher  ex.mi- 
ined  the  tit  ket,  frowned,  then  handed  il 
back  with  a  smile.  "  1  his, '  she  told  the 
woman,  "is  a  ticket  to  the  King  Hussein 
lecture!"  Both  of  them  laughed,  and 
eventuallv  the  proper  ticket — and  the 
proper  seal — were  located. 

Moving  right  along 

The  procession  down  the  Hill  was 
nothing  if  not  (that  word  again)  diverse. 
.\  member  of  the  class  of  1926  sported 
a  button  that  advised,  "Enjoy  Your 
Age!"  Groups  of  seniors  wore  white 
patches  on  their  black  robes,  inked  with 
the  words  "Total  Divestment  Now." 
Anothei  gioiip  of  about  ten  seniors 
wore  fjright  floral  leis.   The  men's  class 
of '3.5  chugged  along  in  striped  engi- 
neer's caps,  with  helpful  accompani- 
ment— "Toot,  tooooool!  " — from  a 
portable  irain-whistle. 

The  Generics  were  back,  some 
fortv  strong.  These  voiniger  alinnni 
from  non-reunion-vcar  classes  marched 
behind  a  large  bamier  with  a  super- 
market-tvpe  LIPG  symbol  and  the  des- 
ignation "Generic, "  wearing  painter's 
caps  similarlv  emblazoned.  One  of 
them  handed  a  (ieneric  cap  to  comedi- 
an Bill  C>)sby  as  he  marched  by  with  the 
other  honorary-degree  recipients;  to 
the  group's  delight,  "Cos"  donned  the 
hat  and  smiled  broadly. 

Prime  time 

Gosbv  garnered  much  of  the  at- 
tcnlion.  and  most  of  tlie  adulation, 
during  the  procession  and  the  ceremo- 
nies on  the  Green.  Network  television's 
hottest  property  was  "on"  from  the 
minute  he  stepped  onto  the  sidewalk 
for  ihe  maicli.  He  liad  .i  wink,  a  joke,  a 


Bill  Mondale  '85  delayed  his  i^radualion  a  year  for  political  reasons:  He  worked 
on  the  1984  presidential  campaign  of  his  dad,  Walter  (center),  who  with  Joan 
Mondale  sat  among  other  proud  Brown  families  in  the  third  row  on  the  Green. 


one-liner,  and  a  smile  foi  jusi  about 
everyone  along  the  w.iv.  Kxiting  L'ni- 
versitv  H.ill  on  his  wa\  to  the  stage,  he 
C|uipped  lo  a  cluster  of  marshals,  "I've 
never  gotten  so  mucli  applause — and 
no  moiwyl" 

Cosby  may  have  set  a  new  standard 
for  being  gracious  on  the  dais.  He  stood 
and  applauded  when  each  representa- 
tive of  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
degiec  categories  came  up  lo  receive 
his  or  her  diploma.  And  he  set  another 
precedent  wtien.  after  receiving  his 
honorarv  degree  (and  mugging  during 
the  Latin  recitation),  he  bent  towards 
the  microphone.  "Let  me  make  a  fool 
out  of  myself, "  he  .said  to  the  crowd, 
"and  interrupt  this  ceremony  to  tell  you 
something. 

"All  of  vou  have  made  me,  my 
wife,  and  mv  familv  very  happv  today," 
Cosbv  said  gentlv.   "\'<ni  have  no  idea 
what  il  means  to  see  <  hildren  not  of  my 
own  f)lood,  not  mv  own  i  hildren,  grad- 
uate, and  lo  see  your  parents  looking 
and  feeling  so  wonderful."  He  paused 
to  scan  the  seniors  assembled  before 
him.  "1  have  never  seen  such  great 
smites  on  the  laces  of  people  who  are 
going  forth, "  he  observed.   '.And  in  the 
words  of  my  lather;  "Forth  is  not  t)ack 
home.'  "  The  seniors  and,  one  assumes, 
their  parents,  laughed. 

"in  the  words  of  mv  grandfather, 
who  never  read  a  book  oilier  tlian  the 
Bible,  first  comes  reality.  Then  comes 
philosophy.  We  start,"  Cosby  conclud- 
ed, "with  the  rent."  The  crowd  roared, 
and  liill  Cosbv  relurncd  lo  his  seat. 


clinching  his  honorary  doctor  of  hu- 
mane lellers  degree  and  wearing  his 
new  satin  hood  with  the  t'lan  only  a 
superstar  could  muster. 
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In  the  end,  a  morlarboard  message 
puts  Couimencement  if i  perspective 
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A  PLEA  FROM  THE  KING  OF  JORDAN 


'It  is  time  for  America 

to  reassert  its  moral  leadership 

around  the  gbbe' 
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His  Majesty  King  Hiisscni  I  aj  Joidaii.  fri- 
Iher  of  Fi'i.sal  Hussein  '85.  was  one  oj  this 
year's  Commencement  Forums  speakers,  ad- 
dressing a  capacity  crowd  in  Sayles  Hall. 
The  address  was  also  a  part  of  the  Stephen 
A.  Ogden,  Jr.  Memorial  Lecture  Series.  A 
shortened  version  of  the  King's  talk  is 
printed  here. 

Tlic  degrees  and  I  lie  knowl- 
edge you  [the  class  of  1985] 
have  acquired  are  indeed 
important  for  your  life's 
work.  Bui  in  my  experience,  as  a  com- 
pulsory student  in  the  school  of  contin- 
uing education,  I  believe  there  is  some- 
thing that  will  piove  even  more 
important  to  vou.  And  that  is  the  stan- 
dard ol  \alues  which  \ou  have  ac- 
quiretl,  or  deri\ed,  in  the  course  of 
your  education.  It  is  important,  because 
whatever  careers  vou  follow,  or  lives 
you  lead,  the  most  iiuportant  decisions 
you  make  will  involve  values,  not 
things.  I'hey  will  involve  questions — not 
olw'hether  this  will  work  or  not,  but  of 
whether  this  is  right  or  that  is  wrong. 
These  are  the  most  difficult  decisions. 
They  are.  also,  the  most  profoiuid  in 
their  consequeiues. 

L'nless  one  has  developed  a  valid 
standard  for  moial  judgment,  one  will 
foiHider,  not  floinish,  in  whatever  one 
undertakes.  This  is  the  most  important 
lesson  I  have  learned  in  the  course  of 
iny  experience.  1  want  to  sfiare  some  of 
this  lesson  with  you,  as  you  enter  your 
new  life  and  assume  \()in  new  respon- 
sibilities. 

One  of  the  great  challenges  you 
will  face  is  that  a  part  of  the  world,  and 
some  in  it,  do  not  have,  or  do  not  be- 
lieve, in  a  standard  of  moral  values. 
Many  in  the  world  today  operate  on  the 
basis  of  practical  expediency,  ^'ou  have 
undoubtedly  observed  this  yourselves. 
It  has  become  a  philosophv  of  life  for 
many.  This  is  true  among  nations  as 
well  as  among  indi\iduals. 

Ihe  dilennna  of  our  age  is  the 
combination  of  unprecedented  material 
progress  and  systematic  spiritual  de- 
cline. The  decline  in  public  and  private 
nioralit\'  can  be  witnessed  in  the  market 


place  as  well  as  the  forums  of  interna- 
tional diplomacy.  In  the  past,  a  man's 
honor  and  reputation  were  his  most 
valuable  assets.  Business  agreements 
were  made  with  a  handshake.   I  f)da\ 
one  might  be  well  advised  to  check  the 
"bottom  line"  and  read  the  "small 
print."   I  his  is  not  to  indict  the  business 
or  international  comnuniities,  for  each 
contain  members  of  the  highest  char- 
acter and  noblest  \irtues.  It  is  simpiv  a 
reflection  of  the  einiromuent  in  which 
these  communities  are  surrounded 

I  have  foimd,  in  my  experience, 
that  expediency,  whether  it  is  practical 
or  not,  is  an  unreliable  guide  for  be- 
havior. Human  behavior  must  be  guid- 
ed bv  a  higher  pi  inciple.  Praclicalitv  has 
its  place,  but  onl\  within  a  framework 
of  values,  which  all  men  of  good  will 
share. 

I  have  become  convinced — the 
hard  way — that  the  only  reliable  guide- 
posts  for  responsible  and  respectable 
conduct,  including  foreign  polic\  for- 
nuilations  and  international  relations,  is 
a  true  c(>m|)<)site  of  nioralitv.  legality, 
and  lealitN.  When  this  trio  is  not  in 
harmom  ,  policies  and  actions  go  askew, 
(lontrai)  to  popular  pragmatic  pre- 
cepts, 1  have  discovered  that  moral 
sense  and  common  sense  are  not  mu- 
tually exclusive.  As  a  practical  matter 
they  are  synonymous.  Indeed,  unprin- 
cipled policies  arc  ultimateh  and  in- 
herenlh  intpractical.   Ihe  sooner  one 
learns  that  simple  lesson  the  simpler 
one's  lite  becomes. 

Where  does  one  find  this  code  of 
moral  \alues  w hich,  as  I  am  suggesting, 
should  play  an  important  part  in  your 
lives?  Well,  most  of  the  major  religions, 
in  addition  to  their  beliefs  regarding 
divinity,  espouse  common  laws  of  mor- 
ality. It  should  not  be  strange  that  the 
values  cherished  by  all  the  three  major 
religions  are  the  same,  since  they  origi- 
nate from  a  common  source.  For  ex- 
ample, Islam,  the  predominaiu  religion 
in  the  Middle  East,  accepts,  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  its  religious  teachings,  both 
the  Old  and  New  Festaments.  If  this 
commonality  of  moral  traditions  among 
the  world's  major  religions  does  not  say 


something  about  the  universalitv  of 
religion,  it  does  sav  something  about 
the  universality  ol  mankind. 

,So,  religion  provides  one  common 
traditional  source  for  a  standard  of 
moral  values.  Whatever  one's  private 
religious  beliefs  ma\  be,  moral  stan- 
dards are  not  sectarian.  Bv  their  nature, 
thev  do  appiv  to,  and  can  be  shared  bv, 
all  of  us.  For  vour  further  consideration 
I  would  also  suggest  that  even  a  \()ung 
person  can  look  to  the  great  traditions 
of  this  world  without  seeming  to  be  "old 
fashioned."  .Americans  can  also  look  to 
their  own  heritage  for  the  standard  of 
values  of  which  I  speak.  \'our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  contains  a  pow- 
erful bin  simple  statement  of  principle 
which,  if  applied  toda\ ,  would  revolu- 
tionize the  world.   '.All  men  are  en- 
dowed bv  their  creator  with  certain  ina- 
lienable rights,  the  right  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  This  is 
the  most  profound  curtailment  of  the 
power  of  government  and  rulers,  and 
the  most  legitimate  rationale  for  the 
universal  rights  of  man.  that  I  have 
ever  seen  enunciated  in  such  few- 
words.  \o\u  svstem  of  jurisprudence 
and  your  Bill  of  Rights  are  derived 
from  moral  principles  which  enshrine 
the  sanctity  of  life  and  all  that  this  con- 
veys in  a  political  society. 

You  can  also  look  much  closer 
towards  home,  to  the  carlv  historv  of 
this  state  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  ori- 
gins ol  this  cit\  of  Pro\  idence,  as  an- 
other source  of  the  principles  which 
should  guide  \ou.  Ouiiaged  b\  the  vio- 
lations of  its  "inalienable  rights,"  Rhode 
Island  proclaimed  its  independence 
from  Great  Britain  on  May  4,  1776 
— two  months  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed  in  Philadel- 
phia— and  became  America's  first  free 
republic.  Rhode  Island  was  also  the  first 
free  ha\en  of  religious  worship  in  the 
new  world  when  Roger  Williams  and 
his  followers,  escaping  oppression,  set- 
tled here  in  1636.  He  named  this  cit\  in 
commemoration  of  God's  providence.  I 
wonder  how  man\  places  there  are  in 
the  world  toda\  in  which  the  people 
would  attribute  their  good  fortune  to 
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the  benevolence  of  God  and  name  their 
capital  Providence  out  of  gratitude  to 
God  for  their  blessings. 

One  ol  tlie  most  dramatic  exam- 
ples of  the  gaps  between  the  world's 
technological  progress  and  moral  recti- 
tude is  nuclear  weapons.   The  material 
tools  of  destruction  have  become  so 
powerful  that  the  world  now  lives  un- 
der the  constant  shadow  of  total  anni- 
hilation. The  stakes  are  enormous;  and 
mistakes  never  carried  a  higher  risk.  It 
is  no  longer  a  question  of  sell-defense: 
It  is  a  question  of  self-preservation. 
Nuclear  war  is  not  a  military  problem. 
It  is  a  moral  dilemma.   Fhe  nuclear  race 
involves  not  only  a  negation  of  law,  but 
a  negation  of  morality.  The  problem 
cannot  be  solved  by  practical  expedien- 
cy. Its  only  resolution  lies  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  moral  imperatives  on 
which  oiM  religions  and  your  nation 
were  founded.   This  problem  will  be 
one  of  your  generation's  greatest  clial- 
lenges.  How  well  equipped  you  are  to 
handle  it  could  determine  your  destiny. 

Among  the  familiar  principles 
which  are  fundamental  to  your  political 
beliefs  are  self-determination,  suprem- 
acy of  the  law,  and  the  protection  of 
human  rights.  The  fact  that  each  of 
these  principles  is  \iolated  on  a  contin- 
uing basis  throughout  the  world  is  the 
source  of  most  of  the  world's  greatest 
problems.  It  also  underscoies  the  spe- 
cial need  for  dedicated  leaders  to  rees- 
tablish the  principles  which  are  being 
violated.  This  is  a  crusade  America 
could  lead  and  one  voiu'  generation 
should  join. 

The  area  from  w hich  I  come,  the 
Middle  East,  has  Ijeen  suffering  for 
years  from  tlie  violations  of  these  verv 
principles.  Ihe  Arab-Israeli  conflict  is  a 
prime  example  of  dealing  with  an  in- 
ternational problem  on  the  basis  of 
expediency  at  the  expense  of  tradition- 
al moral  and  legal  values.  As  a  policy,  it 
has  proven  to  be  not  only  proliibitively 
expensive  and  dangerous  but  morally 
bankrupt — for  everyone.  This  conflict 
has  caused  four  major  wars  and  more 
suffering  and  destruction  than  I  can 
describe.  It  is  a  classic  case  of  missed 
opportunities,  unhonored  obligations, 
unfulfilled  responsibilities,  and  morally 
irreconcilable  practices  and  policies.  It 
is  the  source  of  many  of  the  lessons  1 
have  learned. 

The  guideposts  of  moralitv,  legali- 
ty, and  realitv  have  been  consistently 
violated.  The  Middle  East  conflict  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  abandomnent  of 
principles,  of  ignoring  the  law,  and  dis- 
torting the  facts.  It  is  time  to  deal  with 


the  issue  in  tenns  of  its  inoral  dimen- 
sions, and  in  terms  of  those  principles, 
which  in  many  ways  the  United  .States 
fostered  and  bequeathed  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  They  are  the  basis  of  the 
moral  leadership  for  which  your  coun- 
try has  been  admired.  It  is  the  applica- 
tion of  those  principles  to  the  issues  of 
our  problem  which  are  direly  needed 
now. 

As  with  most  conflicts,  the  dimen- 
sions are  not  only  moral.  They  are  also 
human.  In  my  part  of  the  world,  these 
involve  one  and  a  half  million  Palestin- 
ians who  have  been  under  military  oc- 
cupation for  the  past  eighteen  years 
and  another  two  million  who  have  been 
uprooted  from  their  homes,  many  of 
whom  still  reside  in  refugee  camps, 
exiled  and  stateless.  This  is  the  human 
dimension  that  moralitv  must  address. 

These  millions  of  Palestinians  hope 
and  believe,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  time  for 
America  to  reassert  its  moral  leadership 
and  authoritv  around  the  globe.  It  is  an 
event  for  which  the  world  vearns  and 


which  it  would  welcome  and  support. 

I  also  believe  that  you,  the  1985 
graduating  class  of  Brown  University, 
could,  in  your  individual  capacities, 
play  a  major  lole  in  uphf)lding  your 
nation's  ideals.  I  can  think  of  no  contri- 
bution which  would  be  more  beneficial 
to  the  welfare  of  the  world,  more  re- 
warding to  America,  and  more  satisfy- 
ing to  your  good  selves. 

One  of  the  goals  of  education  is  to 
seek  the  truth.  Investigating  and  un- 
derstanding the  various  aspects  of  any 
problem  is  fundamental  to  that  search. 
This  will  require  vou  to  broaden  your 
knowledge  regarding  the  many  prob- 
lems and  issues  which  confront  the 
world.   The  truth  and  principles  which 
you  must  seek  to  uphold  are  by 
definition  objective,  consistent,  and 
indivisible.  They  must  be  applied  by 
you  in  the  same  manner,  ^'ou  cannot  be 
selective  and  still  uphold  the  noble  tra- 
ditions of  your  great  nation.  This  will 
be  your  finest  contribution  and  highest 
achievement.  Ifl 


'Proud  and  envious  parent' 


Like  other  proud  parents  here 
today,  I  have  a  son,  Feisal,  who  is 
graduating.  I  am  both  grateful  and 
envious  that  he  is  one  of  those  privi- 
leged to  have  the  benefits  of  a 
Brown  education  and  a  Brown  de- 
gree. I  am  grateful  because  1  know 
his  four  years  at  Brown  will  equip 
him  well  for  whatever  he  aspires  to 
in  the  future. 

I  am  envious  because  I  did  not 
have  the  privilege  of  a  formal  mii- 
versitv  education.  I  have  always  re- 
gretted that  fact,  but  because  of  the 
circumstances  of  my  life,  it  was  not 
possible.  I  have  received,  from  time 
to  time,  honorarv  degrees  out  of  the 


consideration  of  some  distinguished 
universities.  But  even  though  the 
degrees  are  called  honorarv,  ihev  do 
not  warrant  the  same  honor  as  the 
hard-earned  degrees  which  you  will 
receive  on  Mondav. 

By  force  of  circumstances,  I 
assumed  my  present  role  in  life 
when  I  was  only  seventeen  years' 
old — about  the  time  most  of  you, 
and  my  own  contemporaries,  com- 
menced their  university  education. 
But  I  did  graduate  as  an  officer 
from  the  British  Roval  Military 
Academv.  It  proved  to  be  something 
of  a  prophetic  experience,  in  that 
our  part  of  the  world  has  been 
immersed  in  wars  ever  since  I  as- 
sumed the  throne. 

.Although  Sandhurst  did  not 
make  me  a  niilitarv  strategist,  subse- 
quent e\ents  have  almost  qualified 
me  for  such  a  profession.  From  the 
nature  of  my  job  description,  I  have 
also  had  to  become  something  of  a 
political  scientist.  And  in  the  process 
1  have  been  exposed  to  a  bit  of 
modern  history.  While  I  have  not 
had  the  benefit  of  instruction  from 
your  distinguished  faculty,  I  might 
be  able  to  pass  some  of  your  courses 
and,  maybe,  if  1  studied  hard 
enough,  to  earn  a  degree.  I  am  hap- 
py, however,  not  to  be  put  to  the 
test. 


Seniors 
Sing 


Fen  graduates  of 
the  class  of  1985 
reflect  on  Brown 


//\  difjiiull  III  icKill  (I  livelier  lime  uu  the 
Itidirti  rumpus  lliiin  llie  academic  year  jiisl 
(iincluded. 

It  was  a  year  wlirii  students  spoke 
nut — about  nuclear  war.  claims  of  racism 
<ind  sexism,  jinancial  aid.  fraternities,  the 
curriculum,  and  South  Africa. 

For  this  Jnial  issue  oj  the  year,  the  edi- 
tors of  the  BAM  a.sked  ten  seniors  to  tell  m 
what  being  at  Hrown  means.  Here.  then,  are 
the  athletes,  the  artists,  the  writers,  the  mli- 
visls.  the  sliaf/ers  of  this  tear. 

B\    Katheiine  Hinds  and 
Anne  Ditfth 

Photographs  liy  John  Foraste 


NETA 
CRAWFORD 

'I  can't  divorce 

my  values  from  my 

intellectual  interests' 


Neta  Crawford.  Mihoaukee;  independent 
concentration  m  "The  War  .System  and  Al- 
ternatives to  Militarism."  Co-founder  of  the 
Krowii  Disarmament  Croup.  Created  a 
Croup  Indefiendeiil  Slud\  Project  on  the 
hisliny  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Assisted 
f)li\sics  Projessor  Ceorge  Seidel  in  leaching 
" Perspectwes  on  Nuclear  War."  Took  a 
leave  in  1983  to  work  at  the  Institute  j or 
Defense  and  Disarmament  Studies  in 
Krookline.  Massachusetts.  Future  plans: 
Writing  and  sfieaking  on  miltlaty  i.ssues  and 
disarmanieni:  ei'dilutillw  graduate  school. 

I  laiiie  to  Brouii  thinking  1  would  he  a 
professional  ph()togra])hei .  1  shot  a  tew 
pictures  lor  the  BDH,  hut  that's  it.  1  liad 
viewed  photography  as  a  way  of  seeing 
social  conditions  and  presenting  them 
as  images,  hut  1  decided  there  were 
some  social  and  politic. li  problems  1 
should  address  more  directly. 

I  got  invohed  in  the  peace  move- 
menl  when  I  realized  the  incredible 
amoimt  of  el  fort — physical,  financial, 
hmnan  resources — that  was  going  into 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  I  alwavs  had  in 
the  back  of  my  mind  the  conception 
that  there  were  nuclear  arsenals,  but 
then  I  found  out  some  of  the  particulai 
facts. 

■fhe  question  we  were  after  in  our 
GISP  was.   ■What  is  driving  the  nuclear 
arms  race?"  Is  it  the  gleam  of  new 
technologv,  or  conscious  political  deci- 
sions? Aie  we  in  control,  or  aien't  we.-" 
After  that  course,  I  worked  in  Brown's 
Center  for  Foreign  Policy  Develop- 
ment, doing  individual  research  on 
U.S.  bombers. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the 
Brown  experience  for  me  has  been  the 
encouragement  I've  gotten  from  pro- 
fessors. They've  shown  me  ttiat  I 
needn't  divoice  my  values  from  my  in- 
tellectual interests;  in  fact,  I  can  chal- 
lenge mv  own  values,  and  other  peo- 


ple's, through  research,  writing,  and 
speaking.  People  like  [Nancy  Duke 
Lewis  I'rofessoi  ]  Joan  Scolt,  George 
.Seidel,  [Lectiuer  in   Fheatre  Arts]  Bar- 
liara  lanneubamn,  [.Assistant  I'rolessor 
of  .Afro-Anieric.m  Studies]  .\n.mi 
Dzidzienvo  ...  .Ml  of  I  hem  helped  uk- 
ligine  out  that  a  merging  of  interests 
and  values  is  legitimate. 

I've  been  proud  of  this  year's  acti- 
vists, of  their  courage  to  bring  up  issues 
within  the  University.  I'm  particularly 
pioud  of  )ason  Salzman  ['H(i],  who  took 
wh.it  seemed  to  he  a  ciackpot  idea  and 
made  people  see  w  hat  he  was  really 
saving:  thai  nudear  war  is  suicide.  I'm 
also  proud  of  Sand\  Kalz  ['85]  and  the 
other  members  of  the  CI.\  ptotest  who. 
I  hope,  made  people  see  that  the  issue 
is  not  necessarily  one  of  freedom  of 
speech,  but  of  the  United  Slates  mining 
the  harbors  of  Nicaragua,  and  othei 
covert  activities  which  are  not  accepta- 
ble in  a  moial  oi  ,m  iutei  n.ilional  Ifg.il 
sense. 

I'm  proud  ol  the  members  of  the 
1  bird  Woild  (omnuniilv.  If  f'd  h.id 
more  time,  I  would  have  participated  in 
their  actions  more,  but  I  spent  my  en- 
liie  second  .semester  hnishing  my  the- 
sis. I  wasn't  surprised  by  the  activism  of 
the  I  bird  World  community. 

One  thing  that  has  bothered  me 
•ibout  Brown  is  its  F'.uiocentrism.    1  he 
response  that  there  aien'l  enough  bl.K  k 
Ph.D.'s  to  fill  leaching  positions  misses 
the  point.   Fhere  are  black  Ph.D.'s.  bui 
they're  going  to  black  inslilutioiis  and 
to  places  which  are  friendlier,  more 
amenable  to  their  concerns.   I'he  Uni- 
versity has  to  examine  what  it  means  lo 
have  a  Third  World  perspective  in  the 
academii  disciplines  and  in  the  inlei- 
disiiplinar\  sliuctuies.  It  has  to  make 
Blown  a  place  where   Ihird  World 
people  want  to  go,  and  lo  stav. 


DAVID 
DeLUCA 

'More  students 
should  protest 
federal-aid  cuts' 


David  DeLuca.  iWcii'  Y'ork  C.ily;  gtadualed 
with  huiwrs  in  political  science.  Co-fuunder 
of  "  111/1 ,"  an  umbrella  group  for  finan- 
cial-aid fund-raising  and  awareness  among 
Brown  students.  Past  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Rhode  Island  Students;  sened  on 
UCS  and  as  a  freshman  team  advisor;  wrote 
article\  for  several  campii.\  puhlications;  was 
a  finalist  for  senior  orator,  and  spoke  to  fel- 
low Phi  Beta  Kappii  inductees  on  Com- 
mencement weekend.  Future  plans:  Politics, 
government. 

If  you  make  ati  effort.  Brown  is  a 
fifteeii-hoLir-a-day  learning  experience. 
M\  major  eommilmeiu  was  to  things  in 
the  eommnnity.  In  the  fall  of  1984  I 
coordinated  the  Blown  area  tor  Sher- 
win  Kapstein's  ['39]  campaign  for  state 
representative.  1  have  a  very  different 
perspective  from  a  lot  of  the  so-called 
activists  here,  because  I've  been  off- 
campus  and  I've  seen  what  it's  like. 

I  did  mv  honors  thesis  on  the  C^IA 
and  covert  action.  1  was  in  the  room 
during  the  CMA  ariest  this  \ear,  and  I 
thought  it  was  the  most  dangerous, 
egregious  breach  of  free  speech  I've 
seen  here.  I  agree  with  some  of  the  is- 
sues (the  protestors)  raised — I'm  very 
opposed  to  what  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration is  doing  in  C^entral  America.  But 
th.il  opposition  doesn't  give  vou  the 
right  to  violate  the  rights  of  other  stu- 
dents or  of  the  CIA.  If  we  can  construct 
a  curriculum  based  on  people  making 
choices,  we  can  also  let  students  decide 
for  themselves  whether  they  want  to 
work  for  the  CIA  or  not. 

Working  for  financial  aid  was  the 
most  important  thing  for  me.  Fred 
Horowitz  ['8()]  and  I  got  together  [to 
form  l/l/lj.  and  decided  that  theie  are 
a  lot  of  gioiips  trying  to  raise  money 
lot  financial  aid  at  Brown,  but  what's 
reallv  needed  is  something  more  to 
laise  consciousness.  Students  should 


realize  that  everyone  here  is  on 
financial  aid.  Even  if  you're  paying  f  ufl 
tuition,  the  University  is  still  under- 
writing vou.  It  starts  at  a  grass-ioots 
level:  People  realize  the  person  living 
next  to  them  is  on  aid,  and  if  he  or  she 
doesn't  get  it,  they  won't  be  next  door 
much  longer. 

We're  not  at  a  point  in  this  (ountiy 
where  we're  talking  about  full  access  [to 
a  college  education],  and  that's  a  shame. 
There's  a  saying:  "Education  cuts  never 
heal."  I'd  like  to  see  more  students  in- 
volved in  protesting  federal-aid  cuts. 
It's  not  glamorous;  vou  don't  get  vour 
name  in  the  liDH  evcr\  day;  and  vou'll 
be  tieated  rudeh  sometimes  by  aides  in 
Congress.  But  it's  impoitant. 

I'd  like  to  see  a  few  things  changed 
here.  I  think  the  frats  should  go — the 
all-male  frats.  I  cannot  make  a  good 
case  for  going  to  one  of  the  most  di- 
verse schools  in  the  coiuitrv,  and  then 
living  with  a  bunch  of  all-while  males 
from  one  or  two  areas  of  the  coinitrv. 

I'd  also  like  to  see  moie  people 
leave  hei e  with  a  feeling  of  obligation 
to  their  country.  1  don't  mean  in  the 
shallow  sense  of  llag-waving.  I  mean 
willing  to  commit  themselves  long-term 
to  making  the  U.S.  a  better  place.  If 
vou  feel  you  can  do  that  b\  helping  the 
homeless  in  New  York  City,  or  b\  sign- 
ing up  to  do  forestrv,  or  bv  enlisting  in 
the  armed  forces,  that's  great.  I'm  talk- 
ing about  voluntarv  service.  Some  of 
the  brightest  people  in  our  society  are 
coming  out  of  this  school  right  now, 
and  they're  going  into  investment 
banking  or  working  for  a  huge  high- 
tech  compaiiN.  I'm  not  talking  about  the 
people  with  loans  to  lepa) ;  I'm  talking 
about  people  who  are  aliead\  wealtln. 
It  would  be  great  if  more  of  ihem 
would  get  involved. 


SUSAN 
SCHWARTZ 

'Volunteering  gets 
me  off  the  Hill,  out 
into  the  real  world' 


Susan  Schwartz,  Alnngton,  Pennsylvania; 
majored  in  history.  President  of  Brown 
Community  Outreach  (BCO);  active  in  Big 
Sisters  and  the  Rhode  Island  School  for  the 
Deaf  program.  Future  plans:  Will  he  work- 
ing in  the  management  development  pro- 
gram at  the  Bank  of  New  England  in  Bos- 
ton. 

I  think  the  wave  of  activism  has  helped 
BCO  a  lot.  There  is  much  awareness  of 
the  need  for  conuiuniity  service  and 
social  action.  The  activists  in  political 
issues  are  saving,  "We  need  a  change. " 
Community  service  is  saying,  "Okay, 
there  are  pioblems,  and  we're  doing  in 
a  small  way  what  we  can  to  change 
things."  It's  the  ideological  and  the  ac- 
tion coming  together. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  my  time 
at  Brown  have  to  do  with  being  a  Big 
Sister.  When  you're  away,  the  girls 
write  letteis  saying,  "I  miss  vou,  I  love 
you.  I  can't  wait  to  see  you."  Vou  get 
really  excited.  It  takes  time  to  develop  a 
close  relationship;  they  don't  trust  vou 
right  away.  \'ou  just  show  them  you 
care.  Even  if  you're  in  the  middle  of 
finals,  you  call  and  say,  "I'm  studying  all 
day  todav,  but  I'd  rather  be  in  the 
park. "  My  deaf  Little  Sister,  Kim,  loves 
putting  on  mv  clothes,  putting  on 
makeup,  modeling.  Melissa  is  mote  of  a 
sports  person;  she  plavs  basketball  and 
football  and  baseball  and  likes  to  ride 
bikes  anci  Hy  kites.   Ihey  give  me  two 
different  kinds  of  roles.  It  makes  me 
get  out  and  be  active  and  take  time  to 
breathe  rather  than  getting  so  caught 
up  here. 

Volunteering  gives  me  a  proper 
perspective.  I  get  off  the  Hill;  I  drive  to 
Federal  Hill  to  get  Melissa,  and  to  Lin- 
coln to  pick  up  Kim.  \ou  see  families, 
and  mails  ...  it's  the  real  world,  ^ou 
learn  about  other  issues  out  there — how 
these  families  make  ends  meet,  what 
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TmiT^  ITial  \\  ill  <  li.iiit;f  u  iicn 
Brown.  I'll  piohabK  gft  nioic  iiUeiise, 
trying  to  work  and  volunteer  and  enjoy 
iiivseir.  I'm  not  worried,  though,  be- 
i.nisc  th.it's  how  I've  always  lived. 


\()ii  ii'.ii  n  inc  \Tu 

and  took  me  on  as  an  nulcpindint 
study-  We  started  with  the  Bil)le  and 
moved  up.  He's  the  greatest  teaehei  1 
could  ever  imagine.  1  didn't  work  well 
with  him  because  1  was  always  off  doing 
a  million  other  things.  But  he  was  a 
constant  presence:  "Well,  David,  if  vou 
want  to  get  something  out  ot  this  stiidv . 


we  tl(i.  Bui  m  some  ke\  lespeits  we 
don't.  Also,  1  never  got  the  feeling  that 
anyone  could  reallv  advise  me.  1  knew 
what  I  wanted,  and  I  never  really  trust- 
ed anyone  here  to  tell  me  what's  best 
for  me.  I  think  thei  e  ought  to  be  .some- 
one within  the  University  [for  people 
like  me]  ...  a  Maverick  .Advisor,  or  the 
.■Xdvisoi  1 01  the  .Arrogant  Ones. 
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International  Lounge:  Comfortable 
meeting  room  containing  foreign  language 
newspapers  and  periodicals. 

First  Floor:  West  Lounge  with  fireplace, 
subdued  background  for  chess,  checkers, 
conversation.  Directly  below,  informal 
Lower  Lounge  with  television,  pool  table, 
access  to  Cafe. 


Mmmm 


The  Leung  Gallery:  The  Leung  Gallery  was 
restored  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Leung  of  Hong  Kong,  and 
dedicated  in  June  1 983  in  honor  of 
Jacqueline  Leung  '83. 

First  Floor:  New  Blue  Room  Cafe  with 
open  stairway  leading  directly  to  more 
intimate  Cafe  below. 
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The  refurbished  Second  Floor  West: 

Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students,  the  Chap- 
lains Office,  meeting  rooms 

Third  Floor  East  and  West:  Student 
Organization  Offices  and  space  for  Student 
Publications. 


Brown  needs  your  help  . . . 

The  Committee  on  Faunce  House  seeks  $3.4  million  in  gifts  and  pledges  for 
the  renovation  and  restoration  of  this  historic  building. 

The  new  Faunce  House  will  be  the  Student  Center  many  in  the  University 
have  long  urged  Brown  to  consider.  While  Faunce  House  has  always  been, 
philosophically,  for  the  students,  it  no  longer  meets  their  very  real,  practical 
needs.  To  reinforce  the  students'  strong  renewed  interest  in  the  University 
community,  we  propose  to  make  Faunce  House  more  attractive  as  well  as 
more  functional  for  this  and  future  generations. 

We  need  your  support.  Your  generosity  will  help  Faunce  House  live  again. 
Your  help  will  complete  the  vision  of  our  far-sighted  early  benefactors  who 
would  celebrate  our  interpretation  and  expansion  of  their  original  dream. 
Please  join  us  in  meeting  this  exciting  challenge. 

BENJAMIN  V.   LAMBERT  '60 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Faunce  House 
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nji   Liicinstrivcs  wiicmri  iiicv  warn  lu 
work  tor  llie  i'.W  or  not. 

Working  foi  financial  aid  was  tlie 
most  ini[)oitant  thing  for  nie.  Fred 
Horowitz  ['86]  and  1  got  togellici  [to 
torni  1/1/1],  and  decided  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  groups  Irving  to  raise  money 
tor  financial  aid  at  Brown,  but  what's 
really  needed  is  something  more  to 
raise  consciousness.  Students  should 


i.i^iiiiitg  oui  ui  mis  sciiciui  iij^rii  iu»\\. 
and  the\'re  going  into  imestment 
hanking  or  working  (or  a  huge  high- 
tech  company.  I'm  not  talking  about  the 
people  with  loans  to  repa\ ;  I'm  talking 
about  people  who  .ire  .ilieadx  wealth\. 
It  would  be  great  if  more  ot  them 
would  get  involved. 


get  out  ano  oe  active  ana  take  time  to 
lireathe  rather  than  getting  so  caught 
up  heie. 

V'olunteeiing  gi\es  me  a  proper 
perspective.  I  get  oft  the  Hill;  I  drive  to 
Fedeial  Hill  to  get  Melissa,  and  to  Lin- 
coln to  pick  up  Kim.  Vou  see  families, 
and  malls  ...  it's  the  real  world.  '\'ou 
learn  about  other  issues  out  there — how 
these  families  make  ends  meet,  what 


Arcade:  Newly  painted  and  well-lit,  the 
Arcade  will  feature  kiosks,  a  student-run 
Convenience  Store,  the  Barber  Shop,  various 
Student  Government  Offices,  public  tele- 
phones, and  lockers.  The  Arcade  leads 
directly  to  the  Post  Office  and  mailboxes, 
and  on  to  the  Underground  Pub  (Big 
Mother's).  There  are  plans  to  redo  the 
Courtyard  at  a  later  date  for  open  air  dining, 
which  will  serve  as  an  extension  of  the 
popular,  crowded  Pub. 


Faunce  House  Theatre:  Refurbishing  the 
theatre,  which  ultimately  will  include  new 
seats,  acoustical  improvements,  a  new  floor 
and  ceiling,  lobby  renovations  and  improve- 
ments in  the  heating  system,  will  bring  the 
art  of  playgoing  at  Brown  up  to  the  caliber 
of  the  performances- 
Remembered  fondly  for  over  fifty  years  by 
Brown  and  Pembroke  performers  and  area 
audiences,  Faunce  House  Theatre  remains  in 


constant  use  for  Sock  and  Buskin  produc- 
tions, Brownbrokers,  dance  programs, 
lectures  and  films. 

The  Terrace:  Not  shown  in  the  drawing  are 
external  alterations  that  will  add  a  wide 
staircase  from  the  terrace  outside  what  is 
now  Airport  Lounge  down  to  the  Green. 


With  your  help,  Faunce  House  will  become  the  Student  Center  Brown  students 
are  looking  for  -  a  place  where  their  common  social  lives  can  unfold  and  a 
sense  of  community  life  can  be  found.  Give  now.  Use  the  enclosed  pledge 
card  and  envelope. 

Gifts  payable  to  Brown  University  may  be  made  in  cash  or  securities,  and  may 
be  extended  in  payment  for  a  period  of  up  to  three  years. 

For  further  information  contact: 

Committee  on  Faunce  House 
Brown  University  /  Box  1893 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 
Telephone  401  863-2374 


ttunk  that  will  (h.iniJe  when  1  leave 
Brown.  I'll  piohabK  i^et  more  intense, 
li\ini^  to  work  and  voiunteei  and  enjov 
niv.seli.  I'tn  not  worried,  lliongli.  be- 
cause lliat's  how  \'w  always  lived. 


you  leach  ine  juclarsin.-'    Me  sain  sure 
and  look  me  on  as  an  iiidepeii<lent 
studv.  V\'e  slarted  with  die  Bil)le  and 
moved  up.  He's  the  grealesi  leadiei   1 
could  ever  imagine.  1  didn't  work  well 
with  him  because  I  was  always  off  doing 
a  million  other  things.  But  he  was  a 
constant  presence:  "Well,  David,  if  you 
vvaiil  to  gel  something  oiii  ol  this  study, 


WRal  s  best  lor  ihem.  in  many  respects 
we  do.  Bill  in  some  kev  respects  we 
don't.  Also,  I  ne\ei  got  the  feeling  that 
anyone  could  reallv  advise  me.  1  knew 
what  I  wauled,  and  I  never  really  trust- 
ed anyone  here  lo  tell  me  wlial's  bcsl 
for  mc.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some- 
one within  ihe  University  [for  people 
like  me]  ...  a  Maverick  Advisor,  or  the 
.'Vdvisor  for  I  he  .\rroganl  Ones. 
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lui   iiifiii-icivcb  wiiciiici    iMC\    wain  lu- 
woi  k  foi  the  CIA  or  not. 

VVorkiiiiJ  (or  linancial  aid  was  the 
iiiosi  iiiipoitaiil  thing  lor  me.  Fred 
Horowitz  ['8(i]  .tnd  I  got  together  [to 
lorni  l/I/l],  and  decided  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  gToups  tr\ ing  to  rai.se  nioiie) 
for  linancial  aid  at  Brown,  hut  what's 
really  needed  is  something  more  to 
raise  consciousness.  Students  shoidd 


(.vMiiiiig  tnii  ui   iiiis  MinMji  ll^lll   inn\, 
and  they're  going  into  in\estment 
hanking  or  working  lor  a  huge  high- 
tech  compaii) .  I'm  not  talking  ahoiit  the 
people  with  loans  to  repav ;  I'm  talking 
aboin  people  who  are  alread\  wealllu. 
It  would  be  great  if  more  of  ihem 
would  get  involved. 


get  out  ana  oe  active  and  take  tmie  to 
breathe  rather  than  getting  so  caught 
up  heie. 

V'okniteering  gives  nie  a  proper 
peispective.  I  get  off  the  Hill;  I  dri\e  to 
Fedeial  Hill  to  get  Melissa,  and  to  Lin- 
coln to  pick  up  Kim.  You  see  Families, 
and  malls  ...  it's  the  real  world,  ^'ou 
learn  about  other  issues  out  there — how 
these  families  make  ends  meet,  what 


you  iiifan  lo  llicin,  liou  \()ii  citi  liilp.  1 
wanted  lo  beioinc  |)ail  ot  llie  lariJcr 
coninuiiiitv  at  lirouii.  People  in  liigli 
school  are  very  lonnnunilv-active, 
tinough  Y's,  tinougli  churches, 
through  synagogues.   They  get  to  col- 
lege and  they  just  cut  it  off.  It  shouldn't 
he  that  way;  lliere  should  he  a  n.ilinal 
piogression. 

BCX)  still  has  a  long  w.u  lo  go. 
When  ue  have  our  reci  uilment  lught 
tnsi  semester,  over  MM  [)eople  show 
up.   1  hey  say,  I  want  to  do  this.  I  want 
to  do  that.  II  200  of  them  pull  through, 
we're  ecstatic.  Right  now  BCX)  has  500 
volunteers,  which  is  great.  But  then  vou 
think,  .")00  out  of  5,000  is  only  10  per- 
cent,  f  here  are  so  m.inv  different  ways 
lo  help;  I  still  think  we  can  laise  the 
voliniteerism  here. 

1  hope  people  who  aie  gra(kiating 
will  Like  volunteerism  wilii  theni. 
Kver\lx)dv  says,  "Oh,  it's  so  haul  work- 
ing forty  hours  a  week,"  But  all  BCX) 
requires  is  three  hours  a  week,  so  my 
feeling  is,  what's  three  more  hours?  It's 
like  reading  a  book.  |ust  because  I'm 
lea\iiig  liiown  doesn't  mean  I'm  not 
going  to  read  anymore.  When  I  get  lo 
Boston  I'lTi  .going  to  continue  woi  king 
with  deaf  people.  Signing  [in  .American 
.Sign  Language]  has  been  my  favorite 
hobbv.  Deaf  people  have  their  own 
community,  and  signing  is  such  a  spe- 
cial entrance  lo  it — it's  speaking  the 
same  language. 

I'm  a  very  busy  person,  and  I  don't 
tiiink  that  will  diange  when  I  leave 
l5i()WTi.  I'll  piobabU  gel  more  intense, 
living  lo  work  and  \oliniteei  .md  enjoy 
invseir.  I'm  not  woriied,  though,  be- 
cause ih.it's  how  I'xe  always  lived. 


DAVID 
DORNSTEIN 

Advice  for  those 
who  think  they  know 
what's  best  for  them 


David  Dornstein,  Mclxisc  I'mk.  I'lnii- 
sylvaiiiii:  ituijiirril  in  <  iralnir  xriitnii;.  Pof)- 
nhn  colutiiiiisi  for  thf  Blown  Daily  Her- 
ald, (uii'd  in  varwus  lhi'/ilnr<il  pniiliniion.s. 
Future  plans:  After  spending  the  summer  in 
Isr/u'l  studying  Hebreiv.  no  plans:  "I  avoid- 
ed empl()\nu'nl  mania  to  the  point  of  slashing 
m\  ivrisls  lo  spite  my  ou<n  health." 

Mv  goal  as  a  columnist  was  to  get 
soinelhing  down  on  paper  that  would 
gel  people  to  ihink,  react,  approach  a 
problem  in  a  new  way,  laugh — a  lot 
were  designed  to  be  humorous.  My  aim 
was  not  lo  write  the  dehnilive  article  on 
[any  topic),  because  I  didn't  have  the 
time,  didn't  have  the  insight  or  the 
expertise,  but  just  to  write  what  I  can 
wi  ite  about  a  thing  .md  hope  it  draws 
the  reactions  of  those  who  can  really 
write  about  it.  Kind  of  the  reveise  of 
letters  to  the  editor  ...  letters  to  the 
reading  public.   The)  were  designed  to 
be  incomplete.  All  demanded  comple- 
tion from  those  who  read  them. 

A  big  influence,  and  probably  the 
most  impoilant  person  I  lan  into  here, 
Wcis  [Piofessoi  ot  Religious  .Studies  Ja- 
cob] Neusner.  1  came  lo  him  .it  the 
beginning  of  senior  year,  feeling  th.it  ,i 
logical  outgrowth  of  the  things  I'd  been 
studying  w.is  leading  me  b.ick  towards 
religion  and  Judaism,  And  as  a  writer,  I 
felt  that  a  lot  of  the  things  I  was  trying 
to  express  had  their  roots  in  some  sort 
of  Jewishness  that  I  hadn't  really  looked 
at  yet.  I  went  to  him  and  said,  "C^ould 
\ou  leach  me  [udaisin? "  He  said  sure 
and  took  me  on  as  an  independeni 
stiuh.  We  started  with  the  Bible  .md 
moved  up.  He's  the  greatest  teacher  I 
could  ever  imagine.  I  didn't  work  well 
with  him  because  I  was  alwa\s  oil  cfoing 
a  million  otfier  things.  Bui  he  was  a 
constant  presence:  "Well.  David,  if  you 
want  to  gel  something  out  of  this  study. 


sou  lan'l  be  in  .i  pl.i\.  and  write  .i  (ol- 
umn;  you  have  lo  do  one  thing.  One 
thing."  I'm  still  not  sure  what  th.it  one 
ihing  is  going  to  be  \el.  II  I  li.ul  to  do  il 
over,  I'd  lie  more  disciplined  .it  the 
things  tliat  I  did.  1  wish  also  that  I  had 
contributed  more  to  a  lot  of  the  .social/ 
political  activity  at  tfiis  place.  I  always 
thoughl  I  was  .11  the  fringe  of  helping. 

I  h.ive  literally  followed  mv  heart 
through  evervthing  I've  done  here.  I 
i.ui  honestly  say  that  1  haxen't  done  one 
thing,  taken  one  course  tli.it  I  didn't 
want  to  take.  Not  one.   I  he  Hip  side  is 
that  1  never  spent  much  time  on  any 
one  thing.  And  I'm  susceptible  often  to 
feeling  stupid,  uneducated,  undiscip- 
lined, unfocused,  ^'ou  just  sort  of  feel, 
"Yes,  I've  read  some  Pioust.  \'es,  I've 
studied  the  Bible  .i  little,  ^'es,  I  know 
wh.it  li.ippened  in  sixteenth-century 
Kngl.md."  Sometimes  I  can  see  the 
(oiinei  lions  and  1  know  I've  found  my 
path  ihiough  the  liberal  arts,  and  I'm 
proud  and  grateful.  Other  times  1  say, 
dainmil,  I  never  read  the  Latin  poets.  I 
don't  know  a  single  thing  about  x,  v,  or 
/. 

I  li.ive  taken  .id\.int.ige  of  ihe 
.ibsolute  free<loms  of  this  Liniversity, 
and  because  I've  been  so  absolute  in 
taking  advantage,  I  feel  as  though  I've 
laken  advantage  of  the  educational 
proiess.  I  feel  as  though  I've  ripped 
nivselfOff  within  the  New  Ourriculum. 
I  don't  know  what  1  would  do  witfi 
m.ivericks  like  me  who  lliink  they  know 
what's  best  foi  them.  In  many  respects 
we  do.  But  in  some  key  respects  we 
don't.  .Also,  I  ne\er  got  the  feeling  that 
anyone  could  le.ilK  advise  me.  1  knew 
what  I  wanted,  and  I  never  really  trust- 
ed anyone  here  lo  tell  me  what's  best 
for  me.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some- 
one within  the  University  [(or  people 
like  tne]  ...  a  Maverick  .Advisor,  or  the 
Advisor  foi  the  .\irog.ml  Ones.  j'j 


JULIET 
BRODIE 


High  hopes  for 

what  this  level 

of  academia  can  be 


I 


Juliet  Brodie.  I'luladelphia;  majored  in 
woiiini  ',s  studieslhteralure.  Aclive  in  women  'v 
movemenl  as  member  of  Women's  Political 
Task  Force,  staffer  at  Sarah  Doyle  Center, 
ojj-campus  volunteer  at  the  Rape  Crisis 
Center  and  Sojourner  House,  a  shelter  for 
battered  women.  Cofounded  Students  Or- 
ganizintr  for  Peace.  Sfxikeswoman  for  anti- 
CL\  protestors  last  fall;  interriewed  by  fed 
Kopftel  on  "Nightline"  about  student  activ- 
ism. Future  plans:  Will  live  in  Boston,  has 
applied  for  socud-servue  jobs. 

My  political  work  at  Brown  lias  been  a 
contiiuium,  a  nalLiral  pari  of  iti\  life.  I 
was  active  in  hii^li  scliool,  inv  mother 
was  very  active  in  tlie  women's  peace 
movement  in  the  '70s,  and  my  father  is 
a  labor  lawyer.  Being  on  the  opposing 
side  of  where  the  nation  is  going  is  just 
a  way  of  life  for  me. 

The  CIA  action  started  out  very 
small,  very  informal — a  bunch  of  peo- 
ple getting  together  in  various  pockets 
of  the  progressive  comnuuiil\  and  sav- 
ing, "\'()u  know,  the  CIA's  coming  liere 
and  we'll  have  to  do  something.  "   llie 
next  thing  you  knew  there  were  150 
people  trying  to  reach  a  consensus 
every  night  for  two  weeks. 

I  was  on  the  steering  committee  for 
the  women's  speak-out  [in  Wriston 
Quadrangle  after  Spring  Weekend]. 
That  was  emotionally  the  most  satisfy- 
ing ailion  I've  ever  done.  It  was  so 
powerful,  not  only  in  terms  of  the  im- 
pact we  had  on  this  community,  which  I 
think  was  spectacular  ...  But  also  for 
those  of  us  who  have  been  working  [on 
women's  issues],  it  was  inspiring  to  see 
that  this  could  happen,  and  that  in  fact 
it  does  give  us  the  power  we  always 
thought  it  would. 

I  went  to  a  Quaker  school  for  thir- 
teen years — a  school  that  wears  its 
morals  on  its  sleeve  and  says,  "We  are  a 
pacifist  denomination."  For  me  to  then 


come  to  a  big-money  corporate  univer- 
sity and  see  people  saying,  "We  can't 
make  ethical  decisions"  ...  In  terms  of 
my  development  as  an  activist,  that  was 
key,  to  see  that  an  institution  I  was  in- 
volved in  could  have  investments  in 
South  Africa. 

There  were  a  lot  of  discussions 
about,  "Should  we  stay  here?"  I  ac- 
knowledge and  accept  my  own  implica- 
tion; I  can't  say,  "Oh,  you  are  a  dirty 
institution."  I'm  a  big  part  of  it.  I 
choose  to  come  here  and  I  give  them 
my  money  and  I  stay  here.  I  ha\e  such 
high  hopes  for  what  this  level  of  acide- 
mia can  be.  I  see  the  Ivy  League — the 
colleges  and  universities  llie  nation 
knows  about  and  cares  about — as  an 
incredibly  powerful  institution  to  be 
part  of.  The  decision  of  Brown  to  divest 
is  an  important  symbolic  decision  for 
this  nation,  no  matter  how  much  mone\ 
thev  actualh  ha\e  [invested]  and  what 
kind  of  impact  lliev  actualh  ha\e  on 
South  .-Mricari  lives.  It's  important  to 
take  the  power  of  this  name  and  to  lr\ 
and  use  it  for  what  you  think  is  right. 

When  I  deal  with  individuals  I 
usually  get  strength,  because  I'm  per- 
suasive and  rational  enough  that  I  can 
undercut  people's  stereotvpes  of  what 
an  activist  is  about.  When  I  face  institu- 
tions and  look  at  the  huge  problems 
we're  up  against,  and  the  transforma- 
tion of  consciousness  it  would  take  to 
have  a  world  the  way  I  think  it  must  he 
if  we're  going  to  survive  ...  That's  when 
I  get  depressed  and  hopeless.  I  listen  to 
Reagan  on  TV  and  1  just  want  to  get  on 
rv  right  after  him  and  sav,   "Don't  be- 
lie\e  this!  It's  not  true!  "  What  it  takes  to 
get  me  out  of  (feeling  hopeless)  is  going 
back  to  work  and  seeing  the  people  I 
work  with,  .ind  knowing  that  vou  can 
make  a  small  difference,  and  believ  ing 
that  it's  better  to  live  and  work  than  just 
to  survive. 


John  Schuyler  ("Chip")  Keating  III, 

Greenwich.  Connecticut:  majored  in  political 
science.  Visible,  sometimes  controversial  ctd- 
umnist  for  the  Brown  Daily  Herald; 
senvd  one  term  on  I  'CS:  member  oj  Kapjja 
Delta  i'f)silon  jraternity:  played  some  rugby. 
Future  plans:  Magazine  or  newspaper  work; 
if  that  doesn't  pan  out.  investment  banking. 

A  lot  of  people  think  I'm  the  campus 
reactionarv.  What  has  bothered  me 
about  Brown  in  the  last  tew  vears  is  that 
people  have  dogmatic  ideologies.  Usu- 
allv  at  this  campus  ihev  tend  to  see 
things  from  a  liberal  perspective. 
They're  very  well  organized,  very  artic- 
ulate. But  anybody  who  challenges 
them  is  considered  to  be  (ienghis  Khan, 
a  barbarian,  illiberal. 

I  am  not  a  conservative.  I  voted  for 
Mondale,  and  I  consider  myself  to  be 
very  moderate.  But  because  I  go  out  of 
mv  wav  to  challenge  the  liberal  estab- 
lishment at  Brown,  I  come  off  looking 
ver\  conservative.  I  just  like  to  take 
people's  assumptions  and  opinions  and 
turn  them  on  their  head,  make  them 
look  at  other  points  of  view.  Brown 
unfortunatelv  has  lacked  a  viable  mod- 
erate voice. 

Far  more  than  the  average  Brown 
student  I  consider  nivsell  to  be  open- 
minded.  r\e  found  main  of  mv  atti- 
tudes have  changed  incrementallv  since 
I  came  here,  rather  than  a  complete 
overhaul.  About  three  years  ago,  1 
wrote  an  article  on  race  relations.  1 
tried  to  point  out  that  whereas  racism 
exists  and  is  prevalent  in  the  white 
communitN ,  it  also  exists  in  the  black 
and  Hispanic  communities.  I  saw  whites 
being  portra\  ed  as  iiitrinsicalK  evil,  as  a 
bad  lot  of  people.  But  I  was  talking  to  a 
black  woman  and  she  said,  veah,  there's 
prejudice  in  the  black  community;  but 
racism  is  prejudice  plus  power.  If  I 
could  take  a  step  back,  in  anaK  zing  how 


:hip 

KEATING 

[f  I  change  even 
1  few  minds,  that's 
:he  ultimate  thrill' 


liuism  (.111  (111  l)()lli  u,i\>.  1  would 
(■in])h.isi/c  lluil  while  I'm  jusi  as  likclv 
Id  be  (ailed  .1  ra(ial  cpilhel  l)\  a  tfioiip 
ol  black  jjuys  as  vice  versa,  because  I'm 
a  member  of  ihe  establishment — the 
power  structure — 1  have  a  greater  re- 
sponsihililv  not  to  do  that  ...  and  to 
(oiiibat  (la(ism)  where  1  see  it. 

1  wrote  a  column  recentlv  about 
women's  issues.  I  started  bv  saving  that 
iiu  lust  readion  to  llie  rall\  [by  women 
ill  Wiisloii  Quad]  was  leeling  on  the 
spot,  as  a  fraternity  guy.  1  go  about  my 
own  business  every  day,  1  wake  up,  go 
to  classes,  have  dinner,  have  some 
beers,  do  my  own  thing.  And  I'm  being 
portra\ed  as  automatically  a  member  of 
the  evil  emi)iie.  My  reaction  was,  vou 
— iiieaniiig  the  women's  groups — have 
liglitfulK  protested  stereotypes  ol 
wDiiieii,  but  now,  even  though  vou  have 
a  lot  ol  legilimale  grievances,  vou  turn 
around  and  stereotype  fratei  iiilv  guvs 
...  [It's]  completely  livpocritical. 

But  I  kept  looking  at  my  attitudes. 
1  was  greatly  helped  by  a  woman  I've 
been  seeing,  who  is  a  feminist.  After 
i.ilking  with  her,  I  was  able  to  look  past 
the  tallies  that  I  disagreed  with.  Unlike 
a  lot  ol  liateiiiitv  guvs,  or  just  white 
males  who  lell  threatened,  I  felt  the 
women  shouldn'l  just  be  dismissed  out 
of  hand.   I  heir  goals  and  their  leeliiigs 
and  their  hiiil  are  totally  genuine.  I  had 
a  long  talk  with  David  Dornstein  about 
this.  He  said  that  as  a  white  male  you 
have  to  overlook  tlie  language,  or  the 
tactics,  or  the  stvle,  because  the  overall 
purpose  is  .so  iinpoilant.  You  have  to 
open  voiii  mind  and  forgive  their  stei- 
eotvping  vou.   To  a  greater  degree  than 
I  would  have  even  six  months  ago,  I'm 
able  to  do  that. 

If  I  change  even  a  few  minds,  or  if 
I  even  have  people  say,  "I  still  disagree, 
but  he's  got  a  good  point, "  that's  the 
ultimate  thrill  for  me  as  a  w  1  iter. 


DONNA 
YAFFE 

'You  can't  rely  on 
sports,  or  any  one 
thing  in  your  life' 


Donna  Yaffe,  \'fu<l<)ii.  .\Iii\',(ichusrlh: 
jrriutudtfd  with  honors  in  jisyiholoin/.  Twice 
h'y  League  Player  of  ihe  Year  111  haskelhall. 
Brown's  all-lime  leading  scorer,  male  or 
female.  Future  filaiis:  Will  play  on  the  U.S. 
Maccabiah  Basketball  Team  in  Israel  this 
summer,  then  plans  to  play  on  a  European 
team  for  a  year  before  considering  graduate 
\tudie\  in  psychology. 

When  I  came  here,  basketball  was  it, 
I've  always  loved  sports  and  its  (oiiipet- 
itive  nature,  as  well  as  the  htness  aspect. 
I  developed  a  lot  of  other  interests  at 
Brown,  widened  my  horizons  a  bit, 
which  was  a  goal.  If  I'd  gone  to  a  schol- 
arship school  it  might  have  been  all 
basketball  with  a  lot  of  traveling.  Here 
there  was  a  minimal  aniounl  of  travel- 
ing, 'k'ou  get  to  be  a  part  of  the  reaf 
academic  life,  which  is  more  impoil.int. 

I  broke  my  wrist  last  veai.  It  was  a 
foolish  incident,  a  freak  accident  that 
kept  me  out  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  I 
didn't  know  I'd  broken  it  right  away, 
and  I  played  the  last  five  minutes  of  the 
game  with  a  broken  wrist.  It  was  tough 
for  me,  be(ause  it  was  the  first  lime  I 
was  realK  iiiiured.  and  I  missed  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  games.  It's  good 
that  I  realized  I  did  have  other  inter- 
ests, other  things  I  could  enjoN  doing.  It 
made  me  stop  and  think  that  this  (oiild 
tiappen  any  time  to  anyone.  \'ou  can't 
just  rely  on  sport.s — you  can't  rely  on 
just  one  thing  in  your  life.  Have  a  lot  of 
different  inierests,  fiecause  you  never 
know  what's  going  to  happen. 

We  won  the  Ivy  League  champi- 
oiishi|),  and  I  was  silting  on  the  side- 
line.  That  was  so  ex(iling  and  I  wanted 
to  be  a  part  of  it.  But  I  had  the  oppoi- 
tunitv  to  do  that  this  vear.  when  we  won 
the  Ivy  League  again. 

The  camaracleric  [of  sports]  is  most 
important  ...   I  here's  a  certain  feeling 
vou  ha\e  with  vour  teammates — Nou're 


in  ibis  large  s(  liool  bul  vou  base  a 
smaller,  closer-knit  groiij)  that  you 
share  ups  and  downs  with.  It's  a  feeling 
that's  hard  to  explain,  bul  it's  really 
important.  Basketball  woiildn'l  be  as 
good  without  that  feeling,  if  ilie  learn 
weren't  so  close. 

I'd  like  to  keep  in  liiiidi.  I'd  like  to 
.see  the  women's  basketball  team  here 
grow  into  a  siiper|3owei  ]laiiglis].  1 
hope  the  school  (onlinues  to  suppoi  1 
athletics.  E^en  ihoiigh  a  lot  of  sliidciiis 
care  about  their  aiademics — that's  why 
thev'rc  here — ihev  want  to  feel  pari  of  a 
strong  [sports]  |)i()giain.  I  know  stu- 
dents at  other  schools  leel  that  athletics 
are  not  that  important,  which  is  unfor- 
lunate,  becau.se  it  just  takes  awa\  from 
the  whole  experience  at  school. 

When  vou  come  here  as  a  fresh- 
man, cvervthing  is  reallv  good,  ^'oii  get 
a  lot  of  allenlion.  a  lot  of  counseling 
opporlunilies.   Ihe  onlv  disappointing 
thing  is  when  vou're  a  sophomore  all 
that  disa|)pears  and  vou  can  feel  a  little 
bil  lost. 

.\  lot  ol  the  events  that  occurred 
this  vear  will  si.md  out  when  I  look 
back.  Some  people  look  at  them  neg- 
atively, but  things  thai  hajipened  this 
year  showed  that  Brown  is  not  a  place 
where  (ollege  sliideiits  just  want  to  go 
out  in  the  world  .ind  make  a  lol  ol 
inonev.  I  think  most  ol  the  students  at 
Brown  have  deeper  concerns:  etjualiiN, 
and  what's  going  to  happen  to  the 
world — nuclear  i.ssues.  It's  not  true  to 
sav  that  e\ervone  here  is  just  out  to 
make  a  liiu  k;  this  year  fias  dcfinilely 
shown  that.   I  he  I'niveisitv  is  aware 
thai  things  ha\e  to  be  done.  Some 
(ominiinicalion  barriers  have  been 
broken. 


RICHARD 
GRAY 

'College  is  the 
seedbed  of  change 
in  society' 


Richard  Gray,  Alorristown,  New  Jersey; 
majored  in  hislory.  Recruited  to  play  font- 
hull,  hut  quit  after  .sophomore  year.  Arlive  in 
the  Onr/inization  o/  United  African  PeofAes, 
president  of  the  Pre-Law  Society.  Future 
plan.s:  Will  attend  law  school  at  l'nn>ersity 
of  Calijornia  al  Berkeley. 

This  year  hasn't  thangecl  my  teeliiigs 
about  Brown.  I  don't  see  Brown  in  an 
isolated  context  in  whicii  Brown  is  par- 
ticularly wrong.  This  institution  isn't 
the  only  one  with  proljknis.  It's  a  gen- 
eral mood,  a  piol)leni  tli.it  exists  in  this 
countrv,  that  Brown  is  simply  a  [)art  of. 

I  see  college  as  being  the  seedbed 
of  change  in  society.  Students  here  have 
a  lot  of  work,  but  it's  not  the  same  thing 
as  being  out  in  the  work  world.  You 
have  a  lot  of  time  to  think  about  things. 
And  thinking  is  encouraged  here.  Once 
you  Stan  to  think  about  things,  you 
start  to  question  them.  B\  their  very 
nature,  colleges  induce  people  to  be 
active  in  .some  way,  to  have  some  sort  of 
concern  for  issues. 

As  a  black  student  at  Brown,  you're 
put  in  a  precarious  position:  You're 
between  a  rock  and  a  hard  place  in 
some  respects.  Many  of  us  come  from 
communities  thai  are  largely  black,  and 
there  are  great  expectations  for  us  to 
do  well  here.  .\t  the  same  time,  for 
many  students,  it's  difficult  to  come 
here  and  maintain  a  certain  cultural  tie 
to  the  people  in  their  hometown.  For  a 
lot  of  [blacks].  Brown  has  a  tendency  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  themselves  and 
their  community.  There's  an  attitude 
that  if  you  go  to  Brow  n,  you're  better 
than  other  people. 

I'm  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  put 
this  ...   There's  a  lot  of  pressure  to  be 
black  in  appearance  only — the  rest  of 
your  conduct  should  be  just  like  every- 
one else's.  That  is  the  premise  that  we 
40     aie  all  basically  the  same,  white  or 


black.  Which  is  true  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  it's  also  tiiie  that  just  as  black  peo- 
ple, just  as  Italian  people,  just  as  Polish 
people,  Jewish  [jeople  have  their  own 
heritage  and  tulture,  that  in  recogniz- 
ing that  we  are  all  the  same,  we  must 
also  lespect  each  other's  cultural  dif- 
ferences and  give  them  equal  standing 
and  validity. 

Coming  here  as  a  black  student,  it's 
very  diflkult  to  get  that  sense  of  pride 
in  your  culture.  It's  \er\  diflicult  to  get 
it  here,  but  it's  also  very  diflicult  be- 
cause a  lot  of  pressures  are  for  vou  to 
t)e  somehow  better — "we're  bringing 
you  here,  so  you're  IxHler  than  the  rest 
of  the  black  people."  It's  also  that 
"we're  bringing  vou  here  so  that  you 
can  be  somehow  diffeient"  and  if  I  say 
that  I  am  no  different  from  [other 
blacks),  that  somehow  causes  a  rift.  It's 
very  difficult,  because  you're  trying  to 
understand  things  from  a  certain  per- 
spective but  you  bring  a  lot  of  emotion- 
al and  historical  baggage  with  \ou.  It's  a 
very  difficult  time  for  a  lot  of  students. 
Some  can  handle  the  academics,  but  not 
the  whole  other  type  of  pressure. 

I  look  back  on  mv  time  at  Brown 
fondly.  I  realK  feel  [tfiat]  because  of  inv 
experience,  I  learned  something  about 
myself  and  my  environment  and  people 
in  general.  Something  negative,  some- 
thing positive.  I  never  expect  to  go  into 
a  situation  and  have  everything  be  pos- 
itive. 1  wouldn't  even  want  that.  I  can 
honestly  say  that  at  Brown  I  have  felt  a 
range  of  emotions  from  being  happy  to 
t)e  here  to  being  ready  to  pack  up  and 
leave.  I  think  evervone  feels  that  at 
some  lime.  My  experience  here  has 
been  a  good  one:   The  positive  things 
have  given  me  reinforcement  to  con- 
tinue; the  negative  things  have  made 
me  aware  that  you  can't  take  certain 
things  for  granted.  That's  what  life's 
about. 


Toni  Kotite  (Duck).  \ew  York  City:  ma- 
jored in  theatre  arts.  Directed  several  pro- 
ductions, including  the  senior  play.  Of  Mice 
aiitf  Men,  and  an  miMual.  fjopular  pro- 
duction oj  Cabaret,  in  which  the  audience 
sat  in  a  "nightclub."  First  student  hired  to 
direct  a  play  during  Brown's  summer  season. 
Future  plans:  a  long-term  job  hunt,  apply- 
ing to  directors,  artistic  directors,  and  thea- 
ters. 

I  didn't  reallv  want  to  go  to  college.  I 
wanted  to  go  to  a  conservatory 
— straight  theater,  probably  for  acting, 
f  a|)plied  to  an  acting  school,  a  film 
directing  school,  a  dance  school,  and 
Brown.  My  parents  were  very  pushy 
about  college,  as  was  my  high  school 
counselor. 

Someone  once  said  to  me,  "If  vou 
do  develop  the  skills  to  be  a  wonderful 
director  and  you  know  exactly  how  to 
stage  something,  exactly  how  to  get 
impact  out  of  an  event,  what  will  vou 
have  to  say?  Besides  what  the  play- 
wright is  saying,  what  will  you  be 
bringing  to  it,  from  your  point  of 
view?"  I  didn't  know.  ,\nd  that  person 
responded,   "That's  why  you  should  go 
to  college." 

I  had  lived  a  very  tunnel-vision 
kind  of  lite  with  a  very  artistic  group  in 
New  \ork.  I  had  never  met,  before  I 
came  to  Blown,  anyone  from  the  Mid- 
west, anyone  with  a  different  socio-ec- 
onomic background  from  mine.  I  was 
fascinated.  Freshman  year,  I  would  sit 
in  the  dining  hall  and  be  pretending  to 
eat  while  I  would  watch  people  for 
character  studies. 

I  like  directing  because  of  the  au- 
dience. \'ou  have  all  these  people 
working  on  a  collaborative  effort, 
hopefully  with  one  vision,  so  there's  a 
clear  point  coming  out  of  it  all.  Direct- 
ing's  great  because  vou  gel  to  sit  back 
and  watch  the  reaction.  I  tend  to  watch 
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Before  Brown  I  had 
lever  met  a  person 
Tom  the  Midwest' 


I  he  au(lK-iui-s  when  I'm  u.ildiiiig  iiu 
ovvti  plays,  to  gauge  how  lliey're  re- 
sponding lo  things.  Sometimes  they 
give  me  a  leaclion  1  wasn't  expecting, 
(II  hoping  for.  Rut  that's  interesting. 

[i  n ). 

When  vou're  doing  research  lor  a 
play,  voii  have  to  find  out  weird  facts  or 
expcrieiKcs  of  the  characters  in  the 
pla\ .  or  the  situations  in  the  piav.  For 
every  single  (jjay  f\e  done,  V\e  gone  to 
different  departments  or  difleretit 
groups.  When  I  did  Cabaret,  I  got  to 
know  the  derinan  majors,  because  they 
were  my  waiters  and  because  1  needed 
lo  orient  them  into  the  whole  experi- 
ence. I  didn't  just  want  to  throw  them 
into  the  situation  and  sav.  '.Speak  C.er- 
nian  and  ser\e  beer. "  I  wanted  them  at 
reheaisals.  [to]  get  lo  know  them  per- 
sonally so  we  could  ha\e  different 
(  haracters  for  the  waiters. 

I  can  already  tell  I'm  going  to  be  a 
loval  aliunna.   There  are  things  wrong 
wiih  Brown.  People  are  a  little  narrow- 
minded.  What's  worse  is  that  (leople  are 
iiarrow-imnded  while  claiming  to  be 
liberal.  I  would  like  to  see  the  campus 
more  integrated,  not  just  in  terms  of 
race,  but  in  terms  oi  the  way  people 
think.  I  don't  think  we're  as  diverse  as 
people  claim.  Since  we  claim  to  be  di- 
verse, it's  more  dangerous,  perhaps. 

But  I  think  it's  a  great  school.  The 
ciuriculum's  great.  I've  found  the 
deans  wonderful.  I  even  k)ve  l'ro\i- 
dence. 

1  wouki  ha\e  liked  lo  have  left  a 
bigger  mark.   The  whole  point  of  being 
a  director  is  to  change  the  way  people 
think  or  act.  It  is  a  form  of  social  criti- 
cism. It  would  be  horrible  if  1  said,  "Oh 
ves,  I'm  satisfied.  I  left  a  big  dent"  at 
Brown.   I  here's  no  such  thing  as  a  big 
dent. 


DANNY 
STERMAN 


'In  many  ways  we're 
trying  to  create 
J    a  Utopia  here' 


I 


Danny  Sterman.  liiiUnlo.  Xcw  )'<iik: 
graduated  I'lii  liftri  Kajijia  in  hist(ir\. 
Senifd  as  a  nsidi-nt  diiitisrlor,  iliairman  of 
the  Coordinating  Council  of  Hillel  House, 
wrote  a  sports  column,  "Morris's  Perdous 
Predictions,"  for  the  Brown  Daily  Herald. 
Future  plans:  Will  attend  Ciirnell  Medical 
School. 

I  wasn't  sure  1  wanted  lo  be  pre-med 
originallv.  but  1  was  sure  I  wanted  lo 
get  the  most  out  of  Brown — I  look  a 
smattering  of  courses.  I  look  one  histo- 
rv  course,  which  wasn't  all  thai  great.  I 
did  a  research  paper  for  the  course  and 
reallv  enjoved  it.  I  ihought.  this  is  tor 
tne. 

I  had  done  some  serxice  projects 
before  Brown,  but  nothing  lealh  seri- 
ous. I  had  no  idea  of  what  responsihiliis 
or  obligation  an  individual  has  to  help 
the  comnumity.  I  wasn't  mature 
enough  to  realize  it.   I  he  hrst  lime  at 
Brown  I  realized  there  was  more  to  life 
than  just  taking  classes  and  getting  a 
neat  job  was  when  I  went  to  the  lecture 
by  W'illiam  Casev.  the  V.W  director,  and 
twentv  students  started  reciting  "Jab- 
berwock\ ."  My  brsi  reaction  was  to  turn 
aiound  and  scream  al  them.  .And  then 
my  friends  .md  I  slai  led  talking  about 
it.  We  thought  those  students  must 
have  had  good  reasons  to  do  this.  We 
didn't  know  that  nuich  about  the  (;i.\.  I 
started  thinking  about  political  and 
social  issues  and  what  the  student's  role 
should  be.  Should  you  take  a  stand, 
should  vou  care?  Be  active?  The  answer 
came  out  to  be.  ves.  It  didn't  come  al 
that  moment. 

I  was  a  \olunleer  al  Rhode  Isl.md 
Hospital  in  the  pediatrics  clinic,  whith 
was  a  galvanizing  experience  for  me 
and  got  me  thinking  more.  Brown  fos- 
ters a  sense  of  thai  obligation,  and  not 
all  students  take  advantage  of  it,  but  I 
ihink  ihes'ie  aw.ire  of  it. 


1  u,is  in\ol\((l  ui  llu-  blai  k-|cwish 
di.ilogue  (irsl  semester.  One  ol  the 
things  that  got  me  involved  originalK  is 
that  I  fell  relationships  between  the 
blacks  and  Jews  at  Brown  had  deterio- 
rated. We  had  a  dialogue  in  the  fall, 
which  was  productive,  but  it  wasn't 
(OIK  lusive. 

Right  now  I  donl  feel  ihe  lightness 
ihal  I  alwavs  ihoughl  Brown  had.  1 
don't  want  to  gloss  over  ihe  |)ioblems.  I 
ihink  Blown  students  have  high  expec- 
tations. In  many  wavs  we're  li\ing  lo 
create  a  Utopia.  We  should  definitely 
work  towards  better  lelalionships  and 
understandings.  But  to  break  down  all 
sleieotypes,  prejudices,  and  biases 
would  be  ideal. 

Mv  vear  as  chairman  of  Hillel's 
Coordinating  Couiuil  was  a  highlight. 
There  are  1,500  jews  on  cam|nis 
— almost  a  third  of  the  L'iii\eisitv,  the 
largest   "minorilv  "  on  (aiiipus.  I  can 
name  lots  of  Other  groups  which  ha\e  a 
total  bond,  but  the  Jewish  community 
doesn't. 

Jews  hacln'l  reallv  come  together 
and  taken  a  st.ind  on  anv  particular  is- 
sue. Even  after  the  Sukkol  was  Hashed 
two  years  ago,  somelhiiig  I  considered 
an  overt  act  of  anti-Semitism,  the  jews 
on  campus  dicin'l  come  out.  I  wrote  a 
letter  as  chairman  [during  ihe  receiil 
racial  protests]  lo  .ill  the  miiioril\ 
groups.   The  letter  was  support  from 
the  Jewish  community.  That  was  the 
first  time  thai  the  Jewish  community  as 
.111  entilv  had  indicated  ils  support  lor 
an  issue  outside  ol  ils  own  aegis.  We  did 
II  because  il  rellecled  on  us.   The  ide.i  ol 
haxing  freedom,  breaking  clown  barri- 
ers of  prejudice  <ind  bias  has  allecied 
my  people  .so  muc  h.  I  thought  il  was 
lime  we  look  a  stand  supporting  lh,U 
for  other  jieople.  IB 
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UNDERTHE  ELMS 


Brown  honors  ten  with  degrees 

lis  not  very  oflcii  ih.il  .m  lionoiary 
degree  recipient  al  Brown  wears  a 
Hawaiian  Horal  siiirt  along  with  his 
mantle  and  sticks  his  tongue  out  at  the 
audience  during  his  I.aiin  citation.  But 
then  it's  not  verv  often  that  someone 
like  Bill  Coshv  gels  up  on  stage  at 
Commencement. 

This  yeai ,  C^oshv,  whose  antics 
(hew  roai s  ol  laughtci  irom  the  crowd, 
was  honoicd  along  with  I'.S.  Rep.  Ker- 
nand  St  (icrmain.  joiniialist  Kied 
Fiiendlv,  computer  pioneer  An  Wang, 
•md  six  olheis:  economist  Ester  Bose- 
I  up,  noxelist  and  short  story  writer 
Ernest  ).  Claines,  business  executive 
Artemis  W.  joukowsky.  [r.  ',55,  archae- 
ologist and  educatoi   Martha  Sharp 
Joukowsky  '5H,  puhlisher  James 
Laughlin,  and  college  president 
Thomas  R.  Peterson. 

A  sampling  ot  the  accomplish- 
meius  ol  the  degree  recipients  follows, 
along  with  excerpts  from  the  citations 
read  In  I'lesidenl  Swearer. 

Ester  Boserup.  doctor  of  humane 
letters.  A  Damsli  economist  living  in 
Switzei  land,  lioserup  woi  ks  in  the  lield 


Class  Album 

Each  year  a  mimher  of  faculty 
inembeis  retire  from  the  University,  if 
not  from  academic  life.  The  year  f985 
1)1  ought  llie  retirements  of  some  pro- 
fessors whose  distinguished  careers  and 
long  scr\ice  to  Brown  ha\e  made  them 
particulai  Iv  memoi.ihle  to  students  and 
alumni.  Several  of  them  g.ithered  eat  Iv 
on  Commencement  morning  to  take  a 
last  how  lot  the  caiiiei.i  of  John  Eo- 
rastc-. 

I'ictuied  on  the  steps  of  Manmng 
C;hapel  on  the  opposite  page  are,  left  to 
right;  Professor  of  English  Elmei  M. 
Biisiein  '42,  '5:?  Ph.f).:  Piofessor  of 
('lassies  John  Rowe  W'oikman;  Pio- 
fessor oi  , Ait  William  If.  Jorciv;  Pro- 
lessor  of  English  James  E.  .Sche\ill; 
Professor  of  Plnsics  Robert   I  .  Bever; 
.md  Professor  of  Medicil  Science  Nfor- 
1  is  L.  Povar. 


Honorary  degree  recipients  (top  row)  Gaines,  Art  Joukowsky,  Boserup, 
St  Germain,  (second  row)  Wang,  Martha  Joukowsky,  Peterson, 
(third  row)  Cosby.  Laughlin,  and  Friendly. 


of  international  economic  de\elopiiient. 
She  has  served  on  the  L'.N.  Economic 
C^onnnission  for  Europe,  the  LLN. 
Exjiert  Commission  on  l)e\elo[)ment 
Planning,  and  the  U.N.  iiileinational 
Resource  and  Training  Institute  for  the 
Advancement  of  Women.  Slie  has  also 
intensively  studied  Asian  agriculture. 
Her  book,  Wmnni's  Hole  in  Economn 
Di'vclopmcnl,  plaved  a  central  role  in 
creating  the  "women  in  dexelopincnt  " 
movement. 

In  your  win/;,  fnsl  witli  llir  l)(iiii\li 
governiiietit  iiiiil  llirii  Willi  the  i'nili'il  \'ii- 
tiiiii\  Eionomii  ('.(imiiiis}.iitii  jur  Europe,  you 


pnn'i'd  your  mi'llle  as  an  eronomisi  and  a 
di'votrd  (ivil  sen'aiil.  Em  the  xeiirld.  you 
open  new  dim liiiih  pnimiMiig  more  liuiiiaiir 
solulioiis  Id  llie  priihli'ms  itj  poverty  and 
liuiii^n . 

William  H.  Cosby,  Jr.,  doctor  of 
fnimane  letters.   Ehe  star  of  his  own 
popular  situation  comedy  on  NBC, 
Cost>v  Hrst  att.iinecf  slaiclom  with  a  se- 
ries of  record  .ilbiims  iliat  have  made 
him  the  best-selling  comedian  ever. 
Twenty  of  these  have  made  the  national 
charts,  seven  have  been  certified  as  gold 
records,  and  live  have  won  C.rammy 
.Awards.  He  has  built  a  successful  movie 
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and  television  career,  starring  in  "1 
Spy,"  "Children's   Theater,"  and  I'HS's 
"The  Electric  Company,"  as  well  as  in 
many  commercials  for  Coca-Cola  and 
others.  He  is  a  trustee  of  his  alma  ma- 
ter. Temple  University,  and  holds  an 
Ed.D.  from  the  Universitv  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

}'ou  "slarU'd  oiil  lis  a  iliild"  and  iln'rl- 
oped  Ihrouirh  i-duiiilioii.  lalciil,  and  business 
unimni  inti)  a  creative  genius  who  has 
touched  the  lives  nf  millions  of  Americans. 
Your  ability  to  integrate  your  personal  char- 
acter into  fictional  personae  that  simulate 
real  life  while  embracing  such  cherished 
American  xmbies  as  honesty,  fair  play,  love 
of  family,  and  respect  for  humanity  has  en- 
deared yiiu  to  people  of  ex>e>y  age,  color,  iniil 
creed. 

Fred  W.  Friendly,  doctor  of  hu- 
mane letters.  Friendly  and  broadcaster 
Edward  R.  Miurow  produced  a  re- 
corded history  of  the  years  1932  to 
1945  for  Columbia  Records  called  "1 
Can  Hear  It  Now."  Together,  they  also 
produced  "See  It  Now"  for  CBS,  win- 
ning ten  Peabody  Awards  in  the  pro- 
cess. Friendly  worked  for  (;BS  for 
many  years,  serving  as  president  of 
CBS  News  from  19()4  to  19()(i.  He  is 
now  F.dward  R.  Muirow  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Journalism  al  Coiumbia 
Universitv,  where  he  founded  the  pop- 
ular Media  and  Society  Seminars. 

You  have  been  responsible  for  many  of 
television's  mo.■^t  distinguished  hours.  More 
important,  yinir  linig  career  as  author, 
teacher,  president  of  CHS  News,  as  well  as 
performer,  writer,  and  producer  in  public 
broadcasting  is  testimony  to  television's  great 
potential  as  a  medium  of  education  and  en- 
liglileiimeiil. 

Ernest  J.  Gaines,  doctor  of  fellers. 
The  author  of  The  Autobiography  of  Miss 
June  Piltman,  which  was  adapted  for 
tele\ision,  he  is  now  professor  of  Eng- 
lish and  writer-in-residence  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southwestern  Louisiana. 
(Faines  uses  the  rural  Louisiana  he  grew 
u|)  in  as  a  setting  for  some  of  his  work. 
His  iatest  fjook,  A  (fathering  of  Old  Men, 
l.ikes  place  in  the  "new  South"  of  the 
late  197()s. 

From  the  fields  of  Louisiana  f)hinta- 
tions  to  academic  halls  in  the  Far  West  and 
the  South,  you  hai'e  created  out  of  weather, 
\oil.  rivers,  trees  the  language  of  your  fieo- 
file,  a  wondrous  gathering  of  voices.  You 
hold  a  special  filace  as  a  master  of  literacy 
form  and  \fiokeii  art. 

Artemis  W.  Joukowsky,  Jr.  ',5,5, 
doctor  of  laws.  A  well-known  friend 
and  supporter  of  Brown,  he  is  presi- 
dent of  American  International 
(Iroup's  Special  World  Markets  and 
Socialist  Countries  Divisions  and  has 


directed  the  company's  joint  ventures 
with  goverinnent  agencies  in  Poland, 
Hungary,  Romania,  and  Yugoslavia.  A 
patron  of  the  arts,  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Visiting  Committee-Asiatic  Art  at 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  is 
the  founder  and  president  of  the 
Brown  Lhiiversity  Sports  Foundation. 

//  IS  rare  that  someone  is  so  aptly 
named.  The  Temfile  of  Artemis  in  Asia 
Minor  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  Surely  you  are 
one  of  the  wonders  of  today's  world  for 
Brown  University.  Your  energies,  interests, 
and  suj)port  of  your  alma  mater  ...  go  well 
beyond  the  Sports  Foundation:  in  fact,  they 
touch  almost  even  urea  of  this  institution. 

Martha  Sharp  Joukowsky  '58, 
doctor  of  lunnane  letters.  An  archaeol- 
ogist and  assistant  piofessor  al  Himter 
C;ollege  in  New  Vork,  she  has  licen  a 
research  associate  and  adjunct  assistant 
lecturer  at  Brown's  Center  for  (Md 
World  Aichaeology  and  Art  (BAM, 
May).  She  has  directed  digs  in  Lebanon, 
Hong  Kong,   lurkey,   I  hailand,  and 
Italy,  and  her  writings  include  a  text- 
book, A  C.onifdete  Manual  of  Field  Ar- 
chaeology. 

You  have  worn  many  hats  at  Brown 
University,  from  a  Pembroke  freshman 
beanie  to  a  Viking  helmet,  complete  with 
horns.  Ill  last  fall's  libran  campaign  kickoff. 
Throughout  your  years  of  busy  seri'ice  to 
Brown,  ytni  have  continued  your  scholarly 
research  and  irriling  ...  to  borrinr  a  fihrase 
from  our  undergraduate  days,  ")'ou're  the 
greatest  lliiiig  ■.iiue  slued  bread.'" 

James  Laughlin,  doctoi  of  fetters. 
Laughlin  foinided  New  Directions,  a 
small  publishing  fnni  that  he  has  di- 
rected for  almost  forty  vears.  He  cou- 
rageousfv  printed  the  works  of  Ezra 
Pound,  Wifliam  Carlos  Williams,  Henry 
Miller,   Lennessee  Williams,  and  others 
when  they  were  little-known  (juantities. 
A  writer  himself,  he  l>ecame  the  first 
Chancellor's  Fellow  al  Brown,  a  teach- 
ing position  designed  for  those  who  are 
not  academics. 

No  figure  in  .\merican  fniblishing  has 
ever  come  close  to  eipialmg  your  accomplish- 
ment, u'hich  retains  your  personal  stamp 
while  standing  for  an  entire  epoch  of  our 
literary  culture.  Today  xce  honor  you  as  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  discernment  who 
continues  to  keep  alive  and  to  vivify  the  best 
and  most  advanced  in  inlerniilioiial  letters. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Peterson, 
doctor  of  laws.  Peterson  assumed  the 
presidency  of  Piovidence  College 
twentv  years  after  his  own  graduation 
from  PC.  A  leader  in  Rliode  fsland 
education,  he  is  chairman  of  llu'  Rhode 
Island  Higher  Education  Clouncil.  He  is 
also  chaiinian  of  tfie  Rfiocfe  Island 


Independent  Higher  Education  Asso- 
ciation and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Commillee  for  the 
Humanities. 

With  intellectual  integrity,  simfilicity  of 
life,  and  a  gracious  sense  of  humor,  you 
have  directed  one  of  the  state's  outstanding 
institutions  of  higher  education  ...  The  great 
schoolman  of  your  Dominican  Order, 
Thomas  Aipiinas,  said,  "If  you  look  for  vir- 
tue and  justice,  look  for  the  just  man."  We 
have  found  him.  We  salute  you  for  your 
academic  leadership,  community  sen'ice.  and 
faith  filled  life. 

Fernand  Joseph  St  Germain,  doc- 
tor of  laws.  For  twenty-four  years,  St 
Ciermain  has  been  the  U.S.  lepresenta- 
tive  from  Rhode  Island's  First  District. 
He  is  chairman  of  ihe  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs.  The  ranking  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Com- 
munit\  De\elopmenl,  he  also  chairs  the 
sulxonunitiee  that  has  jurisdiction  over 
federal  legulation  of  lianks,  savings  and 
loans,  antf  cretfit  iniions. 

You  refnesent  the  historic  hill  district 
u'here  Brown  is  located,  and  in  that  I'ciy 
sfiecial  way  you  have  long  cared  about  the 
well-being  of  this  University.  We  honor  you 
today  for  more  than  three  decades  of  effective 
public  sen'ice,  for  your  progressive  in- 
volvement in  the  problems  of  our  cities,  and 
for  the  leadership  you  are  providing  in  the 
comfilex  world  of  finance  and  the  nation's 
continuing  economic  growth  and  deivlop- 
menl. 

An  Wang,  doctor  of  science.  Born 
in  China,  he  founded  Wang  Labora- 
tories in  a  room  above  an  efectronics 
store  three  years  after  graduating  from 
Harvard  with  a  Pfi.I).  Wang  Labora- 
tories is  now  a  major  corporation  and 
one  of  the  world's  largest  makers  of 
word  processors.  Wang  himself  invent- 
ed what  is  known  as  magnetic  core 
memory,  and  his  patent  on  the  mag- 
netic core  remained  a  central  part  of 
computer  memory  until  the  late  1960s. 

Yours  is  the  American  success  story  writ 
large.  An  immigrant  to  this  nation,  you  have 
enriched  it  with  dislitiguislied  achiei'ements. 
Through  Wang  Laboratories  you  have  made 
office  automation  and  word  processing 
household  u'ords  in  our  society.  We  are 
pleased  and  proud  to  recognize  through  this 
honorary  degree  your  outstanding  career  as 
a  scientist,  entrepreneur,  innovator  in  edu- 
cation, and  fmtron  of  the  arts.  P.M. 


Graduate  School  honorees  Tate,  Denison,  Liu. 


Graduate  School  honors 
three  for  research 
and  scholarship 

Brown  began  awarding  Graduate 
Alumni  Citations  at  the  Commence- 
menl  ceremony  for  advanced-degree 
recipients  in  1978,  to  mark  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Graduate  School. 
The  tradition  continued  this  year,  with 
an  economist,  a  scientist,  and  a  histori- 
an receiving  citations. 

Edward  F.  Denison  '38  A.M.,  '41 
Ph.D.,  is  a  senior  fellow  emeritus  at  the 
Brookings  Institution  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  one  of  the  world's  preemi- 
nent scholars  in  the  fields  of  national 
income  and  growth  analysis.  He  helped 
develop  the  government's  national  in- 
come accounts,  which  have  become 
models  for  accounts  systems  elsewhere 
in  the  world.  He  has  written  five  books 
and  many  articles.  Your  methodology  for 
growth  accounting  has  become  the  standard 
technique  for  meamnng  the  sources  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  your  scholarly  studies  of 
such  growth  in  the  United  Slates.  Europe, 
and  Japan  have  earned  you  world-wide  re- 
spect. 

Chain  T.  Liu  '64  Sc.M.,  '67  Ph.D., 
is  a  group  leader  at  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory,  where  he  has 
worked  for  the  past  eighteen  years.  The 
U.S.  space  program  has  benefited  di- 
rectly from  his  development  of  new  al- 
loys for  cladding  and  shielding  energy 
devices  in  spacecraft.  The  alloys  have 
been  used  on  the  Pioneer,  Voyager, 
and  Viking  Lander  Mission  space 
probes,  and  are  in  production  for  the 
solar-polar  and  Galileo  missions  sched- 
uled for  later  in  the  1980s.  Recently  Liu 
began  researching  the  use  of  high- 
temperature  structural  materials  in 
fossil  fuel  systems  and  energy  conser- 
vation devices,  providing  lu  with  hope  for 
the  preservation  of  the  natural  resources  here 
on  our  own  planet.  Your  carefully  reasoned 


approach  to  science  involving  minimal  ex- 
periments with  maximum  success  lias  ac- 
corded you  both  emulation  and  honors. 

Thad  W.  Tate,  Jr.  '60  Ph.D.,  is  di- 
rector of  the  Institute  of  Early  Ameri- 
can History  and  Culture  in  Williams- 
burg, Virginia,  considered  the  most 
important  scholarly  and  publishing 
center  in  the  world  for  the  study  of 
colonial  America.  He  has  served  as  edi- 
tor of  the  William  and  Mary  Quarterly, 
and  is  professor  of  history  at  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary.  You  ivere  in 
the  forefront  of  the  expansion  in  recent  years 
of  research  and  writing  on  black  history,  and 
no  one  has  a  more  comprehensive  grasp  of 
the  American  colonial  past  than  you.  It  w 
from  (the)  past,  kept  alive  for  us  under  your 
care,  that  we  are  taught,  more  importantly 
than  anything  else,  that  the  promise  of  the 
future  lies  always  in  the  keep  of  liberal  minds 
who  were  never  discouraged  from  their 
dreams.  A.D. 


Senior  orators  challenge 
myths  and  urge 
commitment 

Ann  Arthur,  of  Brooklvn,  New 
York,  and  Adrienne  Johnson,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, were  chosen  by  their  senior 
peers  to  deliver  the  traditional  orations 
at  the  First  Baptist  Meeting  House  on 
Commencement  morning. 

"We  are  all  guilty  of  being  myth- 
makers,"  Arthur  told  her  classmates. 
Even  her  parents,  who  emigrated  to 
this  country  from  Grenada,  "after 
twenty  years  in  the  land  of  milk  and 
honey,  after  having  fashioned  a  myth 
for  themselves  of  success  and  glory  in  a 
new  nation,  find  themselves  in  an  over- 
crowded, exploited,  poverty-ridden 
ghetto  of  Brooklyn,  constantly  fighting 
for  respect  and  dignity.  We  have  al- 
lowed our  myths  to  shape  our  lives  ... 
[W]e  prefer  to  believe  that  the  issue  is 


gelting  a  'good'  job.  doing  whatever  is 
asked  of  us.  without  (|ueslioning  our 
own  sense  of  ethics. " 

.■\rlhur  <les<  ribed  sonic  of  the  ways 
liiat  people  tniv  into  the  myth  of  the 
,\nieii(an  Dream:  by  challenging  the 
electioirs  in  Nicaragua,  yet  refusing  to 
enforce  the  Voting  Rights  Act  at  home; 
by  challenging  nations  to  uphold  dem- 
ocratic principles,  yet  ignoring  "how 
South  .'\frica  makes  a  mockery  of  those 
very  same  piiniiples";  by  calling  for 
human  rights  abroad,  but  "refusing  to 
grant  women  ecju.ii  rights  at  home." 
She  maintained  ih.it  "il  we  truly  desire 
freedom  we  must  act  and  become 
change  agents  for  our  society. 

"We  have  been  fortunate  to  have 
spent  four  years  in  an  institution  that 
has  individuals  on  all  levels  who  are 
seeking  to  build  a  coalition  of  con- 
sciousness. For  better  or  worse,  we  must 
realize  that  our  destinies  are  inextrica- 
bly linked  ...  whether  wc  be  black  or 
white,  female  or  male,  rich  or  |)oor. 
Our  strength  lies  in  our  ability  to  stop 
being  victims  of  illusions.  And  as  I  so 
often  remind  others,  I  am  not  a  victim 
of  racism  or  sexism,  because  a  victim 
submits.  We  must  continue  to  struggle 
on." 

Johnson  wondered  what  would 
happen  to  the  class  of  1985  once  the  big 
chill  of  reality  settled  in.  She  asked  her 
classmates:  "Will  we  have  the  fortitude 
to  continue  questioning  in  the  larger 
society?  Will  we  cease  to  thitik,  express, 
and  venture  beyond  imaginary  bound- 
aries? 

"There  is  always  much  talk  atx)ut 
what  Brown  gives  us — the  best  educa- 
tion possible,  a  rich  social  life,  the  key 
to  the  most  desirable  jobs  and  graduate 
schools.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  these 
things  are  meaningless  if  we  lail  to  u.se 
our  knowledge  for  a  purpose  other 
than  our  individual  security  ...  (W]e 
must  take  the  fruits  of  our  Brown  edu- 
cation to  barren  areas  within  our  society 
and  renew,  rather  than  destroy.  And  in 
the  process  of  contributing  to  the  uni- 
versal cause  of  cooperative  living,  we 
must  carve  out  a  unique  niche  in  which 
we  can  stand  on  our  own." 

Johnson  argued  for  the  sanctity  of 
the  individual:  "It  would  be  more  than 
paradise  if  yuppies,  hippies,  and 
groupies  disappeared  so  that  individu- 
als emerged  without  a  need  for  labels." 
Recalling  Orientation  Week  four  years 
ago,  Johnson  reminded  the  class  that 
the  main  focus  then  was  on  "our  intel- 
ligence, maturity,  and  abilities  to  adapt. 
The  new  curriculum  requires  it,  a  lib- 
eral education  necessitates  it.  We 
should  think  little  of  ourselves  if  we  al- 


low  our  growth  to  stop  here.  We  should 
think  little  of  ourselves  if  our  lives  be- 
come images  reflected  in  society's  mir- 
ror. Instead  let  us  take  on  symbols  of 
the  human  spirit  and  the  right  of  ail 
people  to  share  in  that  spirit."         K.H. 

Seniors  cite  three 

There  have  been  two  traditions 
associated  with  Commencement  since 
1970:  the  awarding  of  Senior  Citations, 
whereby  the  graduating  seniors  and 
medical  students  honor  selected  mem- 
bers of  Brown's  faculty  or  staff;  and  the 
receipt  of  same  by  Barrett  Hazeltine, 
professor  of  engineering  and  associate 
dean  of  the  College.  Hazeltine  has  re- 
ceived a  citation  eleven  times. 

This  year's  senior  class  has  retired 
Hazeltine's  nimiber — in  a  way — by  re- 
naming the  Senior  Citation  in  his  hon- 
or. The  recipients  of  this  year's  Barrett 
Hazeltine  Citations  are: 

Tori  Haring-Smith,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Knglish.  "From  study  breaks  to 
improving  our  writing  skills,  you  have  been 
a  valuable  part  of  our  Brown  experience. 
Feu>  professors  have  devoted  as  much  lime. 
enthusiasm,  and  energy  to  our  intellectual 
growth  ...  You  have  enriched  our  education 
in  many  ways — through  your  courses,  as  a 
Faculty  Felloxu,  and  through  the  Writing 
Fellows  Program,  to  name  just  a  few.  You 
hax'e  shown  us  the  importance  oj  opening  not 
only  our  doors  but  also  our  minds  and 
hearts. " 

Barbara  Tannenbaum.  lecturer  in 
theatre  arts.  "...  You  have  ahuays  voiced  a 
.sincere  concern  for  the  betterment  of  campus 
life.  We  never  felt  that  you  were  too  unap- 
proachable or  unconcerned  to  talk  to  us 
about  issues  that  affected  us.  You  were  al- 
ways there  to  talk  to  and  to  listen  to.  [)'ou 
are]  the  woman  who  taught  many  of  us  how 
to  speak  up  for  what  we  believe  in  ...." 

The  recipient  of  this  year's  medical 
senior  citation  was  Dr.  John  Evrard, 
professor  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology. 
"Your  interest  in  clinical  research  led  you  to 
become  an  authority  on  adolescent  pregnan- 
cy, caesarean  section,  sexual  assault,  and 
sexually  transmitted  diseases  ...  As  director  of 
medical  education  at  Women  &  Infants 
Hospital,  you  were  our  clerkship  coordina- 
tor, teacher  and  friend  ....  As  a  member  of 
the  dean's  letter  committee  you  helped  each  of 
us  begin  the  long  application  for  residency 
training.  We  are  grateful  for  the  time  which 
you  spent  with  us  and  for  the  supportive  let- 
ters which  you  wrote  on  our  behalf."     K.H. 
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During  Commencement  Weekend,  Martha  J  oukowsky  (left)  and  Jan  Swearer  (right } 
unveil  a  new  sculpture  by  Carta  Lavatelli  (right,  background)  presented 
by  the  J  oukowsky  s  to  the  University  (see  story  on  page  21). 


New  trustees, 
Fellows  elected 

Ihe  Brown  Corporation  has  elect- 
ed seven  new  trustees,  chosen  a  vice 
chancellor,  and  elected  two  Fellows 
from  its  Board  of  Trustees.  The  new 
trustees  are: 

Vincent  J.  Buonanno  '66,  Provi- 
dence, president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  New  England  Container 
Company  in  Smithfield,  Rhode  Island. 
Buonanno  is  chairman  of  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Cioinicil  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Governor's  Forum  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. He  serves  as  president  of  the 
Friends  of  Brown  University  Theatre 
and  chairman  of  the  Associates  of  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Library. 

Helena-Hope  Gammell  '48, 
Wakefield,  Rhode  Island,  treasurer  of 
the  Beverly  Land  Company  of  Provi- 
dence. Gammell  has  served  as  reunion 
gift  chairman,  class  agent  for  the 
Brown  Fund,  chairman  of  the  Brown 
Fund  Reunion  Fund  (1983),  a  member 
of  the  Capital  Campaign  Leadership 
Group  (1978),  and  a  member  of  the 
Friends  of  the  John  Hay  Library. 

Artemis  W.  Joukowsky,  Jr.  '55, 
New  York  City,  is  vice  president  of 
American  International  Group,  an  in- 
ternational insurance  companv.  He  is 
founder  and  president  of  the  Brown 
University  Sports  Foundation,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 


Campaign  for  Brown  (1979-83),  a 
member  of  the  advisory  committee  of 
the  Center  for  Old  World  Archaeology 
and  Art,  and  a  director  of  Keep  Brown 
Beautiful.  In  addition  to  his  philan- 
thropic and  civic  efforts,  Joukowsky 
received  the  Order  of  the  Cedars  (Rank 
of  Officer)  of  Lebanon  in  1972. 

James  R.  Winoker  '53,  Providence, 
president  of  B.B.  Greenberg  Company, 
a  jewelry  manufacturer.  W'inoker  is  a 
fellow  of  Brandeis  University  and  is 
active  in  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  the  Rhode  Island 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  the 
Greater  Providence  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  has  served  Blown  in  various 
fund-raising  capacities. 

The  following  three  trustees  were 
nominated  by  the  Associated  Alumni 
and  elected  bv  the  Corporation: 

Byron  Lichtenberg  '69,  Wellesley, 
Massachusetts,  a  scientist  specializing  in 
space  flight,  currently  president  of 
Payload  Svstems,  a  space  flight  consult- 
ing firm.  Lichtenberg  was  previously  on 
the  research  staff  of  MIT,  before  being 
selected  in  1978  as  the  first  non-NASA 
crew  member.  He  flew  on  a  ten-dav 
space  mission  in  1983. 

Eleanor  Hess  McMahon  "54  A.M., 
Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  Commission- 
er of  Higher  Education  in  Rhode  Is- 
land. .As  commissioner,  McMahon  is 
responsible  for  the  state  system  of  pub- 
lic higher  education.  She  is  a  former 
provost  and  vice  president  for  academic 


afniirs  at  RIkkIc  Island  Collcgf . 

David  F.  Remington  (il.  Bosioii, 
\Hc  pifsidciil  tor  imcstniciil  hanking 
al  (lolflnian,  Saths  \:  (Company,  where 
he  is  respoiisihic  lor  new  business  de- 
vclopmenl,  mergers,  and  acquisitions. 
He  has  served  the  University  in  various 
fund-raising  capacities. 

Other  changes  in  the  makeup  ol 
the  (!()r|)orali()M  inchide; 

Henry  D.  Sharpe,  Jr.  '45,  North 
Kingstown,  Rhode  Island,  who  re- 
signed from  the  Boaid  of  Fellows  and 
was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  a  six-year  term.  He  was  also  elected 
vice  chancellor. 

Trustees  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr. 
'37,  (ireenwich,  Connecticut,  and  Wal- 
ter E.  Massey  of  Chicago,  were  elected 
to  the  Board  of  Fellows  for  eleven-year 
terms.  K.H. 


Medical  Association 
honors  Milt  Hamolsky 
with  Keen  Award 

At  a  dinner  on  Sunday,  May  26, 
the  Brown  Medical  Association  pre- 
sented its  W.  W.  Keen  Award  to  Dr. 
Milton  W.  Hamolsky  for  his  outstand- 
ing commitment  and  service  to  Brown, 
to  medicine,  and  to  the  community. 

Dr.  Hamolsky,  an  endocrinologist, 
has  been  professor  of  medical  sciences 
at  Brown  and  chief  of  medicine  at 
Rhode  Islaiul  Hospital  since  1963. 
Known  for  his  research  on  thyroid 
iunction,  he  played  an  important  role 
in  the  creation  of  Brown's  Program  in 
Medicine  and  in  developing  strong  re- 
lationships between  Brown  and  area 
hospitals.  He  is  co-chairman  of  Brown's 
department  of  medicine  and  chairman 
of  the  medical  curriculum  committee. 

A  former  president  ol  both  the 
Rhode  Island  Diabetes  Association  and 
the  Rhode  Island  Heart  Association, 
Dr.  Hamolsky,  a  Harvard  graduate, 
belongs  to  a  number  of  state,  local,  and 
campus  advisory  committees. 

The  award,  given  annually,  is 
named  in  honor  of  Dr.  William  Wil- 
liams Keen,  class  of  1859,  a  leading 
surgeon  and  anatomist  of  his  day.  It 
was  presented  to  Dr.  Hamolsky  by  Dr. 
Irving  A.  Beck  '32,  himself  a  Keen 
Award  recipient.  A.D. 


Fraternities  protest 
loss  of  Phi  Delt 
housing,  Thete  charter 

While  the  (^onimencement  proces- 
sion was  assembling  on  the  Cireen,  a 
small  airplane  overhead  trailed  a  ban- 
ner that  proclaimed,  "Thete  Will  Never 
Die."  Later,  while  President  Swearer 
addressed  the  seniors,  another  plane 
swooped  back  and  forth  with  a  simiiai 
batmer  in  tow:  "Phi  Dell  Lives  On." 

For  alimini  and  parents  who  hadn't 
heard  the  news,  the  airljonie  messages 
weiejust  an  inkling  of  the  brouhaha 
that  followed  disciplinary  actions  taken 
by  the  LIniversity  against  two  residential 
fraternities  in  May.  Acting  on  recom- 
mendations made  in  March  by  the  stu- 
dent Residential  (Council,  as  well  as  ex- 
tensive follow-up  evaluations,  Biown's 
administiation  rescinded  the  residence 
privilege  of  Phi  Delta  Theta  and  re- 
voked the  charter  of  Theta  Delta  Chi, 
effectively  banning  the  latter  perma- 
nently. The  punishments  prompted  a 
series  of  boisterous  incidents,  one  of 
which  resulted  in  the  suspension  of 
four  Phi  Delt  undergraduates.  There  is 
a  possibility  that  Phi  Delt  as  a  whole 
may  now  face  further  disciplinary  ac- 
tion. 

"Maybe  we'll  decide  that  we  can  do 
without  their  chapter,  too,"  says  Dean 
of  Students  John  Robinson  '67,  of  Phi 
Delt.  The  incident  that  resulted  in  the 
individual  suspensions  is  currently 
under  investigation.  Just  before  finals, 
on  the  evening  of  May  16,  some  mem- 
bers of  Phi  Delt  allegedly  went  on  a 
vandalism  spree  in  their  house  near 
Wayland  Arch  in  Wriston  Quadrangle. 
Police  and  security  officers  witnessed 
window-smashing  and  trash-dumping, 
and  intervened.  "All  vestiges  of  order 
in  the  house  seemed  to  be  breaking 
down,"  says  Robinson,  "it's  almost  po- 
etic. What  happened  is  that  the  bad 
blood  finally  came  out:  the  rotten  ap- 
ples surfaced." 

Initially,  seven  Phi  Delt  members, 
including  one  senior,  were  investigated 
for  the  vandalism  incident,  but  three 
were  not  disciplined  because  of  a  lack 
of  evidence.  The  University  used  its 
emergency  powers  to  impose  suspen- 
sions on  the  remaining  four,  who  will 
have  a  chance  to  have  their  cases  heard 
by  the  University  Council  on  Student 
Affairs  (UCSA),  minus  its  student 
members,  this  summer,  or  to  wait  for  a 
hearing  in  the  fall. 

In  letters  to  the  two  fraternities, 
Robinson  elaborated  on  the  University's 
reasons  for  imposing  severe  discipli- 


nary measures.  He  reminded  Theta 
Delta  Chi  that  the  Residenli.il  Council 
foiuid  that  "anti-sotial  .i(li\ities  ...  far 
outweighed  (youi )  good  |)oints  ...  dorm 
dam.ige  was  excessive,  and  ...  there  was 
a  contiruied  insensitivitv  to  the  Brown 
community  and  the  Tenets  of  Com- 
munity Behavior."  He  cited  other  issues 
(ILscussed  by  the  student  life  staff  and, 
ultimately,  by  the  president  and  his 
.senior  staff.   They  iiK  luded  an  "ill-ad- 
vised 'heterosexual  party'  "  promoted 
by  Thete  this  spiing,  a  lack  of  coopera- 
tion in  lire-safety  management,  and 
"just  days  befoie  the  decision  was 
made,  sexual  haiassmeiu  complaints, 
noise  complaints,  and  significant  dis- 
turbances ...   These  troubling  behaviors 
continued  despite  hours  of  advice, 
written  and  verbal  warnings,  pioba- 
tions,  and  the  strong  efforts  of  your 
own  leaders.  "  While  noting  that  not  all 
members  of    Thete  paiticipated  in  of- 
fensive group  adivities,  Robinson  con- 
cluded that  'something  in  the  (oUeclive 
spirit  could  not  overcome  the  tendency 
of  the  house  to  slip,  and  then  remain, 
beneath  acceptable  standards." 

In  his  letter  to  Phi  Delta   Theta, 
Robinson  repeated  the  Residential 
Council's  observations  that  the  frater- 
nity displayed  "a  general  disregard  to 
the  Tenets  of  Community  Behavior  ... 
recurrent  problems  regarding  the  har- 
assment of  women  ...  inoidinate  dorm 
damage  ...  (and)  a  disiegard  for  prop- 
erty. "  Robinson  emphasized  the  con- 
tinuing nature  of  these  problems  at  Phi 
Delt.  "Since  the  Office  of  Student  Life 
began  in  1979,"  he  wrote,  "Phi  Delta 
Theta  has  presented  almost  \early  a 
series  of  embarrassing,  distuibing,  or 
clearly  inappropriate  acts  including 
sexual  misconduct  allegations,  ha/ing, 
vandalism,  irresponsibility  around  so- 
cial events,  and  sexual  harassment." 

Robinson  acknowledged  that  Phi 
Delt  had  made  efforts  to  improve  its 
image.  "All  agree."  he  wrote,  "that 
[former  Phi  Delt  President]  Leonard 
Price  '85  antl  several  others  exerted 
tremendous  leadership  control  during 
the  second  semester.  FinalK,  howe\er, 
the  decision  represented  a  commiuiity 
judgment  which  was  cumulati\e  and 
broad  ...  Even  as  the  final  days  [before 
the  president's  review]  approached, 
there  were  still  reports  of  harassment  of 
women  ...  and  of  continuing  dorm 
damage." 

The  L'niversitv's  decisions  were 
followed  by  several  days  of  rowdv  pro- 
test in  Wriston  Quad.  Both  fraternities 
played  stereos  at  full  \()lume  dining  the 
night,  bringing  more  than  twenty-five 
noise  complaints  to  security.  Dorm 
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damages  estimated  at  f  1,500  were 
inflicted  in  both  houses  over  the  week- 
end following  the  decisions.  Phi  Delt 
members  built  a  swimming  pool  on 
their  front  porch  in  direct  violation  of  a 
University  ban;  maintenance  workers 
drained  the  pool  when  the  fraternity 
refused  to  do  so. 

Members  of  Theta  Delta  Chi  out- 
raged many  on  campus  by  hanging  in 
effigy  a  woman  undergraduate  who  was 
one  of  the  leaders  a  week  earlier  of  a 
rally  in  Wriston  Quad  against  sexism 
and  harassment.  On  Friday  night,  sev- 
eral hundred  students  staged  an  im- 
promptu march  from  the  Quad  to 
President  Swearer's  house  on  Power 
Street.  When  the  president  emerged  to 
confront  the  raucous  mob,  he  was 
greeted  with  chants  and  obscene 
shouts. 

The  following  Monday  evening, 
members  of  the  residential  fraternities 
and  their  friends  staged  a  mock  funer- 
al, complete  with  two  coffins  repre- 
senting Phi  Delt  and  Thete.  Led  by  a 
Delta  Tau  Delta  senior  on  a  motorcycle, 
they  marched  silently  around  the 
Quad,  through  the  main  campus,  and 
by  the  president's  house.  Before  the 
two  coffins  were  lowered  into  "graves" 
dug  on  either  side  of  the  sidewalk  lead- 
ing from  Wayland  Arch  into  the  Quad, 
leaders  of  the  two  fraternities  spoke. 
"The  young  men  who  have  joined 
Theta  Delta  (^hi  have  grown  and  ma- 
tured under  its  ideals,"  said  Thete's 
John  Mulligan  '86.  "Any  mistakes  we 
have  made  were  in  the  name  of  humor, 
not  maliciousness."  While  some  by- 
standers giggled,  one  person  after  an- 
other came  forward  to  throw  a  handful 
of  dirt  on  the  coffins. 

Members  of  the  ousted  fraternities 
expressed  disgust  with  what  they 
viewed  as  anti-fraternity  sentiment  and 
favoritism  toward  other  campus 
groups.  "Whoever  bitches  the  loudest 
gets  the  most,"  Tom  Towers  '88,  a 
Thete  pledge,  told  the  Bnmm  Daily  Her- 
ald. "You  could  be  gay,  you  could  be 
lesbian,  you  could  be  a  woman,  and 
have  a  gripe  against  the  University," 
complained  Phi  Delt's  Bruce  Prenda  '87 
to  The  Providence  Journal,  "and  go  out 
and  rally  with  500  people,  and  (the 
administration)  will  tell  everybody  to 
leave  them  alone  ...  But  as  soon  as 
you're  a  fraternity  and  you  make  some 
kind  of  statement  (such  as  the  swim- 
ming pool),  they  come  by  and  take 
everything  away."  Prenda  and  other 
Phi  Delt  members  also  expressed  dis- 
may about  the  anti-sexism  rally,  in 
which  women  cited  specific  instances  of 
harassment  and  asked  that  Thete  and 


Phi  Delt  be  removed  from  the  Univer- 
sity. "They  were  using  language  that 
you  would  never  expect  any  kind  of 
lady  to  use,"  Prenda  told  \\\e  Journal. 
"Yet  when  we  play  music,  they  tell  us  to 
turn  it  down." 

Association  of  Fraternity  Presi- 
dents Chairman  Matthew  Flynn  '87,  a 
member  of  Delta  Tau  Delta,  was  dis- 
tressed by  catcalls  and  giggling  during 
the  mock  funeral.  "I  don't  expect  to  get 
the  same  [consideration]  as  other  seg- 
ments of  the  community,"  he  said.  He 
admitted  that  vandalism  is  a  problem  in 
some  houses.  "Yes,  it's  wrong.  It's  a 
drawback  and  it  shouldn't  occur,"  he 
said.  "Curbing  it  has  to  come  from 
within  the  houses."  Flynn  added  that 
many  in  the  fraternity  system  felt  that 
they  were  being  punished  for  the  ac- 
tions of  a  few  members.  "Everything 
should  be  dealt  with  [by  the  adminis- 
tration] on  an  individual  level,"  he  sug- 
gested. 

Robinson  does  not  agree  that 
troubles  in  the  two  worst-behaved  fra- 
ternities might  have  been  better  ad- 
dressed by  administrators  on  a  student- 
by-student  basis.  "That's  a  bunch  of 
self-serving  crap,"  he  says  angrily.  "It 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  house  to 
discipline  its  members,  to  eject  them 
from  the  house,  or  to  stop  sheltering 
them.  It  raises  the  question.  Who  is 
responsible  for  the  problem? 

"I've  had  alumni  of  these  houses 
tell  me  that  we  should  have  expected 
(rowdiness  and  vandalism  following  the 
disciplinary  decision).  They  say.  Of 
course  the  brothers  are  going  to  act 
out;  they're  upset.  We're  saying,  no,  we 
don't  expect  it.  There's  no  law  that  says 
when  students  get  angry,  they  should 
destroy  property.  The.se  fraternities 
have  proved  by  their  actions  how  wise 
the  University's  decision  was." 

Robinson  says  a  special  tribunal  is 
now  looking  into  the  effigy-hanging 
incident  at  Theta  Delta  Chi.  "The 
graduating  members  of  Thete  have 
until  June  15,"  he  says,  "to  respond  to  a 
letter  from  [Dean  of  Student  I.ife]  Eric 
Widmer,  telling  us  about  their  partici- 
pation in  the  incident."   Fhose  who  fail 
to  respond  will  have  a  permanent  letter 
placed  in  their  files.  If  undergraduates 
don't  respond  to  the  dean's  letter  be- 
fore the  fall  semester  begins,  Robinson 
says,  all  of  them  will  be  disciplined  in 
some  manner. 

Has  the  fraternity  system  been 
damaged  irreparably  by  this  spring's 
events?  "The  whole  campus  has  to  re- 
alize," Robinson  cautions,  "that  what 
happened  was  not  a  function  of  the 
fraternitv  system  as  a  whole.  The  rest  of 


the  system  has  improved  so  much  that 
Thete  and  Phi  Delt's  behavior  stood  out 
in  bold  relief. 

"The  fraternity  system  should  not 
go  through  guilt  reactions  about  those 
two  houses.  They  should  congratulate 
themselves  for  avoiding  such  problems, 
and  go  ahead  confidently  and  continue 
contributing  to  the  community  here. 
They've  learned  a  lesson  on  not  har- 
boring members  who  could  have  a 
negative  effect  on  the  whole  house.  I 
think  the  initial  reaction  was  one  of 
feeling  bad  for  your  buddies;  everyone 
was  crying  in  their  beers  for  a  while.  In 
the  long  term,  1  think  most  of  the 
Wriston  Quad  community  will  feel  vin- 
dicated. If  you  work  hard  and  get  an  A, 
and  somebody  does  no  work  and  gets  a 
D,  you  feel  justice  has  been  done." 

Matt  Flynn  felt,  in  the  last  week  of 
finals,  that  "the  morale  in  the  fraterni- 
ties is  down  to  zero."  Next  year,  he  said, 
he  hopes  to  work  with  the  nearly  700 
members  of  residential  fraternities  and 
sororities  to  "address  polarization"  on 
campus.  "Our  doors  are  already  open," 
he  claimed.  "Now,  we're  going  to  invite 
specific  groups  in  (to  talk) — members  of 
Sarah  Doyle  [Women's  Center],  the 
black  fraternities,  the  I.GSA  [Lesbian 
and  Gay  Students  Alliance].  It's  going 
to  take  a  lot  of  work.  But  when 
we're  done,  we'll  have  a  better  system." 

A.D. 

Tuition:  An  increase 
and  an  option  for 
one-time  payment 

The  price  lag  for  a  Brown  educa- 
tion for  the  1985-86  academic  year  has 
been  set  at  $14,765  (plus  a  student  ac- 
tivities fee  that  will  be  determined  lat- 
er), an  increase  of  8.05  percent  over  the 
past  year.  These  new  figures,  which 
reflect  increases  in  tuition,  room, 
board,  and  health  fee,  were  decided  at 
the  annual  winter  meeting  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

Tuition  was  set  at  $10,825,  an  in- 
crease of  $885  (8.9  percent)  over  the 
ciurent  year.  Room  charges  will  be 
$2,080,  an  increase  of  $160  (8.33  per- 
cent). Board  will  be  $1,615,  an  increase 
of  $25  (1.57  percent);  and  the  health 
fee  will  be  $245,  an  increase  of  $30 
(13.95  percent). 

Tuition  foi  the  Program  in  Medi- 
cine was  set  at  $14,000,  an  increase  of 
$670  (5.03  percent)  over  the  current 
year. 

Undergraduates  and  their  parents 
are  now  being  offered  the  option  of 
paving  off  all  four  years  of  tuition  in  a 


lump  siiin  al  the  rate  llial  is  in  rfietl 
\\Ikii  iIk-  (iiition  is  |)ai(l.  In  lliis  ua\. 
I.iiiiilics  will  Ik-  al)k-  to  avoid  luturc  lui- 
liun  itidcasis.  I-roiii   I'.I7!)  to  l'.l<S4,  lui- 
iiun  al  Blown  iiurrasid  al  an  aveiagc 
annual  rati-  ol   1  1 .9  pi'ncnl. 

BcgiintinfT  this  lall,  the  pl.m  will  be 
availahk-  lot  a  iniiiiinuin  ol  two  and  .1 
niaxnmnn  of  four  years.  Ihc  Universi- 
i\  will  send  interested  patents  a  copy  ol 
an  agieement.  wlii(li  llie\  will  sign  <nid 
leturii  to  tiic  University  with  the  entire 


amount  ol  luilion  lor  die  .igiced-npon 
period. 

.Sludenls  leieiving  Iniaiuial  aid  are 
not  eligible,  and  the  plan  does  not  tovei 
othei   lees,  such  as  loom  and  hoanl. 

The  deadline  loi  paitiiipaiing  in 
till'  plan  is  .\iigiist   I  ol  the  year  the 
student  enters  the  piogram.  If  the  stu- 
dent leaves  Brown  lor  any  reason, 
funds  that  are  left  in  the  student's  ac- 
count will  be  returnefl.  A./7. 


SPORTS 

B\   Peter  Maiidel 


Men's  crew  nipped  in  Sprints,  IRA's; 
women's  sailing  wins  national  title 


Altei  an  inibeaten  legulai  season, 
I  he  Brown  heavvweighl  men's  crew 
looked  loiward  to  the  Easteiri  Sprints 
on  Ma\   12  and  the  IRA  Regatt.i  on 
|iine  2.  .Xs  things  turned  out,  the 
Bruins  leestablished  the  lact  that  they 
(.111  row  with  the  coinitrv's  top  boats, 
but  in  each  of  the  post-season  races 
.mothci  boat  was  better. 

Blown  had  beaten  Harvard  this 
year  for  the  second  time  and  was  the 
defending  champion  in  the  Kasterns; 
yet  the  crew  was  seeded  onh  third, 
behind  Navy  and  Harvard,  and  aliead 
of  Prinieton.  Many  observers  expected 
a  \ideo-hnish,  like  the  one  in  which 
lirowii  lost  to  the  Crimson  two  years 
ago. 

'file  liruins  made  it  a  close  race, 
and  trailed  by  only  a  length  after  800 
meters.   Ihe  Harvard  coxswain  in- 
creased the  stroke  and  the  t^rimson 
increased  its  lead.  In  the  last  1,000 
meters  Brown  was  unable  to  close  and 
the  Bitiin  boat  was  nipped  by  stretch- 
running  I'l  inceton  at  the  tmish.  "I  tliink 
we  did  the  best  we  were  capable  of  do- 
ing today, "  said  Coach  Steve  Clad- 
stone — acknowledging  that  it  was  Hal- 
yard's day  on  the  whole.   The  Crimson 
swept  all  ihiee  heavyweight  events  and 
also  took  trophies  lor  Iresliman  and 
second- varsity  lightweights. 

1  he  crew  laied  Princeton  and 
Navy  again,  among  others,  in  the  IRA's 
on  Onondaga  Lake  in  Syracuse,  N.\'. 
Because  of  high  winds,  the  regatta 
(ommittee  scheduled  the  grand  Imal  in 
the  earl\  evening.  Princeton  led  from 


the  start,  with  Navy,  Penn,  and  Blown 
in  a  pack  behind.   The  Bruins  passed 
the  Mifldies  and  the  Quakers  and  were 
the   Tigers'  only  serious  challenger  in 
the  last  500  meters.  Still,  thev  couldn't 
pie\ail,  and  dossed  the  line  two-and-a- 
half  seconds  alter  the  Princeton  shell. 
Navy  was  third,  another  two  seconds 
back. 

Three  other  Bruin  boats  had  ex- 
cellent races,  and  Brown  wound  up  in 
fourth  place  in  the  scoring  for  the  Ten 
Eyik  team  trophy.  John  I.indberg  '8(i 
and  .And\  Moat  '8(5  caplured  the  Cran- 
dall  Melvin  Trophy  in  \arsitv  pairs 
without  coxswain,  and  the  Brown  sec- 
ond varsity  and  Iresliman  boats  won 
their  respective  petite  luials  by  solid 
margins. 

Men's  lacrosse  capped  its  Ivy 
championshi|)  season  with  a  trip  to  the 
opening  round  of  the  NC:AA  Division  I 
Lacrosse   Tout  nanient.  Although 
Brown's  opponent  was  third-tanked 
North  Caiolina,  and  the  sile  of  the 
match  was  (;liapel  Hill,  the  Bruins 
ended  up  scaring  the   Tat   Heels  (al- 
most) to  death. 

For  the  lirst  three  quarters,  ex- 
perience seemed  everything.  North 
Carolina  had  plenty  of  playoff  sa\\\ . 
Thev  were  NCIAA  champions  in  HI.S  I 
and  1982,  and  the  team  is  well-a( cus- 
tomed to  making  it  into  post-season 
pla\ .   The   Tar  Heels,  lefl  by  senior  al- 
lackman  Mac  Ford,  ran  up  a  L5-7  lead 
l)\  the  end  ol  the  third  period.  North 
Caiolina  led,  8-5,  at  haltlinie  and  oul- 


sioied  Brown.  7-2,  in  the  third  (|uaiter. 

Then  (aine  the  s(are.  "We  lound 
out  we  lould  plav  with  this  team, "  s.iid 
Coach  Dom  Staisia  '71.  "with  tweii- 
ty-lne  minutes  lell  in  the  game. "  At  the 
to|)  of  the  fourth  i|uartei.  Waller  C:a- 
taldo  '88,  Tony  Stedman  '86.  and  (;hris 
(iirgenli  '85  each  scored  within  a  min- 
ute-and-a-half.  With  ten  minutes  re- 
in,lining,  it  was  15-10.   Tom  C.agnon  '8() 
and  (o-<aplain  Mi(  k  Matthews  '85  fol- 
lowed with  a  goal  ,ipie(C.  North  (Caroli- 
na converted,  but  so  did  |<)hii  Ki-ogli 
'81)  and  Steve  Hellernan  '85  to  m.iki'  it 
1(1-14. 

The  Bruins  had  more  than  six 
minutes  to  Tmd  a  way  to  tie.  but  the  Tar 
Heels  hung  on  in  front  of  their  lionii- 
fans  to  advance  in  the  tout  nanient 
(which  was  later  won  by  )ohns  Hopkins 
in  the  finals  held  at  Brown  Stadium). 
"We  had  some  ihaiues, "  said  Staisia. 
"It  was  exciting.   They  spent  the  last 
couple  ol  minutes  very  effecli\ely  kill- 
ing a  penalty.  " 

"Were  they  better?"  Starsia  asks. 
Probably,  but  we  could  have  beaten 
them.  There  was  a  feeling  of  lost  op- 
portunity among  the  guys,  some 
gnashing  of  teeth,  but  \c)u  can't  take 
anything  away  from  the  accomplish- 
ments ol  this  team  "  Another  person 
\ou  can't  lake  ainlhing  away  Irom  is 
Starsia,  who,  in  the  wake  of  this  most 
successful  of  seasons,  was  named  Divi- 
sion I  lacrosse  coach  ol  the  \ear. 

The  Brown  women's  sailing  team 
responded  to  its  lecent  publicity  (BAM. 
May)  by  winning  the  national  collegiate 
title.   The  four-cfa\  championsliip  e\eiil 
was  held  on  the  F.li/.ibeth  River  in 
Norfofk,  X'iiginia,  home  ol  conipetiloi 
Old  Dominion  L'ni\eisit\. 

Old  Dominion  look  adv.int.ige  of 
Its  knowledge  of  vviiicf  and  water  condi- 
tions, according  to  Brown  coach  Brad 
Dellenbaugh  '76,  and  held  the  lead  for 
the  first  two  days  of  the  competition. 
They  wound  up  in  third  place.   The 
Bruins  won  with  I  L5  jioints,  Boston 
I'nivc-rsiiv  was  second  with  159,  and 
Tufts  hnislied  fourth  with  175  points. 

It  was   Tufts,  usu.ilK  one  ol  the 
strongest  teams  in  the  countrv,  ihat 
challenged  the  Bruins  in  the  late  stages, 
but  the  jumbos  faded  and  the  Brown 
women  were  able  to  capture  third  place 
in  .A  division  and  .second  in  B  division, 
whic  h  worked  out  to  first  in  the  overall 
scoring. 

.\  Division  sailors  for  Brown  were 
|ulie  Starkweather  '85  and  K.illn 
Brinslield  '87.  Sue  Blackmail  '85,  Chris 
Bc)\(l  '85,  and  C.miilla  Calamancliei  '8(i 
sailed  in  B  Division. 
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THE  CLASSES 


Associated  Alumni  chooses 
Brisk  new  president-elect 

A  new  president-elect  of  the 
50,000-membei'  Associated  Alumni 
body  was  chosen  in  the  annual  spring 
election. 

William  J.  Brisk  '60,  of  Chestnut 
Hill,  Massachusetts,  will  serve  a  total  of 
four  years,  two  as  president-elect  fol- 
lowed by  two  as  president  of  the  or- 
ganization. Bob  Sanchez  '58,  Green- 
wich, Connecticut,  has  assumed  the 
presidency,  having  completed  his  teim 
as  president-elect. 

The  president  presides  at  meetings 
of  the  full  Associated  Alumni,  its  board 
of  directors,  and  its  executive  commit- 
tee, and  supervises  the  organization's 
standing  committees.  The  president- 
elect presides  at  meetings  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  president  and  fills  the  po- 
sition if  the  president  should  leave 
prior  to  the  end  of  his  term. 

Brisk  is  a  former  teacher  and 
administrator  at  the  Inter- American 
University  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Mexico,  and  Harvard,  and 
is  currently  a  partner  in  the  Boston  law 
firm  of  Marullo  &  Barnes.  He  has 


Alumni  President  Sanchez  listens  to  an 
"Hour  with  the  President"  (Swearer). 


served  as  director  and  executive  com- 
mittee member  of  the  Associated 
Alumni,  director  and  clerk  of  the 
Brown  Club  of  Boston,  and  has  worked 
for  the  National  Alumni  Schools  Pro- 
gram. 

The  Associated  Alumni  secretary, 
Harold  Bailey,  Jr.  '70,  of  Boston;  and 
the  treasurer,  Jason  C.  Becker  '50,  of 
Northfield,  Illinois,  each  have  another 
year  of  their  terms  to  serve. 

'35  and  '54  women's 
classes  win  awards 


The  class  of  1935  women  and  the 
class  of  1954  women  are  this  year's  re- 
cipients of  the  Association  of  Class 
Officers'  Class  Awards.  The  awards 
program  was  instituted  in  1979  to  rec- 
ognize those  classes  whose  programs  of 
activities  have  been  exceptional.  Award 
criteria  include  the  quality,  variety,  and 
creativity  of  class  activities. 

Ihe  class  of  '54  women  was  hon- 
ored for  producing  a  slide  show  pre- 
sented at  a  seminar  entitled  "Women  of 
the  '50's  and  How  Far  We've  Come." 
The  script,  based  upon  a  short  history 
of  the  class,  and  written  by  class  secre- 
tary Barbara  Casperian  Sarkesian  '54, 
was  compiled  from  notes  received  from 
classmates  over  the  years.  Alveretta 
Tuppcr  Murphy  '54  worked  with  Dor- 
othy Ciarceau  '54  and  a  local  photogra- 
pher in  the  pieparation  of  the  slide 
show  and  script.  Additionally,  a  manu- 
script entitled  "Pembroke  College,  Class 
of  '54:  A  Perspective  by  Barbara  Sarke- 
sian," tracking  the  same  subject  matter 
as  the  slide  show,  has  been  placed  in  the 
Pembroke  Archives.  The  class  also 
supports  the  Nancy  Duke  Uewis  Fund 
and  made  a  sizable  donation  to  the 
University  for  its  30th  reunion  gift. 

The  class  of  '35  women,  celebrat- 
ing its  50th  reimion  this  year,  was  hon- 
ored for  its  success  in  raising  funds  for 
the  Flva  Mooar  Prize,  which  provides 
scholarship  fimcfs  for  stucfents  matri- 
culating at  Brown.  The  class  also  hosted 
luncheons,  published  several  newslet- 
ters, and  planned  a  variety  of  activities 


for  its  50th  reunion  that  made  it  a 
memorable  experience.  The  award- 
winning  class  newsletters  are  edited  by 
class  secretary  Lillian  Hicock  Went- 
worth  '35.  Natalie  Basford  F'ancher  '35 
was  chairman  of  the  fund-raising  ef- 
fort. Ihe  class  raised  more  than  $5,000. 
Honorable  Mentions  were  awarded 
to  the  classes  of  '23  men,  '31  men,  '43 
women,  and  the  merged  classes  of  '61 
and  '76.  The  classes  receiving  this  rec- 
ognition held  mini-reunions,  dinners 
and  luncheons,  planned  homecoming 
activities  and  class  projects,  hosted  re- 
gional meetings,  contributed  memorial 
gifts  and  scholarships  to  the  University, 
and  published  newsletters,  question- 
naires, and  biographies  of  classmates, 
along  with  sundry  other  activities. 

First  Independent 
Awards  bestowed 

Richard  B.  Salomon  '32  and  Mal- 
colm S.  Forbes  are  the  first  recipients  of 
the  Independent  Award,  bestowed  by 
the  Brown  Club  of  New  \'ork  and  the 
Associated  Alumni  at  a  gala  dinner  at 
the  Metropolitan  Club  in  early  May. 

The  Independent  Award  was  cre- 
ated to  recognize  personal  accomplish- 
ments and  traits  that  are  characteristic 
of  the  independence  and  self-reliance 
demonstrated  by  graduates  of  Brown. 
The  sponsors  of  the  award  also  find  it 
appropriate  that  the  concept  of  inde- 
pendence is  ingrained  in  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island,  as  exemplified  by  its 
founder.  Roger  Williams,  and  memori- 
alized in  the  statue  of  the  Independent 
Man  who  stands  on  top  of  the  state 
capitol  building. 

Salomon,  former  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Lanvin-Charles  of  the  Ritz,  has  served 
as  Chancellor  of  the  University  since 
1979.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Corporation  since  1967  and  is  a  gener- 
ous benefactor  of  Brown.  His  philan- 
thropic activities  include  support  of 
Lincoln  Center,  Channel  l3  in  New 
York,  and  the  Stamford  Hospital.  He  is 
also  vice  chairman  of  the  trustees  of  the 
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President  Swearer  with  Independent  Award  recipients  Forbes  and  Salomon. 


New  \()rk  Public  Library. 

Forbes,  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
University,  is  chairman,  editor-in-chiel, 
and  sole  owner  of  Forbes  Magazine, 
Inc.  An  internationally  known  balloon- 
ist, motorcyclist,  and  art  collector,  he  is 
the  father  of  Timothy  C.  Forbes  '76.  He 
serves  as  a  trustee  of  Princeton,  and  has 
served  as  trustee  of  St.  Mark's  School,  a 
director  of  the  Coast  Guard  .•\cadeniy, 
and  chairman  of  the  New  Jersey 
Rhodes  Scholarship  Committee. 


NOTES 


By  Peter  Mandel 
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Maj.  Gen.  William  C.  Chase, 

USA  (Ret.),  lives  in  Houston. 

,'\fter  retiring  from  the  Army 
ill  195,').  he  earned  his  master's  degree 
in  history  and  goxernment  at   Frinity 
University  in  San  Antonio  and  taught  at 
the  University  of  Houston.  He  also 
wrote  a  book  of  his  memoirs,  Front-Lnic 
General.  1  he  book's  cover  features  a 
picture  of  him  with  General  Douglas 
MacArthur  during  the  Admiralties 
campaign  in  the  South  Pacific  during 
World  War  H.  Bill  served  under  Mac- 
Arthur  during  the  war.   Fhe  recent  tel- 
evision .series,   '.American  Caesar," 
based  on  William  Manchcsler's  biogra- 


phy of  MacAnhur,  mentioned  Bill  in 
the  hrst  segment.  MacArthur  once 
called  him  "an  unsurpassed  front-line 
fighter,"  and  after  the  war,  France, 
Britain,  and  Holland  decorated  him. 

/~v   ^"X   The  Western  Division  of  the 
y    ^  class  held  a  class  reunion  at 
^^  \J  the  Paradise  Valley  Country 
Club  in  Paradise  Vallev,  Ariz.,  on 
March  (i.   Ihc  golf  tournament  was  won 
bv  Kilgore  McFarlane,  who  shot  his 
age;  runner-up  was  Harold  L.  Sum- 
merfield,  who  didn't.   Fhe  reunion 
group  fell  that  the  activity  was  not 
earthshaking,  but  they  are  tired  of  see- 
ing the  class  of  '23  mentioned  only  in 
the  obituaries.  Harold  asks,  "Are  all 
1923  members  in  the  East  dormant 
with  no  news  of  reunion  plans?" 

Louis  L.  Redding,  a  Wilmington, 
Del.,  attorney,  is  vice  president  of  the 
Lincoln  Club  of  Delaware.  Founded  in 
1929  with  forty-six  charter  members, 
the  society  now  has  264  persons  on  its 
rolls.  The  "Lincolniana"  collection  at 
the  University  of  Delaware  was  created 
by  club  members  and  benefits  from 
their  patronage. 

/^      A    Arlan  R.  Coolidge,  Provi- 

^  /I    doru e,  emeritus  professor  of 
^^     JL  music  at  Brown,  was  the  au- 
thor of  <in  article  in  the  booklet  pub- 
lished for  the  Rhode  Island  Composers 
Festival  last  March.  According  to  the 
Providence  journal,  it  was  a  glimpse  of 
the  state's  music  history.  Arlan,  the 
founding  chairman  of  Brown's  music 
department,  made  no  claims  for  "in- 
depth  research"  in  his  article.   Fhe  in- 


tent, he  said,  "has  l)een  to  point  out 
composers  whose  work  has  been  used 
and  remembered,  whether  the  type  be 
set  ulai  or  religious,  for  (oiuert  or  i-du- 
calional  pur|)oses,  or  lelaled  lo  the 
tluaifi  and  an  immediate  |)o|)ul,ir 
audience  "  Andrew  Law,  Oliver  Shaw, 
and  David  VVallis  Reeves,  master  of  the 
-American  Band,  are  some  of  the  com- 
posers he  listed,  younjo/  arts  writer 
F.dwin  Safford  wrote:  "They  are  part  of 
this  small  state's  heritage  (in  a  large 
state  they  might  be  lost  altogether)  and 
that  makes  Coolidgc's  efforts  ilkuiii- 
nating,  to  say  the  least." 

f~-\  f~\  The  sympathy  of  the  class  is 
^  |\  extended  to  two  of  our 

^^   v^  members  on  the  death  of 
their  husbands.  Martha  Dickie  Sharpe 
Cogan  lost  her  husband,  Da\icl.  on  |an. 
28.  Ruth  Woolf  Adelson's  husband. 

Joseph,  died  last  Sept.  14. 

^  ^  W.  Wyeth  Willard,  Forest- 

^      I    dale,  Mass.,  writes;  "I  lost  my 
^^     /     wife,  Grace,  on  June  I,  1982. 
We  had  been  married  fifty-two  years. 
She  left  me  four  wonderful  children; 
Hope,  Faith,  Paul,  and  Peter — and  ten 
grandchildren.  Hope  is  a  pediatrician 
with  a  practice  in  Orleans,  Mass.  She 
has  five  children.  Faith,  the  deputy  di- 
rector of  Camp  Good  News,  along  with 
my  son.  Peter,  who  founded  and  directs 
Chop  Point  Camp  in  Maine,  have  start- 
ed work  in  a  refugee  camp  in  Bangla- 
desh. It  is  attached  to  a  clinic  served  by 
Herbert  Codington,  M.D.,  who  is  the 
only  physician  who  ministers  lo  25,000 
refugees  from  the  Bengali-Pakistani 
war.  Faith  and  Peter  have  bought  one- 
third  acre  of  land.  On  it  thev  have 
erected  a  brick  building  which  supports 
140  widows.  Because  the  place  is  teem- 
ing with  homeless  children,  they  are 
thinking  of  starting  an  orphanage.  In 
that  Moslem  land,  if  a  man  dies  leaving 
a  beautiful  widow,  another  eligible 
gentleman  might  wish  to  marry  her. 
But  according  to  their  custom,  he  will 
not  move  in  with  her  until  the  woman 
has  dumped  her  children  in  the  streets 
to  beg." 

C~\  (~\  W'Jsm  C.  Foster,  Yeadon, 

^  y<-\  Pa.,  retired  from  [eanes 
^^    %J  Hospital  in  Philadelphia  on 
Oct.  1.  He  was  director  of  the  Labora- 
tory of  Clinical  Chemistry  at  the  insti- 
tution. The  fkimmittee  on  Senior 
Physiologists  of  the  American  Physio- 
logical Society  sent  greetings  to  him  on 
his  80th  birthday. 

Lester  Shaal.  Warwick,  R.I.,  as 
directed  by  the  vote  of  the  class  of  '29  at 
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Wanted  to  Buy 

The  country's  largest 
gallery  specializing  in 
Amencan  and  European  art  will 
pay  highest  prices  for  fine 
paintings,  watercolors,  draw- 
ings and  sculpture  from  the 
18th  century  to  the  present 

All  inquiries  receive 

expert  attention  and  reply 

Please  contact  Stuart  P  Feld 

^irschl  l^dler 

^yALLERlES  INC 

21  Easl  701h  Slreel,  New  York  10021-(212)  535  8810 
Tuesday-Friday    9  30   to   5  30.    Saturday    9  30   to   5 


What  Is  Your  Most  Prized  Possession? 


House  Portraits  Ltd. 

!*cn  .inU  Ink  and  Ujicrcolor  Renderings  nl  Hmius 

Fo'  5  veori  I've  been  helping  people 

preserve  'he  pr-de  and  rnemor>es  ot  ihen 

Is'  homes,  vocaiion  homes,  ond 

Ireosured  homes.  I  drow  or  pomi  wery 

de'ailed,  personoliied  piciures  on  siie 

Of  from  ptioios  with  your  consuliQiion 

•opproj.    12"  »  M"  ($125) 

•  Drowmg  for  stationery  or  pos'co'd  ($75) 

EVONNE  LEVY  (Brown  "83)  •  35  Ellsworth  Rd  , 
Uirchmont,  NY  10538  •  212--13-5222 


CAMBRIDGE 
BEACHES 


(The  Original 
Cottage  Colony) 


IS 
BERMUDA 


See  Your  Travel  Agent  or 

Call  Direct  Toil-Free  tor  Reservations 

1-800-468-7300 


the  55th  reunion,  has  made  a  contribu- 
tion of  11,860  each  to  the  Brown  Sports 
Foundation  and  the  Brown  Class  of  '29 
Fund.  The  remainder,  $1,000.77,  will 
be  retained  for  future  use. 
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Lloyd  Briggs  writes:  "We 
sole!  out  in  Altamont  and 
moved  to  Pensacola,  Fla.,  last 
December.  We  like  our  apartment  very 
much.  Ginny's  sister,  Lydia,  lives  in  #8 
in  this  building,  but  Pensacola  is  pretty 
far  removed  from  what  one  generally 
thinks  of  as  Florida,  and  it  is  not  a  re- 
sort city  at  all.  Low  temperature  last 
winter  was  5  degrees — cold  even  for 
Providence.  Saw  Kent  Allen  in  Stuart, 
Fla.,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  and  had  a 
nice  visit  with  him  and  wife,  Harriet. 
Had  a  letter  from  Bill  Hurd  last  month 
indicating  he  has  had  a  rough  siege 
with  cancer  and  is  still  under  treatment. 
We  have  not  entirely  severed  our  con- 
nections with  New  England,  for  we 
bought  a  tiny  house  near  our  daugh- 
ter's in  Scituate,  Mass.  We'll  be  spend- 
ing our  summers  there,  I  guess." 

Dick  Day  and  Josephine  Mclntire 
Day,   Fucson,  Ariz.,  note:  "Sorry  not  to 
make  any  of  the  reunion.  We  were  in 
England  and  Scotland  most  of  May  and 
part  of  June." 

Fred  Dyer,  Warwick,  R.I.,  reports: 
"I  have  been  retired  since  1970  from 
Coats  &  Clark  in  Warren,  where  I  was 
head  of  research  and  quality  control.  I 
keep  active  doing  yard  work,  golf  every 
other  day,  and  1  restore  antiques.  We 
have  been  very  much  into  collecting 
antiques  and  restoration  for  over  for- 
ty-five years.  Sorry  about  the  50th  re- 
union. I  almost  made  it  but  was  laid  up 
with  a  dental  problem.  Perhaps  I  can 
make  the  55th." 

Dr.  Eugene  A.  Field,  Tamarac, 
Fla.,  is  associate  professor,  radiology,  at 
Jackson  Memorial  Hospital  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami.  He  works  part-time. 
He  also  rides,  takes  care  of  his  swim- 
ming pool  ("ouch"),  and  plays  golf  out- 
side his  home  four  times  weekly. 

Milton  B.  Levin.  Encino,  Calif., 
tells  us:  "1  spend  my  semi-retirement 
reading,  gardening,  and  consulting  for 
an  insurance  agency  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley.  Periodically,  1  write  po- 
litical articles  for  the  Dail\  News,  the 
most  recent  of  which  was  a  critique  of 
the  unbalanced  federal  budget  created 
by  unbalanced  politicians." 

Larry  McGinn,  Lynn,  Mass.,  writes 
that  he  was  in  Tokyo  at  his  wife's  folks' 
for  the  first  three  months  of  1984.  He 
says  that  it  was  quite  an  experience. 

Edward  V.  Osberg,  Lake  Worth, 
Fla.,  notes:  "Alice  and  I  couldn't  make 


the  reunion  this  year.  Our  Journeys 
consist  mostly  of  short  drives  along  the 
ocean  to  downtown  Palm  Beach  (five 
miles)  or  Delray  Beach  (twelve  miles). 
Thankfully,  the  beach  and  golf  course 
are  less  than  a  mile  away.  We  like  it 
here  in  Florida.  Even  the  summers  are 
not  bad  as  long  as  the  air  conditioning 
is  working.  We  can  sit  here  in  our  living 
room  or  on  our  balcony  and  look  out  at 
the  Intercoastal  Waterway  and  the  golf 
course.  And  I  manage  to  get  out  for 
eighteen  holes  of  golf  three  or  four 
times  a  week  year  'round." 

Foster  Sheldon  lives  in  Kingston, 
R.I.  "My  son,  David  Sheldon,  got  mar- 
ried on  May  25,  with  the  rehearsal  din- 
ner, etc.,  on  May  24,  so  we  were  not 
able  to  attend  the  Brown  shindig  of  the 
same  dates.  He  went  to  Colgate  and  is 
now  an  engineer  for  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island  in  environmental  management." 

(^   /^  Doris  Aldrich  Colbom  and 
-^     ^  her  husband,  Robert  M. 
%J  ^  Colbom  '33,  Lake  City, 
Minn.,  celebrated  their  49th  wedding 
anniversary  on  Oct.  12,  1984. 

Rosabelle  Winer  Edelstein.  Long- 
boat Key,  Ha.,  writes  that  she  is  now 
designing  and  making  Jewelry.  She  has 
two  grandchildren,  ages  6  and  5.  Rosa- 
belle  is  very  active  in  sports,  playing 
tennis  a  great  deal. 

Mary-Lou  Hall  Gleason,  Newton, 
Mass.,  reports  that  her  son,  Kenneth, 
was  married  on  Dec.  29  to  Cynthia  L. 
Phillips. 

Hazel  Ives  Hutchinson.  Braden- 
ton,  Fla.,  writes  that  she  has  her  first 
granddaughter.  Heather  Lee. 

Evadne  Maynard  Lovell.  Kanka- 
kee, 111.,  plans  to  go  to  China  this  year 
for  a  second  time.  This  trip  will  include 
Outer  Mongolia. 

Edith  Oldham  Milligan,  Warren, 
R.I.,  notes  that  she  has  been  on  the 
board  of  the  Emma  Pendleton  Bradlev 
Hospital,  in  East  Providence,  R.l. 

Katherine  Crawford  Millspaugh, 
North  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.,  and  her 
husband,  Ted,  went  on  a  cruise  to  the 
North  Cape  last  summer. 

Charles  C.  Tillinghast,  Jr..  Provi- 
dence, is  one  of  three  winners  (the  oth- 
ers are  Helen  Hayes  and  architect  Phil- 
ip Johnson)  of  the  1985  President's 
Award  presented  bv  -Aging  in  .America 
and  Morningside  House,  two  Bronx- 
based,  non-profit  organizations  that 
work  together  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  older  people  and  their  families. 
The  three  were  honored  as  examples  of 
"older  Americans  who  continue,  with 
vitality  and  wisdom,  to  enrich  the  hu- 
man experience."  The  award  was  pre- 


sciiud  .It  llic  or^.iiii/.UKiii'.s  IkiicIiI 
(hiuui  on  May  9  at  the  Waldorf-Asto- 
1 1.1    Cli.nlir.  tlic  loniici  Ch.iiKC'llor  ol 

lilUUIl    .111(1    llllU    .1    IcIlciU    (ll    llll'   Cdipi)- 

i.iiioii.  is  tlic  lot  iiK'i  I  lian  ni.in  III    I  \\  A 
.111(1  iitiicd  as  vice  |)icsi<Unt  ol  NU  1 1  ill 
l,\iuli,  I'icTcc.  IciiiRT  i<:  .Smith.  He 
lontiiiucs  as  a  (onsiillanl  to  Meriill 
I  A  lull  .111(1  is  a  (iiicdor  ol  Ainsiar  Clor- 
poi.itioii  .iiul  a  misti-c  ol  Mulu.il  Life 
Insin.iiHe  Coiiip.iin . 

Dorothy  Mills  Visochin,  l)eii\er, 
and  her  husband  spent  late  suninier 
('S4)  .111(1  e.iiK  I. ill  ill  hol-spiing  resorts 
ill  the  Northwcsi  .iiiil  Biilish  Columbia. 
Siiue  1977.  the\  li.i\e  spent  parts  ot  the 
winter  in  Kino  and  S.iii  C.ulos.  Me\i(o. 

r^    (^    Edith  Smith  Cameron.  H.ii- 
y^    /^  1  iiiglon.  R.l.  lepoils  that  her 
%J  %J  u;i.ind(laughtei.  Heather.  17, 
.1  \  ale  Ireshman  (  heerleadei .  was  in- 
lei  \ie\ved  on  PBS  during  the  Nale-Penn 
liiotb.ill  iranie  last  t.ill. 

Mabelle  H.  Chappell  is  a  legis- 
Kieil  lepieseiil.iinc  \\ilh  Brown.  Lisle/ 
(iummings.  Im.  ol  l'i()\iden(e.  Mabelle 
lives  at  !-',")(')  President  .Ave..  Pro\ideiue 
IIL".MI(1. 

Jennie  Lind  Ghering.  Biillci.  I'.i.. 
repot  ts  that  her  tlaut!;hter.  Rulh.  is 
writini;  children's  literature  in  English 
.111(1  Hungarian.  Jennie  has  three 
gi.inddiildren:    liii.!.  Ki.   1  im.  12.  and 
leiinilei.  (i. 

Billie  Shea  McClurg  .ind  Florence 
Campbell  .iic  bolb  ieco\iriiig  hum 
hospiUili/.ilioii  .11   |.ine  Brown  Hospital 
in  I'liiMdeiice.  Billies  cm  rent  addi  ess: 
Simiinit  Medical  Center.  1085  North 
M.iui  St..  Providence  029(14.  Lloience's 
.iddress:  !S;?  Hope  St..  Piiuideiue 
ll'J9()b. 

Barbara  Anthony  Memmott.  (.I.is- 
tiiiiburs.  C^onn..  has  a  grandson.  Stdtt. 
who  is  a  second-\eai  student  at  the 
Co. 1st  Cu.inl  A(  .idciiiv , 

Peggy  Milliken.  ^,lllllouIll  Port. 
M.iss..  is  the  editor  ot  the  newsletlei  ol 
St.  Mai\'s  Kpiscopal  ChuKh  ot  B.irii- 
slable  on  (iape  Cod. 

Dorothy  Gray  O'Reilly.  1  iveiton. 
R.I..  h.is  ,1  lO-veai-old  gr.indson.  |iin.i- 
ih.in. 

Albina  Osipowich  Van  Aken.  u  ho 
died  in  19(i4.  was  honored  on  \o\.  9. 
Hl.Sl,  as  an  inchutee  ol  the  Brown 
Athletic  H.ill  ot  L.ime.  Since  none  ol 
liei   l.imiK  w.is  ,ible  to  .iltend.  Ruth 
Wade  Cerjanec.  .is  i  l.iss  vcc  i  ci.irx .  .ic- 
(epled  iIk-  pl.i(|iu-  .nul  lold  llie  .ludi- 
eiuc  ho\\  pioud  llic  i  l.iss  is  lo  h.i\c  b.id 
.Mbin.i  <is  .1  niembei.  Harrison  Van 
Aken  '!^(i.  who  is  now  li\iiig  .it   IIKiT 
Leisuie  World.  Mes.i.  An/.  «.")20(). 
uiote  Ruth  lo  .isk  her  lo  send  the 


pl.i(|ue  to  .Mbiii.is  sou.  l).i\i(l.  who  will 
liand  it  down  to  .Mbina's  gi.mdi  liilduii 
and  gre.it-gi  .iiidc  hildren. 

M  Maurice  Clemence,  Welles- 
lev   1  lills,  M.iss.,  a  trustee 
eiiiei  itus  ol  Brown,  repie- 
sented  the  l'ni\(isitv  at  the  sesciuicen- 
tcnnial  lelebralion  ol  Wheaton  College 
in  Ma\.  He  was  ( li.iit  in.in  ol  the  W'hea- 
ton  board  lidiii  1971  lo  I97()  and  is 
now  a  trustee  emeiilus  ol  the  college. 

f-\    Im/    Re\ .  E.  Gage  Hotaling  le- 

^    r^   lired  in  Sei)lciiibei    I9S1  ,il- 
%^  %J  ter  twehe  yeais  as  p.istoi  ol 
the  Cliiiidi  in  the  .Xcies,  Springlield. 
Mass..  and  alter  loitN-lour  \ears  in  the 
ininistrN.  In  lime  1984.  he  completed 
nine  \ears  as  Protestant  chaplain  ol  the 
Na\al  Reserve  Cleiiter  at  W'estover  .\ir 
Force  Base,  tihicopec.  Mass.,  making  a 
total  ol  lwcni\-si\  \ears  in  the  Na\.il 
Resri  U'.  lie  .ind  Ins  wile  recenth 
moved  to  then   i  etii  eiiient  home  .it   14.") 
.Ashland  .A\e..  Spi  inglield.  M.iss. 
(II  I  19. 

Sara  Dowty  Toney.  Bi-tbcsd.i.  .Md.. 
h.is  written  the  text  lot  .i  (  hildreii's  M- 
li\it\  book  loi  the  Smilhsoni.iii  Institu- 
tion Press,  published  iii  llic  spring. 

^^     /'"*     I  he  ( l.iss  ol  "M'l  .ilw.iNs  pi. Ills 
/^  1-^  .ilie.id.  So  sa\e  the  dales  ol 
%J  \J  M.iv  23-26,  \':)^f).  lor  the 
".Ann  and  .\l  Show.  "  With  the  coopeia- 
tion  ol  the  l'niveisit\.  the  weathei.  and 
^'()L'.  II  vmM  \<v  .111  unloi  gcil.ibic  week- 
end. Annette  Baronian  .iiid  Al  Owens 
are  putting  their  time  .iiid  l.ileiils  lo- 
gether  to  make  up  .i  p.u  kage  th.il  \ou 
caniiol  resisi.  S.i\e  ihe  date!  Save  vour 
mones !  More  news  on  ibis  event  will  be 
coming  voiii   w.iv . 

Ada  Jackson  Keedy  notes;   ■.Mien 
,111(1  I  .lie  living  m  St.  John's,  .Antigua, 
West  Indies,  lor  the  winter  and  earh 
spring,  where  wc  are  working  lot  the 
■Metiiodist  Church  in  the  Caribbean 
and  the  .Americas"  tor  the  tenth  \ear. 
Classmates  welcome!  (809)  462-;58()4." 

^    y^  Alec  Benn  is  presideiii  ol 
^  Kji  Bciin  .V  M.K  Doiiough.  liu.. 
sj   %J  ill  New  \oik  Cilv.  His  book. 
Thf  27  Most  Coiiimoii  Mistakes  in  Advcr- 
tisiiiir.  which  has  sold  moie  copies  than 
.iii\  other  published  in  recent  \ears  b\ 
the  .American  .Man.igemenl  .Associa- 
tions, has  just  been  |)ublished  in  |.ip.in 
in  lapanese  .ind  is  now  being  translalc-d 
into  Spanish  Im  divli  ibiiliou  ihrough- 
out  ('enli.il  .111(1  Soiilh  Aiiieiic.i  .md 
Sp.iiii. 


Name 
your  . 

game  in 
Woodstock 

Championship  golf  on  our  Robert  Trent 
Jones  course,  10  pro  tennis  courts  Riding, 
biking  or  hiking  on  mountain  trails  Swim- 
ming or  sunning  Sleeping  late  or  fishing 
early.  Antiquing  or  strolling  in  a  charming 
Vermont  village  All  this  with  Rockresorts 
unique  style  and  flair  for  service,  ambience 
and  fine  food. 

SPECIAL  SPORTS  PLAN 
3  days,  2  nights 

^1  f  D  per  person  includes 
accommodations,  breakfast  and  dinner 
daily,  3  days'  greens  fees,  club  storage,  3 
days'  play  on  our  tennis  courts 

'May  thru  June  (July  lo  November  slightly  higher)  Plans 
not  available  on  Friday  Saturday  or  Sunijay 

See  your  travel  agent  or  call  802-457-1100 
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A  ROCKRESOfl 

Wocxislock,  Vermont  05091 


Authors... 

LOOKING 
FOR  A 
PUBLISHER? 

Learn  how  to  have 
your  book  published. 

You   are    invited   to   send    for   a   free   illus- 
trated    guidebook     which     explains     how 
your    book    can    be    published,    promoted 
and  marketed. 


To  the 
author 

in  search 
of  a 

publisher 


Whether  your 
subject  is  fic- 
tion, non-fiction 
or  poetry,  sci- 
entific, scholar- 
ly, specialized, 
(even  contro- 
versial) this 
handsome  40- 
page  brochure 
will  show  you 
how  to  arrange 
for  prompt  pub- 
lication. 
Unpublished  authors,  especially,  will 
find  this  booklet  valuable  and  inform- 
ative For  your  free  copy,  write  to: 
VANTAGE  PRESS,  Inc.  Dept.  Y-69 

516    W.    34    St.,    New    York,    N.Y.    10001 
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Theodore  Libby,  Boston, 
writes:  "I  have  foisaken  re- 
tirement and  returned  to 
worii  as  chairman  and  CEO  of  Boston- 
based  Fabreeka  Products  Coinpany,  a 
multi-national  manufacturer  of  con- 
veyor belting  and  products  for  the  con- 
trol of  vibration  impact  and  sound." 

A    ^7)   ^^^  Pembroke  class  of  '43 
/I     '^  held  one  of  its  open  execu- 

A  S^  tive  regional  meetings  in 
Hackeiisack,  N.J.,  at  the  home  of  June 
Moss  Handler.  Including  the  hostess, 
eight  members  of  the  class  were  pres- 
ent: President  Marion  Jagolinzer 
Goldsmith,  Vice  Piesident  Bernice 
Parvey  Solish,   Ti  easurer  Harriet 
Sturtevant  Haumann,  Class  Agent 
Dorothy  MacLennan,  Recoiding  Sec- 
retary Sherrill  Foster,  Edith  Plofsky 
Pearlman,  and  Sybil  Pilshaw  Glad- 
stone. Although  it  appeared  that  Edith 
had  come  the  greatest  distance  (from 
Los  Angeles),  Doiothy  had  just  re- 
turned from  New  Zealand,  where  she 
had  been  a  consultant  in  health  educa- 
tion. Thus  she  is  continuing  to  work  in 
her  field  although  she  is  retired.  Several 
others  were  "similarly  recycled"  while 
others  were  looking  forward  to  that 
state.  A  testimony  to  the  success  of 
these  regional  meetings  and  other  work 
of  the  class  is  our  honorable  mention 
award  at  the  Class  Awards  Program 
held  at  Brown  in  April.  A  program  of 
members-at-large  in  other  areas  of  the 
country  is  developing,  to  hold  such 
small  gatherings  of  classmates  from 
time  to  time.  Watch  for  a  letter  in 
mid-summer  from  our  class  treasurer, 
clarifying  gifts  to  the  University.  The 
next  newsletter,  Yellow  Rose,  will  come 
out  at  the  end  of  August.  Our  fall  open 
executive  regional  meeting  will  be  in 
New  Haven  at  Dorothy  MacLennan's, 
Saturday,  Sept.  21,  with  a  December 
meeting  in  the  Boston  area. 

The  committee  for  the  Bench 
Fund  of  the  "Friends  of  Pembroke 


Class  of  '43"  hosted  a  luncheon  at  the 
Grist  Mill  Restaurant  in  Seekonk, 
Mass.,  on  Sunday,  May  5.   The  large 
and  enthusiastic  gathering  was  shown 
pictures  of  the  proposed  benches.  Some 
pledges  to  the  bench  fund  were  made 
in  memory  of  classmate  Arline  Major 
Rinninger,  who  passed  away  in  )anu- 
ary. 

Sherrill  Foster,  who  is  completing 
two  years  of  architectural  survey  work 
in  West  Hartford,  C^onn.,  presented  a 
paper  at  the  Society  of  Architectural 
Historians  in  Pittsburgh  in  April. 

Elaine  Robinson  Kaufman,  Provi- 
dence, "again  did  an  exceptional  job  at 
the  Spring  Phonathon,"  according  to 
her  classmates. 

Nancy  Hess  Spencer,  Providence, 
had  seveial  exhibits  of  her  art  work  in 
the  Providence  area  this  past  winter. 
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Judith  Weiss  Cohen  received 
a  bronze  medal  in  Washing- 
ton on  March  19  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  for 
superior  federal  service.  She  was  cited 
for  her  dedication  and  work  in  devel- 
oping and  implementing  a  regional 
data  dissemination  and  outreach  pro- 
gram. She  lives  in  Pawtucket,  R.I. 

A     ft^    Marjorie  Byam  Cribb,  Co- 

/  I     r\  linnbus,  Ohio,  is  a  music 

-1-  *_-/  therapist  working  with  men- 
tally retarded/developmentally  disabled 
children.  She  has  been  cellist  for  nine 
years  with  the  Columbus  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  has  three  sons  and  one 
gianddaughter.  Her  husband,  Tom,  is 
vice  pi  esident  of  Sm  face  Research 
Corporation,  in  Columbus. 

Frances  Weeden  Gibson  was  listed 
incorrectly  in  the  Class  of  '45  Directory. 
Her  correct  address  is:  28.505  Inkster 
Road.  Farmington  Hills,  Mich.  48018. 

Jeannie  C.  Stewart,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  notes:  "I  have  been  made  a  fel- 
low of  the  International  Biographical 
Association,  Cambridge,  England,  and 


INCOMPARABLE 


COLONY  CLUB 


Incomparable  is  the  word 
Lantana  Colony  Club  is  the  resort 

Bermuda  at  its  best:  together  with 
tennis,  beach,  sailing  and  with 
Robert  Trent  Jones  golf  nearby  all 
wrapped  in  a  mid-atlanlic  garden 
setting.  Cuisine  and  service  at 
a  world  class  level  completes  the 
picture. 

See  vour  trusted  travel  agent  or  call 
Lantana  direct  at  1-800-468-5753. 


a  board  member  of  the  English-Speak- 
ing Union  of  Boston  this  year.  Also  I 
will  be  listed  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
International  Book  oj  Honor  to  appear  in 
1985,  published  by  the  American  Bio- 
graphical Institute  in  Raleigh,  N.C." 

A     /"^  Charlotte  Meyersohn  Le- 
/  I    \\  bowitz.  Natick,  Mass.,  writes: 
JL  \J  "Our  daughter,  Marian  Kay 
Lebowitz,  J.D.,  was  married  in  the  late 
spring  to  David  Lockard,  J.D.  Both  are 
Dartmouth  '76.  My  husband,  Marshall, 
is  chairman  of  a  land-use  committee  for 
Natick.  I  am  still  working  full-time  as  a 
school  social  worker." 

A    ^f  Joseph  F.  Dolinski,  Convent 
/I       /    Station,  N.|.,  reports:  "On 

I    #     Match  31,  I  retired  from 
AT&rT  Network  Systems  after  more 
than  thirty-seven  years.  At  retirement  I 
held  the  position  of  manager,  sales.  No 
specific  plans  as  yet  except  to  travel, 
spend  time  with  my  six  grandchildren 
and  renew  some  old  friendships." 

A    ^^   Dr.  Paul  J.  Rosch,  president 
/I    ^C  of  the  American  Institute  of 

-I-  V_/  Stress,  in  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  re- 
cei\ed  <m  awaicf  for  "distinguished 
contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  stress 
and  disease"  at  the  20th  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of  Contempo- 
rary Medicine  and  Surgery.  Paul  is 
clinical  professor  of  medicine  and  psy- 
chiatry at  New  York  Medical  ("ollege, 
adjunct  clinical  professor  of  medicine 
in  psychiatry  at  the  Universitv  of  Mary- 
land .School  of  Medicine,  and  consult- 
ant in  medicine  at  St.  John's  Riverside 
Hospital  in  Yonkers.  He  is  past  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  State  Societv  of 
Internal  Medicine  and  International 
Foundation  for  Biopsychosocial  Health 
and  is  a  fellow  of  the  Council  on  Epi- 
demiology of  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation. Past  awards  include  the  Out- 
standing Physician's  Award  of  the  New 
York  State  Medical  Society,  and  a  Man 
of  the  Year  Award  with  a  Congressional 
Citation.  He  is  a  member  of  the  edito- 
rial board  of  several  medical  journals 
and  serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
a  number  of  medical  and  health-care 
organizations. 

A    /^  Eleanor  Mansfield  Birch, 

/I  \_J  Iowa  Cit\ ,  Iowa,  notes:  "On 
J.  *-/ Jan.  Hi,  1984,  I  became  in- 
terim associate  dean  of  the  College  of 
Business  Administration  and  director 
of  the  M.B.A.  program  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Iowa.  I  have  been  a  director  of 
Hon  Industries,  Inc.,  since  1978." 

Alan  S.  Flink  has  become  a  mem- 
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{.ALUMNI  FLIGHTS  ABROAD— \u\uiy 
travel  program  exclusively  for  alumni  of  Ivy 
League  and  certain  other  distinguished  univer- 
sities. Includes  India.  Nepal.  Ceylon.  Borneo. 
Sumatra,  Japan  and  southeast  Asia.  East  Af- 
rica. Egypt.  Greece.  Asia  Minor,  the  Galapagos. 
New  Guinea.  Ausiraha/New  Zealand,  as  well  as 
a  distinctive  series  to  Europe.  Circle  No.  I. 

2.  AMERICAN   CRUISE   LINES— en'ioy   the 

elegance  of  an  American  cruise.  Experience  a 
variety  of  exciting  7,  10  and  14  day  itineraries. 
Cruise  the  Mississippi  Ri\er,  East  Coast,  or  New 
England.  Savor  sumptuous  cuisine  and  relax  in 
the  luxury  oi  the  most  spacious  state  rooms 
available  anywhere.  Circle  No.  2. 

3.  BIRAS  CREEK,   VIRGIN  GORDA.  BVI— 

cottage-suites  along  a  white  coral  beach,  Flank- 
ed by  the  sea  on  3  sides.  Cooled  by  trade  winds. 
Gourmet  restaurant,  bar  with  spectacular  view. 
Fresh-water  pool.  Tennis  (lit  for  night  play). 
Private  beach.  Water  sports.  Circle  No.  3. 

4.  CAMBRIDGE  BEACHES-Ucxmudz'sowg- 

inal  cottage  colony.  A  delightful  palm-fringed 
resort  comprising  32  finely  appointed  cottages 
scattered  over  25  breeze-swept  acres  of  the 
loveliest  part  of  the  Island.  Choice  of  several 
private  beaches;  all  water  sports;  golf  and  tennis 
nearby.  Wonderful  meals  served  on  terrace 
above  Mangrove  Bay.  Circle  No.  4. 

5.  CHINA  SIGHTSEEING— CHIUA:  The 
word  brings  to  mind  ancient  culture,  ornate  pal- 
aces, soaring  mountains  and  exotic  cuisine. 
Quality  tours  at  reasonable  prices  are  offered, 
with  over  100  itineraries  from  which  to  choose. 
Prices  begin  at  around  $2,300  for  a  2-week,  ail- 
inclusive  tour  from  the  West  Coast.  Tours  are 
offered  for  individuals  as  well  as  for  groups 
from  special-interest  organizations.  Call  (800) 
227-3920,  or  (800)  227-7897  (Calif.),  or  Circle 
No.  5. 

6.  CORAL   REEF  CLUB/SANDPIPER   INN 


—  in  Barbados  offers  large,  well-planned  cot- 
tages in  a  garden  of  jasmine,  hibiscus,  ginger. All 
at  the  water's  edge  on  stylish  St.  James  Beach.  It 
is  complimented  by  Sandpiper  Inn,  whose  super 
innkeeping  combines  with  the  intimacy  of  a 
West  Indian  resort.  Circle  No.  6. 

7.  POLL  Y  STEWART  FRITSCH—F\avoTS  of 
England — frankly  luxurious  culinary-cultural 
tours.  There  IS  good  food  in  England!  Cooking 
demonstrations  by  Britains's  leading  chefs, 
superb  dining;  theatre,  galleries,  expertly  guided 
tours  of  special  sites;  ample  opportunities  for 
the  sport sminded.  Personalized  arrangements 
for  small  group  of  men  and  women.  Call  (203) 
661-7742.  Circle  No.  7 

8.  ITALIA  /4D/1C/0— unrivaled  experts  on  the 
small  cities  of  Italy,  the  remote  hill  towns  of 
Tuscany,  pastoral  Verdi  Country  and  the  mysti- 
cal cities  of  Umbria,  takes  you  to  enchanting 
places  travelers  rarely  see.  Designed  for  the  tra- 
ditionally independent  traveler.  14-23  days. 
Land  cost:  $2.422-$3,990.  32-page  brochure 
upon  request.  162  Whaley  St..  Freeport.  NY 
11520.  516/868-7825.  Circle  No.  8. 

9.  LORD  JEFFERY  /NN— located  on  the  town 
common  in  Amherst,  a  traditional  New  England 
college  town.  A  full-service  country  inn  with  48 
guest  rooms  decorated  in  the  colonial  style.  Ex- 
cellent conference  facilities.  Circle  No.  9. 

10.  LANTANA  COLONY  CLUB—al  Ber- 
muda's famous  Somerset  Bridge.  Incomparable 
accommodations  in  charming  cottages,  superb 
cuisine,  swimming,  tennis.  Circle  No.  10. 

11.  THE  ORCHARDS— a  gracious  and  luxur- 
ious country  inn  in  historic  Williamstown, 
Mass.,  cultural  and  recreational  capital  of  the 
Northern  Berkshires.  Indulge  with  English  soap 
and  lotions,  fine  percale  sheets,  goosefeather 
and  down  pillows,  extra  fluffy  towels,  and  su- 
perb cuisine.  Conference  facilities  and  special 
weekend  plans  are  offered.  Circle  No.  1 1 . 
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12.  PINK  BEACH~oi\e  of  Bermuda's  finest 
cottage  colonies,  1800  feet  of  ocean  front;  two 
private  natural  pink  sand  beaches.  Breakfast 
prepared  in  your  deluxe  cottage;  gourmet  din- 
ners. Tennis  and  entertainment.  Circle  No.  12. 

I}.  RAYMOND  d  WHITCOMB  VOYAGES 
of  the  yacht  ARGONAUT  continue  as  the 
gracious  way  to  experience  the  best  of  Europe, 
in  congenial  company  and  comfort.  This  relaxed 
manner  of  travel  by  rivers,  canals,  and  sealanes 
provides  exclusive  access  to  special  places  and 
occasions.  No  queues.  No  bothers.  Good  times. 
Circle  No.  13. 

\A.  RUTHERFORD    YACHT  CHARTERS— 

for  one  or  two  weeks  a  world-class  power  or  sail 
yacht  is  at  your  complete  disposal.  Top  notch 
professional  captain,  crew  and  gourmet  chef 
worry  about  the  boat  and  meals.  You  tell  them 
where  to  sail  and  what  to  cook.  Prices  start  at 
$650/week;  food  included.  Circle  No.  14. 

15.  SETTLERS  Sf/IC//— spacious,  luxurious 
seaside  apartments  on  a  sparkling  white  sand 
beach.  Freshwater  pool  surrounded  by  trim 
green  lawns  and  flowering  gardens.  Quiet  low- 
key  atmosphere  with  shopping  and  night  life 
just  minutes  away.  Circle  No.  15. 

16.  SUGARBUSH  INN  at  CLUB  SUGAR- 
BUSH— a  premier  mountain  resort  for  the  dis- 
criminating guest.  Delightful  restaurants,  pri- 
vate l8-hole  Robert  Trent  Jones  Championship 
Golf  Course,  All-American  Sports  Tennis  Clin- 
ics, outdoor  and  indoor  pools,  jacu/^i  and  saun- 
as. Complimentary  greens  fee  and  court  fee  for 
all  guests.  Circle  No.  16. 

17.  TRAVEL  ANYWHERE  ROYAL  VIKING 
LINES— iaks  of  the  South  Pacific—WWII  vels 
in  April  '86  ROYAL  VIKING  Luxury  Pacific 
Memories  Cruise  to  Guadalcanal,  Rabaul,  New 
Guinea.  Coral  and  Java  Seas  is  a  once-in-a- 
lifetime  chance  to  return  in  comfort  to  relive  the 
proudest  days  of  your  life.  Cruise  through  the 
best  latitudes  to  view  Halley's  Comet.  En  route 
from  Sydney  to  Bali  to  Singapore  to  Manila  to 
Hong  Kong.    Circle  No.  17. 

18.  WOODSTOCK     INN     &     RESORT 

— combines  warm,  traditional  Vermont  hos- 
pitality with  every  luxurious  amenity.  It  has  its 
own  18-hole  Robert  Trent  Jones  golf  course, 
superb  tennis,  a  swimming  pool,  and  magnifi- 
cent Rockresort  dining  and  ambience,  all  in  a 
landmark  village  with  a  covered  bridge  and  Paul 
Revere  bells.  Hiking,  horseback  riding,  antiqu- 
ing and  more  available.  Circle  No.  18. 

19.  YOUNG  ISLAND— a  private  island... 30 
acres. .  .30  cottages,  beach,  pool,  tennis,  sailing, 
windsurfing,  snorkeling,  superb  food  and  ser- 
vice. Circle  No.  19. 


Note:  Offer  expires  August  31,  1985 
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bcr  (it  Uk'  knv  fii  in  oi  l-'.dvvaifis  &  An- 
gcll  ill  Providence. 

Margaret  Fox  Rawls,  Lexington, 
Mass.,  tells  iis:  "Just  completed  two 
years  as  chairman  of  the  Lexington 
Town  Meeting  Member  Association. 
Still  playing  tennis — member  of  the 
'Noilii  Siiore  A  League'  representing 
'Tennis  128.'  Huslxind,  ),ick,  has  been 
James  Bryant  C^onanl  LIniversity  Pro- 
fessor at  Harvard  since  1981.  We  spent 
a  month  in  England  last  sinnmer, 
where  Jack  was  awarded  an  honorary 
doctor  of  civil  laws  degree  by  Oxford 
University — from  the  hands  of  Harold 
Macmillan  himsell!  Daugliler  Anne  has 
a  Ph.D.  in  sociology  from  Boston  L'ni- 
versily  (and  two  children,  4  and  13). 
Alec  is  Imishing  up  a  Ph.D.  in  econom- 
ics at  Stanford.  Lee  is  working  towards 
a  Ph.D.  in  exercise  science  and  physiol- 
ogy at  Davis  (to  be  married  on  Ihom- 
sons  Island  in  Boston  Harbor  this  sum- 
mer). Betsy,  a  designer,  is  working  at 
the  Joan  &  Da\id  Showrooms  in  New 
York." 

Joanne  Worley  Rondestvedt, 
Hamden,  Conn.,  writes:   "I  lia\e  been 
president  ol  the  Friends  of  the  Con- 
necticut Hospice  for  the  |)ast  two  years 
and  am  an  active  volunteer  at  the  Con- 
necticut Hospice,  Branford.  My  stepson 
was  recently  awarded  the  Navy  Com- 
mendalion  Medal  for  his  performance 
as  cata|)ult  officer  on  the  I'.S.S.  Ranger. 
C^urrenllv  he  is  an  insliucloi  lor  the 
high  performance  jet,  F/A-18,  the 
Hornet,  in  California." 

!*•    /^  James  S.  Cook,  Rehoboth, 
r\  I     I  Mass.,  is  chief  executive 
kJ  \J  ofhcer  of  L.C.  Balfoin-  Com- 
pany in  Attletioro,  Mass.  In  the  ten 
years  he  has  held  that  position,  he  has 
concentrated  on  rebuilding  Balfour's 
high  school  class  ring  sales  and  devel- 
oping a  corporate  "recognition  prod- 
ucts" business — including  items  such  as 
pen  sets  and  placjues  for  employee  rec- 
ognition. More  than  a  year  after  the 
company  was  acquired  by  a  New  York 
investor,  class  rings  represent  about  40 
percent  of  its  anticipated  |1  10  million 
in  sales.  Jim  and  his  comiKiny  were  fea- 
tured recentlv  in  the  business  section  of 
the  Pravidcuf)'  jdurndl. 

Wallace  I.  Dietz,  Sevierville, 
Tenn.,  notes:  "I'm  retiring  as  a  NASA 
tour-escort  at  the  Kennedy  Space  Cen- 
ter after  fifteen  years  to  go  into  the  real 
estate  business  in  Pigeon  Forge,  Tenn., 
at  the  base  of  the  Smokies." 

Dr.  Milton  Hodosh,  Pro\  idence. 
has  fjeen  inducted  into  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Jewish  .Athletic  Hall  of  Fame, 
5g     Contemporary  Division,  by  the  Jewish 


Community  Center  of  Rhode  Island. 
He  is  a  former  all-slale  athlete  and  was 
three-time  all-New  Fngland  in  the  jave- 
lin and  shot-put.  He  was  an  honorable 
mention  Ail-American  football  player 
at  Brown  and  is  a  memlier  of  the 
Brown  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame. 
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Robert  P.  Allingham,  Mystic, 
C^onn..  is  senior  icsearch 
investigator  developing 
computer  aids  for  the  scientific  staff  at 
Pfi/er,  Inc.,  Groton,  C^onn.  He  was  for- 
merly synthesis  chemist.  "Enjoying  two 
grandchildren  and  a  late  career  foray 
into  computer  science.  We're  beginning 
restoration  of  an  old  Beetle  Cat  to  enjoy 
sailing  with  the  famih." 

Robert  E.  Anderson,  Kev  Largo, 
Fla.,  writes:   ")usl  retired  as  president  oi 
Mattel,  Inc.,  to  start  my  own  personal 
service  consulting  business  out  of  Key 
Largo,  when  not  fishing  or  golfing. 
Have  been  married  for  thirty-one  years 
to  Ann  Schroeder  Anderson  from 
Wellesley  College.  One  daughter,  age 
26,  is  an  international  banker  in  New 
York  City." 

Charles  A.  Andrews,  Jr.,  is  presi- 
dent of  .'\ir  Filter  Svsteins,  fnc,  in  Fast 
Providence,  R.I.  His  son,  Todd  An- 
drews, graduated  from  Brown  in  1983, 
and  his  daughter.  Julie  T.  Andrews,  is 
in  the  class  of  '87.  "|ust  a  well-ordeied 
life  with  all  crises  kept  to  a  minimum, " 
he  reports. 

John  A.  Chernak,  Hudson,  Ohio, 
was  remarried  on  Nov.  1.  He  has  added 
a  fourth  daughter,  Michelle,  17,  to  his 
family,  which  includes  Linda,  Chris, 
and  Paula. 

Francis  L.  Crowley,  Noank,  Conn., 
is  secretarv-counscl  of  Ship  .Analytics, 
Inc.  He  is  married  to  Carohii  f^euble 
('rowlev. 

Dr.  Vincent  A.  DeConti,  North 
Providence,  R.I.,  is  a  phvsician  in  pri- 
vate practice.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the 
American  C^)llege  of  Ph\sicians  and  a 
diplomate  of  the  American  Board  ol 
Internal  Medicine. 

James  DiPrete,  Jr.,  is  an  attorney 
with  Hincklew  .Mien.  Fobin  &  Silver- 
stein  in  Pro\idence.  He  and  his  wife, 
Janice,  live  in  C'ranston,  R.I. 

Ralph  P.  Dupont.  Stonington, 
("onii..  is  an  .ittoriie\  <ind  president  ol 
Dupont  and  lobin,  P.C.,  in  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.  He  is  married  to  Barbara 
Irwin  Dupont  and  has  three  children 
who  have  graduated  from  Brown:  El- 
len O'Neill  Dupont  '77.  Antonia  Cha- 
fee  Dupont  '79.  and  William  A.  Du- 
pont '83.   "Bill  majored  in  .American 
civilization  as  I  did  (the  first  student  to 
so  enroll  as  1  recall  and  the  first  honors 


thesis  in  that  major),  and  he  exceeded 
my  record  and  then  some,  I  am  very 
proud  to  say." 

Dr.  Allen  S.  Goldman  is  a  teratol- 
ogist,  C:hildren's  Hospital  of  Philadel- 
phia-Di\  ision  of  C;hild  Development 
and  Rehabilitation,  and  is  a  research 
professor  of  pediatrics  and  pharmacol- 
ogy in  the  de|)artment  of  pediatrics  at 
the  Universitv  of  PennsvKania  School 
of  Medicine.  He  was  married  on  Nov. 
28,  1981,  to  Rachel  Bok  Goldman.  Al- 
len notes:  "I  am  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  for 
which  I  instituted  a  program  of  lectures 
by  'Philadelphia's  Living  Freasures,' 
which  is  based  on  japan's  " 

CcjI.  Everett  H.  Greene.  Fort  Mon- 
roe, V'a.,  writes:  "Still  in  the  arm\ , 
serving  as  a  chaplain.  1  have  been  the 
post  chaplain  at  Fort  Monroe  since 
April  1983.  1  expect  to  retire  after 
twenty  years'  service  next  May.  After 
thirty-five  years,  Norma  and  I  are  still 
married.  No  change  is  expected  or  de- 
sired." 

Robert  D.  Hewins,  Hamilton, 
Bermud.i.  is  president  ol  Morgan 
CiiiaranlN  Finance,  Ltd.,  Bermuda,  a 
subsidiary  of  Morgan  Guaranty   I'rust 
C'ompany  of  New  York.  His  son.  Ward 
D.  Hewins.  graduated  from  Brown  in 
1984.  "In  all  modest\,  1  must  report  he 
repeated  his  lather's  record  to  a  '  I  .' 
Magna  cum  laude  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Naturally.  I  attended  Commencement, 
but  saw  vcrv  few  familiar  faces. " 

Robert  H.  Johnson,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  is  president  and  tieasurer  of 
Clrant  Insurance  Agency,  Inc.,  in 
Worcester. 

Dr.  Berton  J.  Kessler,  Coventry, 
R.I..  is  in  l.imiK  piactice. 

Constance  Berg  Murphy.  Norwalk. 
Conn.,  has  been  named  manager  of 
equal  emploMiieni  opportunit\  for  Pit- 
ney Bowes  Business  S\stems  in  Stam- 
ford, Conn.  .A  Pitney  Bowes  employee 
since  1979.  she  has  been  an  employee 
relations  representative  for  both  the 
company's  home  office  and  field  oper- 
ations and  most  recently  served  as 
manager  of  empfovee  refations  for  the 
home  oITkc. 

Robert  H.  Scott,  Lincoln,  R.I.,  is 
vice  president,  marketing  and  sales,  of 
Edward  Parkinson  Manufacturing 
C.ompan\,  Inc. 

Harvey  B.  Sindle,  New  \'ork  City, 
is  an  attorney  in  private  practice,  spe- 
cializing in  entertainment  and  conYmu- 
nications  law.  He  notes:  "Nothing  new. 
Nothing  bad.  Happv .  No  lows.  No 
highs.  .At  least  I'm  telling  the  truthl" 

William  A.  Surprenant.  W'.irwick, 
R.I.,  writes:  "I  am  retired  and  still  mar- 


rird,  alli-r  iliirtv-loiir  years,  to  Marga- 
iil.  KiijoNiiig  retirement,  graiuldiildrc-n 
(two),  and  doing  tra\eliTig — and  plan- 
ning more." 

William  G.  Thierfelder,  Easlon. 
I'a..  is  uilh  "llu-  s.une  old  place,  new 
name — .X  1  &  1   Bell  l.ahoraloi  ies,  Al- 
kntown.  I'a."  He  tells  lis:  ".Since  I'm 
one  of  those  veterans  who  got  started 
late  (late  college,  late  marriage),  retire- 
ment is  staring  me  in  the  lace.  In 
preparation  lor  a  Iiansition  I'm  not 
realK  looking  foiw.nd  to.  I'm  getting 
involved  in  m\  local  nuniic  ipalily's  al- 
taiis.  I'll  miss  the  piople  al  woik.  I've 
watched  others  who  have  retired  and 
sec  them  return  lor  a  visit  or  two  and 
then  see  them  no  more.  So  I'm  lr\ing  lo 
shilt  my  jjeople  contacts  to  where  I'll 
be.  I'm  vice  chairman  of  Palmer  low n- 
ship." 

Mason  B.  Williams.  Bariington, 
R.I.,  is  piesideiit  ol  I'luinglon  Building 
Svstems,  Inc.  He's  married  and  has 
four  daughters.   "Visited  Frank  Suttell 
in  Seattle  last  .Xugirst.  while  on  a  trip  lo 
Oregon  lor  my  daughter  Diane's  mar- 
riage. Spent  a  great  day  on  the  water 
with  Frank  and  (iinny  and  their  great 
new  boat.  I  was  recently  listed  in  Who's 
Who  in  the  Euil  (don't  know  why)." 

j^    r-^  I)i .  Robert  Goodell,  Jr.. 

r~\      f  \Vater\ille,  Maine,  toimer 
\J  ^^   ph\sician  at  Williams  (Col- 
lege, became  lull-time  college  [ilivsician 
at  Colb\  Ciollege  on  Jan.  25.  He  had 
been  a  member  ol  the  Williamstown 
Medical  .Association  since  19(i2.  and 
had  served  as  director  of  health  at  Wil- 
liams (College  during  I9ti7-8I  and  as 
Williams's  phvsician  since  1982.  He 
holds  certilication  Irom  the  .\merican 
Boaici  ol  Pediatrics. 

^    ^   Robert  J.  McKenna,  New- 

"^    'I  P""'  '^•'■'  's  ■'  Rhode  Island 
sj  \J  st.ite  senator  and  chairman 
of  the  senate's  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor.  He  re- 
ceived the  Boaicl  of  Governors  Distin- 
guished Service  .\ward  .it  Rhode  Island 
College's  |anuarv  commencement. 

MJerold  O.  Young  and  Abbe 
Beth  Robinson  Young  .fiH, 
Newton  t^entrc.  Mass.,  an- 
noiutce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter. 
Elisabeth  Ann  Young  '82.  to  David  C. 
Harris  '80.  F.lisaheth  is  manager  ol  a 
branch  ol  the  Bank  ol  New  F.ngland  in 
Boston.  David  is  manager  ol  the  Oflice 
Division  of  .Scandinavian  Design.   Ihey 
are  living  in  Natick,  Mass. 


^     tm^    William  P.  Condaxis.  Piano, 
H\    r^    I  ex. IS,  is  with  Mcrvvn's  De- 
\^  \J  parlment  Stores.  "We  have 
opened  twenlv-onc  stores  in   Fexas  in 
the  last  year.  Plan  to  o|)en  I  went  v  moie 
in  the  next  veai.  Was  not  able  to  make 
the  30th  reunion,  as  I  was  harehoal 
sailing  on  a  42-foot  boat  in  the  (ireek 
Islands  at  thai  time. " 

Zigmund  Dermer  has  lived  lor 
thirty  yeais  in  Pittsburgh.  After  gradu- 
ating from  law  school  >it  Du(|iiesne,  he 
became  a  patent  allornev  lot  Westing- 
house,  where  he  specializes  in  nuclear 
|)ower  plants.  In  his  high  school  vear- 
book,  it  was  predicted  that  he  would 
become  a  nuclear  physicist.  His  son, 
David,  gi.idu.iled  lioiii  Brown  in  '83. 

Elizabeth  A.  Gwaltney  writes: 
"Once  again,  1  am  back  on  campus!  As 
counselor  and  coordinator  ol  college 
activities  at  Frederick  (Md.)  Community 
College.  I  wcjrk  not  only  with  students 
in  the  'traditional'  age  group  bul  also 
with  oldei  returning  sliidenis  and  those 
with  \arious  handicaps.   Ihe  skills  gar- 
nered over  a  lifetime  seem  to  come 
together.  Continue  to  raise  sheep  and 
to  glow  a  large  organic  vegetable  gar- 
den. Return  as  often  as  possible  to  mv 
cottage  in  New  Hampshire  and  the 
New  England  roots." 

Ik^    /~\    Twelve  Pembrokers  met  in 
r~\  r~V  New  ^ork  C:ity  on  .Apiil  Iti 
\J  \J  Icir  .1  mini-reunion.  Bonnie 
Eckenbeck  Cobb  arranged  the  reunion 
from  her  home  in  Dallas.  Two  class- 
mates most  of  us  had  not  seen  since 
graduation  weic  there;  Jane  Phillip 
Bouton  .md  Sandy  McCain  Morgan. 
Jane  has  li\ed  .ill  around  the  world  with 
her  husband,  Norman  '5,').  who  has 
recenth  retired  Irom  the  Foreign  Ser- 
vice. Over  the  past  twenty  years  she  has 
lived  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Greece,  Cyprus, 
Italy,  Mexico,  and  Antigua.  In  the  vari- 
ous countries  she  worked  as  a  librarian 
in  American  schools.  In  Mexico,  she 
was  a  consular  assistant  visiting  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  prisons.  She  and  Norm 
aie  now  living  in  Washington.  .-Mter 
living  on  various  naval  bases  in  the 
U.S.,  Sanch  and  her  husb.md,  Henry, 
now  live  in  Houston,  where  Henry 
practices  admiralty  law.  Other  class- 
mates present  at  the  luncheon  were 
Dazzle  Devoe  Gidley,  Julie  Petrarca. 
Rita  Albanese  Simonetti.  Martha  Day 
Quinn.  Joan  Peterson  Klimann,  Sue 
Stevens  Spruth.  Isabel  Cohen  Stern- 
berg, and  Leslie  Travis  Wendel  .md 
Nancy  Schuleen  Helle  horn  the  class  ol 
'55.  Ginie  Findlay  Thompson's  mothei . 
Virginia  Findla\,  also  joined  tis.  In  the 
evening  we  were  joined  by  Dolly  Sen- 


erchia.  We  all  agrc-ed  that  we  should 
have  a  yearly  leunion. 

Judy  Gagnon  Davidson.  B.iniiig- 
toii,  R.I..  h.is  been  (h. Ill  111. Ml  nl  the 
board  ol docenls  ,il  the  Rhode-  Island 
.School  of  Dc'sign  .Museum  loi  the  past 
two  years.  She  allended  du-  N.ilional 
Doceiit  Symposium  in  Oakland.  C.ilil., 
in  April. 

Joseph  B.  Donahue.  Ciaiinel,  Incl., 
represented  Brown  al  the  Nov.  30  in- 
auginalion  ol  )ohn  F.dward  Woithen  as 
the  elevenlh  |)iesidenl  of  Ball  Stale 
Univer  sil\ .  Miiih  ie.  Incl 

Margaret  Devoe  Gidley.  Provi- 
dence, is  listed  in  the  hiti'tiKitinuol  Who's 
Wlio  III  Musk.  .She  is  actively  in\ol\ecl  in 
itiany  musical  organizations  in  addition 
to  teaching  privately  and  at  Rhode  Is- 
land College  and  accompanying  and 
giving  concerls. 

Phyllis  Macchia  Johnson  has  be- 
come a  \ice  piesideiil  ol  .illoc.itions  and 
connnunicalions  at  Haitlord  (Conn.) 
United  Way.  She  is  listed  in  Who'',  Who 
of  Ami'i'iraii  Womni  and  Who's  Who  in  the 
East. 

Joan  Peterson  Klimann  li.is  been  a 
restorer  of  paintings  in  Boston  for  the 
past  twenty  years.  Her  late  husband. 
Giistav  Klimaini,  a  woild  renowned 
restorer,  had  a  building  named  alter 
him  at  Mil. 

Sheila  Saunders  McKechnie,  New 
York  Citv.  who  studied  .il  llic  Royal 
.■\cadcmy  in  London,  has  done  some 
commercials  and  some  television  work. 
She  has  also  acted  in  olT-Broadwa\  and 
olf-ol  f- Broad wa\  plavs. 

Brianne  Murphy,  .m  Osc.ir-w  in- 
ning cinem.Hogr.ipher.  .md  Blown 
professor  and  computer  graphics  ex- 
pert .Andries  van  Dam  gave  a  semin.ir 
called   "Images"  on  Feb.  10  at  the  inde- 
pendent lilni  production  compam  run 
by  George  Lucas  in  San  Rafael,  (^.ilif. 
She  is  the  only  woman  member  of  the 
prestigious  American  Society  of  Cine- 
matographers  and  is  currently  shooting 
Michael  Landon's  TV  seiics.  "Highway 
to  Hea\en  " 

Julie  Petrarca.  Warwick,  R.L,  has 
been  developing  commerci.il  real  estate 
for  Commonwealth  .Associates  for  the 
past  live  years.  Before  that,  she  was 
owner  and  director  of  Kent  Country 
Day  School  in  Warwick  for  seventeen 
years. 

Walter  J.  Weber.  Jr.,  .Ann  .Arbor. 
Mich.,  a  professor  in  the  department  of 
c  ivil  engineering  at  the  L'niveisity  of 
.Michigan,  has  been  elected  to  the  Na- 
tional .Academy  of  Fngineering. 
Flection  to  the  academ\  is  the  highest 
professional  distinction  that  can  be 
conferred  on  an  .American  engineer.         j^ 


! 


He  was  cited  for  his  contributions  to  the 
field  of  environmental  science  and 
engineering,  in  particular  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  advanced  technolo- 
gies for  treatment  of  water  and  waste 
water  and  for  water  pollution  control. 
A  full  professor  since  1968,  he  has  been 
instrumental  in  developing  the  imiver- 
sity's  program  in  environmental  engi- 
neering and  water  resources  into  one  of 
the  nation's  leading  education  and  re- 
search programs.  He  has  received 
many  professional  honors,  including 
the  college  of  engineering's  first  Excel- 
lence in  Research  Award  and  the  uni- 
versity's Distinguished  F'aculty 
Achievement  Award.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society  and 
American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engi- 
neers. 

N^    ^^  Richard  M.  Quinn,  Indiaii- 
r\      I    apolis,  notes  that  his  daugh- 

\J    i     ter.  Heather,  was  a  junior  at 

Brown  this  past  year. 

^    /"^  John  Reistrup.  McLean,  Va., 
r\  ^k  has  joined  King  Publishing 
%J  V^  Croup  of  Washington,  D.Cl, 
as  general  manager.  The  group  pub- 
lishes newsletters  in  the  fields  of  energy 
and  defense.  His  new  home  address: 
6636  McLean  Dr.,  McLean.  John  is  a 
member  of  the  BAM\  Board  of  Editors. 

Abbe  Beth  Robinson  Young  and 
Jerold  O.  Young  '54,  Newton  Centre, 
Mass.,  report  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Elisabeth  Ann  (see  '82),  to 
David  Charles  Harris  (see  '80),  on  Oct. 
21,  1984. 

t^   y^  Line  Beaumont  is  retired 
r\  V^  from  the  Air  Porce  after 
%J  %J  twenty-two  years  and  is  em- 
ployed as  a  quality  assurance  inspector/ 
analyst  with  First  Data  Resources,  an 
Omaha-based  financial  services  firm. 
He  is  also  editor/publisher  of  OmbulLs- 
men,  monthly  newsletter  of  the  Nebras- 
ka chapter  of  the  Mensa  Society. 

/"^   /^  David  Bender  writes:  "I  am 
wr\  I    I  now  of  counsel  to  White  c^- 
V^  \J  Case  in  New  York  City,  a 
large  prestigious  law  firm,  long  en- 
gaged in  general  practice.  I  was 
brought  on  board  March  18  to  create  a 
practice  dedicated  to  computer  law  and 
intellectual  property  law.  These  two 
fields  are  new  ones  for  the  firm  and  fall 
squarely  within  the  subject  matter  of 
my  book  and  my  former  practice  at 
AT&T.  By  the  way,  the  book,  Computer 
Law,  has  just  expanded  into  a  second 
volimie,  and  I'm  now  doing  two  up- 
dates per  year.  For  White  &  Case,  this 


foray  constitutes  a  significant  venture, 
and  the  chances  for  success  rest  in  large 
part  on  my  efforts.  White  &  Case  is  the 
first  large,  established  New  York  firm  to 
attempt  a  major  venture  intcj  these  are- 
as, and  I  am  very  much  looking  for- 
ward to  getting  it  off  the  ground." 

Theodore  R.  Boehm,  Indianapolis, 
is  managing  partner  of  the  Indianapolis 
law  firm  of  Baker  &  Daniels.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  administrative  duties  at  the 
city's  oldest  law  firm,  he  is  chairman  of 
the  Pan  Am  Cames  Organizing  Com- 
mittee. As  chairman,  he  will  have  his 
hand  in  the  workings  of  nineteen  dif- 
ferent committees  and  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  5,000-athlete  competition 
and  all  the  "concomitant  brouhaha." 

Matthew  J.  Connors  has  been 
named  Eastern  sales  manager  for  Met- 
ropolitan Ceramics.  He  and  his  wife, 
Denise,  live  with  their  three  children  in 
Farmingdale,  N.Y.  Matt  has  had  twelve 
years'  experience  in  architectural,  dis- 
tributor, and  contractor  tile  sales  in 
New  York  City  and  the  eastern  corridor 
and  is  familiar  with  this  market.  Most 
recently,  he  was  engaged  in  ceramic  tile 
and  brick  distribution,  serving  as  vice 
president  and  manager  of  Dunan  Ma- 
terials'  Tampa  Yard  in  Tampa,  Fla. 

Charles  F.  Pickhardt,  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  Marine  Midland  Bank,  has  been 
promoted  to  regional  manager  for  in- 
dividual financial  services  within  the 
Investment  Services  Division.  He  as- 
sumes the  responsibilities  as  manager 
of  administration,  investment,  and 
business  development  activities  for  all 
agency  and  fiduciary  accounts.  He 
joined  Marine  Midland  in  1971  as  a 
trust  officer  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  He 
lives  in  Pittsford,  N.Y. 

Thomas  E.  Steckbeck  has  been 
promoted  to  executive  vice  president 
with  the  Sony  Consumer  Products 
Company  in  Park  Ridge,  N.J.  In  his 
new  position,  he  will  be  responsible  ior 
overall  sales  and  communications  for 
Sony's  consumer  products  line.  He 
joined  Sony  Consumer  Products  in 
1983  as  senior  vice  president,  audio 
products  division,  moving  to  Sony  from 
Bell  &  Howell/Mamiya,  Mount  Pros- 
pect, 111.,  where  he  served  as  president 
and  chief  executive  officer.  He  lives  in 
Bernardsville,  N.J.,  with  his  wife,  San- 
dra, and  their  four  children. 
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Capt.  Roger  W.  Barnett, 

USN  (Ret.).  Annandale.  Va., 
is  director  of  the  Strategic 
Studies  Center  at  SRI  International  in 
Arlington,  Va.  His  essay,  "Fathoming 
Soviet  Intentions,"  was  the  second 
honorable-mention  winner  in  this  year's 


U.S.  Naval  Institute  Arleigh  Burke 
Essay  Contest.  The  three  winning  es- 
says were  chosen  from  eighty-seven 
entries,  which  were  judged  for  their 
analytical  and  interpretive  qualities. 
The  winning  essays  will  be  published  in 
Proceedings,  the  Naval  Institute's 
monthly  magazine. 

Cynthia  Lee  Jenner,  New  York 
City  (BAM,  April),  who  was  dramaturg 
of  the  American  Place  Theater  and  lat- 
er of  the  Interart  Theater,  Women's 
Interart  Center,  is  now  dramaturg  and 
co-director  of  the  Theater  Exchange,  a 
new  company.  She  is  also  a  founder 
and  incorporating  officer  of  the  Liter- 
ary Managers  and  Dramaturgs  of 
America.  On  April  20,  she  spoke  on 
"The  Duchess:  Mrs.  John  Drew's  Man- 
agerial Career,"  at  a  one-day  confer- 
ence titled  "The  Drews  and  the  Barry- 
mores:  A  Dynasty  of  Actors"  at  the 
William  Carlos  Williams  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  in  Rutherford,  N.J. 

John  Sculley,  Woodside,  Calif., 
president  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc., 
wrote  an  article,  "New  Computer  Mar- 
ket: Non-Experts,"  for  the  January  is- 
sue of  Financier,  which  featured  articles 
by  two  other  Brown  alumni  and  a  fa- 
ther of  a  Brown  alumnus. 

Harold  (Fritz)  von  Ulmer  has  been 
named  vice  president-marketing 
(Ground  Round  Division)  of  Howard 
Johnson  Company  in  North  Quincy, 
Mass.  He  is  responsible  for  supervising 
and  implementing  marketing  activites 
for  the  225-unit  Ground  Round  chain. 
Formerly,  he  was  director  of  market- 
ing. Ground  Round. 

Harry  Zisson,  New  York  City,  is 
senior  vice  president,  economist,  and 
director  of  research  of  Thomson 
McKinnon  Securities,  Inc.  He  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
parent  firm,   Thomson  McKinnon,  Inc. 
Harry  joined   Thomson  McKinnon  as  a 
security  analyst  in  1964.  In  1970.  he 
became  the  firm's  economist  and  was 
appointed  senior  vice  president  and 
director  of  the  Investment  Research 
Department.  A  Manhattan  resident,  he 
is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Society  of 
Security  Analysts  and  Financial  Ana- 
lysts Federation. 

/~^  ^~\  Kathleen  Bums  Noerr,  Sur- 
W~\    ^  rey,  England,  is  president 
V_^  ^^  and  managing  director  of 
IME  Ltd.,  a  British  software  company 
producing  advanced  microcomputer 
software  for  information  systems. 
Krisiina  is  17  and  Jason,  15. 


r^   ^~*    Finn  M.W.  Caspersen,  Aii- 
W"^    '^  (l()\(r.  \.|..  (luiirm.iii  of 
V^  \J  IkiKluiai  (lorpor.ilion,  was 
f'cauiiid  ill  llu-  |,iiiiiar\  issue  iA  Fni/ni- 
cier,  whiili  pul)lislic<l  <iii  t-tlitcd  liaii- 
scripl  ol  comiiiculs  alxnit  cli.mgcs  in 
coiisunur  credit  that  he  made  betoie  a 
iiieetiiig  ol  the  New  Voik  Fiiiaiicial 
Wiiteis. 

Col.  Robert  G.  Goering  (USAF), 
Higliland,  ('.alii.,  is  llie  de|nitv  chief  of 
staff  foi  eoiiti.Klirit;  .iiid  maiiiifac  tin - 
iiig,  fiallistii   Missile  Office,  Norton  .\ii 
Foiie  Base,  t^alif.  He  is  responsible  for 
proctiiement  of  the  MX  missile,  the 
small  KlIiM,  and  advanced  strategic 
missile  systems.  He  notes:  "Had  to  hang 
lip  the  ice  hockey  referee  skates  after 
moving  from  Washington.  D.C.,  to 
Southern  (California." 

William  Palmisciano,  Warwick 
(R.I.)  clisiiict  iiianagei  for  the  Ec|iiitahle 
Life  .Assurance  Societv,  lias  eariiecf  tfie 
Chartered  Life  L'ndei writer  diploma 
and  piofessional  designation  from  tfie 
American  College  at  Vixyu  ,\lawr.  Pa. 
Since  joining  Kc]iiitable  in  1979,  he  lias 
been  an  agent,  district  assistant,  and  has 
managed  two  district  offices.  He  lives 
with  his  wife.  Marylcc,  and  their  two 
children,  Lynne  and  James,  in  East 
Greenwich.  R.I..  where  he  is  president 
of  the  River  Farm  Homeowners  Asso- 
ciation. 

John  Peeler  is  the  author  of  ImUii 
American  Democracies:  Columbia.  Costa 
Rica.  Venezuela  (University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1985).  He  is  professor 
of  political  science  at  Bucknell  Univer- 
sitv.  Lewisbiirg,  Pa.  Judith  Harris 
Peeler  directs  Siinffower,  the  Lewis- 
burg  .\rea  Child  Care  Center. 

Dale  Perelman  recentlv  published 
the  stor\  of  the  Koh-l-Nooi   Diamond, 
entitled  Mountain  of  Light,  through 
Apollo  Books.  Dale  lives  in  New  Castle. 
Pa.,  and  is  president  of  the  twenty- 
three-store  King's  jewelry  chain. 

Douglas  H.  Shafner.  New  York 
City,  has  been  appointed  director. 
Nightwatch  Sales,  for  CBS   Television. 
In  this  newlv-created  position,  he  will 
be  responsible  for  marketing  and  sales 
of  the  "(CBS  News  Nightwatch"  broad- 
cast. He  has  been  an  account  executive 
for  CBS  Television  Network  Sales  since 
1977.  Douglas  came  to  CBS  in  1973 
frcjiii  ABC  Films. 

Michael  E.  Starzak.  Vestal,  N.Y.. 
writes:  "Our  familv  spent  the  ve.tr  in 
Nice,  France,  while  1  worked  at  the 
Centre  du  Biochemie  at  the  University 
of  Nice.  While  1  was  there,  mv  first 
book.  The  Physical  Chemistry  o/  Mem- 
branes, was  published.  1  Hnished  most  of 
the  work  on  a  second  book.  Matrix 


Methods,  while  I  was  there.  As  a  bonus, 
the  whole  faiiiib,  espec  iaily  my  two 
daughters,  leaiiicd  Frcncli." 

/'^     A    W'"'3fn  Aldrich,  Warwick, 
i'-^V  /I     R.I.,  has  been  piomoted  to 
V_-^     _L  manager  of  the   lechnical 
Support  Operating  Systems  Services 
dcparlnient  of  Blue  CCross  &  Blue 
Shield  of  Rhode  Island.  In  his  new 
position.  Bill  will  be  responsible  for 
planning  and  adminislration  for  the 
thiee  teams  witfiin  this  clepai  liiient.  Bill 
and  his  wife,  )ane.  li\e  in  Wat  wic  k. 
Tliev  have  a  son,  Tlioinas,  H. 

R.  Lee  Bennett  notes:  "  f'he  Ben- 
nett family  happily  announces  the  birth 
of  their  fourth  daughter  and  seventh 
child.  Marv  (Christa.  on  Feb.  27.  1  con- 
tinue to  practice  law  in  Oi  lando,  Fla.,  as 
a  member  of  the  fniii  of  Peirsol.  Bor- 
oughs, Grimm,  Bennett  &  (iriffin." 

George  H.  Bigelow,  Dover,  .Mass., 
is  cxecutixe  \ice  president  of  HCW 
Properties  in  Boston.  He  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  NeWcll  Health  Corpo- 
ration's board  of  overseers.  NeWell 
Health  is  the  parent  company  of  New- 
lon-Wellcsley  Hospital,  a  35 1 -bed 
teaching  hospital  for  Tufts  University 
School  of  Medicine.  "Both  of  my  chil- 
dren have  been  treated  for  emergencies 
at  Newton-Wellesley, "  says  George.  "I 
feel  that  it  is  important  to  contriliute 
something  in  ictuiii.  ' 

Scott  A.  McKenney,  (Men  Fllyn, 
111.,  notes:  "My  wife.  Priscifia,  and  1 
have  recently  moved  to  the  Chicago 
area.  After  fifteen  years  with  the  feder- 
al government.  1  have  taken  a  job  in  the 
Corporate  Strategy  Office  of  Motoiola 
Corporation.  Our  children  are  Chris. 
19.  a  sophomoie  at  Brown.  Bruce.  Ifi. 
and  Jason.  14." 

Lori  Greene  Stokes  writes:  "As  of 
March  1.  1  was  piomoied  to  vice  presi- 
dent, human  resources,  at  Nolan.  Nor- 
ton &;  (Conipam  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  a 
consulting  fitiii  specializing  in  the  ef- 
fective management  of  computer-based 
technologies." 

y~%    ^  John  W.  Rosenblum,  dean 
1^  r^  and  The  Sponsors  Piofessor 
\J  kJ  of  Business  Administiation  at 
the  Colgate  Darden  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  has  been  named  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Harbridge  House. 
Inc..  in  Boston.  Harbridge  House  is  an 
international  management  develop- 
ment, consulting,  and  research  firm. 
John  has  been  a  professor  at  Colgate 
Darden  since  1979. 


/">    /">  Barry  Beckham.  Pro\idcnce. 
wT^  l\  .issoc  i.ite  professor  of  F.nglish 
\J  \J  .it  Blown,  has  published  a 
second  edition  of  his  Isook.  I'he  lilack 
Sludenl's  Guide  to  (Colleges.  New  to  this 
edition  is  a  section  on  financial  aicf  and 
a  review  of  the  current  financial-aid 
situation  by  Rhode  Island  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell.  Bill  Cosby  has  been 
helping  to  promote  the  Ixiok. 

Edward  A.  Dauer  has  f)een  ap- 
pointeci  cfean  of  the  University  of  Den- 
ver College  of  Law.  effective  jul\   1.  He 
resigned  as  deputy  dean  of  the  \'ale 
Law  School  in  June,  and  he  and  his 
wife,  Carof,  and  their  childrc-n.  Rachel 
and  Craig,  made  the  move  from  New 
haven  to  Denver. 

Francis  R.  Halas,  Lynnfield,  Mass.. 
was  married  on  Dec.  29  to  Eleanor 
DeVito. 

Louise  Ripple  Yuhas,  associate 
professor  of  art  histoi v  at  Occidental 
College,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  selected 
as  one  of  twenty  outstanding  young 
scholars  to  receive  the  first  (iettv  Post- 
doctoral Fellowships  in  the  history  of 
art  and  the  humanities.  Pursuing  her 
special  interest  in  Oriental  art,  Louise 
will  do  research  for  "Chinese  Painting: 
The  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Artistic 
Debt  of  the  Seventeenth  (Century  to  the 
Sixteenth  Century."  (Curienllv,  she  is 
cjn  sabbatical  stud\ing  and  doing  re- 
search in  Taiwan  .md  jap.in. 

/'^  ^^  Stuart  Crump,  Jr..  Vienna. 
W~\     J     Va..  is  the  publishei  and 
Vy    /     founding  editor  of  (Cellular 
Radio  \eu's  (an  industry  newsletter)  and 
Personal  Commnnica/ions  Report  (a  tcle- 
ccjmmunicalions  newsletter  for  con- 
sumers) and  is  the  editor  and  jiublisher 
of  Personal  Communicalmns  Magazine  (an 
industry  magazine  written  in  non-tech- 
nical language).  He  has  also  written  a 
book.  You  Can  Afford  A  Car  Telephone, 
billed  as  "your  complete  guide  to  the 
cellular  teicplione"  and  published  by 
FutureComm  Publications.  Stu  is  a  for- 
mer lirou'ii  Daih  Herald  writer  and 
pfiotograplur. 

Frances  Cairncross  McRae.  Lon- 
don, is  editor  for  Britain  of  The  Econo- 
mist. Her  article,  "Baffling  Strength  of 
the  Doflar,"  was  published  in  the  Janu- 
ary issue  of  Financier. 

Dr.  Richard  G.  Osborne,  Holder- 
ness,  N.H..  has  been  elected  to  fellcjw- 
ship  in  the  .American  Ccjllege  of  Cardi- 
ology. Fie  is  in  private  practice  in 
Plymouth,  N.H. 

Raymond  G.  Viault,  Rve.  NY.,  has 
been  elected  a  \ice  president  of  General 
Foods  CCorporation.  Most  recently  gen- 
eral inanager  of  the  company's  Desserts     gg 


Division,  he  joined  General  Foods  in 
1969.  He  has  an  M.B.A.  from  Colum- 
bia. 

Sue  Williams  and  her  husband, 
Steve,  are  Uganda  representatives  for 
Quaker  Peace  &  Service  (U.K.).  After  a 
temporary  assignment  in  a  refugee 
center  in  Botswana,  they  are  now  living 
in  Kampala,  where  friends  are  welcome 
to  call  in  the  unlikely  event  that  they 
should  be  passing  thiough.  Sue  and 
Steve  are  working  in  a  supportive  ca- 
pacity, seeking  ways  to  encourage 
Ugandan  voluntary  organizations  that 
are  working  toward  reconciliation. 
Address:  c/o  UNICEF,  P.O.  Box  7047, 
Kampala,  Uganda. 

/'^   r~^  George  C.  Hyde,  Jr.,  has 

l'^  ^C  been  elected  to  the  hoard  of 
V^  V^  directors  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  represent- 
ing the  interests  of  radio  broadcasters 
in  Florida,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands.  George  is  regional  vice 
president-Florida  for  Susquehanna 
Broadcasting  Companv,  with  manager- 
ial responsibilities  for  WQBA-AM/FM, 
Miami;  WKIS-AM,  Orlando;  and   Ihe 
Florida  Network,  a  statewide  news  net- 
work with  headquarters  in  Orlando. 
President  of  the  Brown  (Hub  of  Miami, 
he  lives  in  Miami  with  his  wife,  Kath- 
leen, and  lO-vear-old  son.  Douglas. 

/~^  /^  Don  Herns  has  been  ap- 
l'^  vJ  pointed  to  the  position  of 
V-'   \^  general  music  director  and 
assistant  program  director  at  t'.FNV- 
FM,  a  radio  station  in  Brampton,  On- 
tario (Canada).  He  joined  CFNY  after 
seventeen  years  of  on-air  and  music 
experience,  the  last  six  vears  with 
VVTAE,  Pittsbuigh. 

Alan  Blitzblau,   Frabiico  C:anyon, 
Calif.,  has  changed  jobs  and  is  now  vice 
president  and  director  of  research  at 
the  Goto  Reseaich  Cenlei  in   Frabuco 
Canyon. 

The  Rev.  John  N.  Brittain  has 
been  named  director  of  the  University 
Chapel  Fellowship  at  the  University  of 
South  Florida,   Fampa.  He  served  for 
six  years  as  chaplain  of  Wesles  C College 
in  Dover,  Del. 

Richard  Chambers  notes:  "1984- 
85  have  been  exciting  years  for  me  and 
my  wife,  Carol  McCoy.  In  May  1984, 
we  moved  to  our  new  home  and  the 
address  is  609  Belle  Meade  Blvd., 
Nashville,  Fenn.  37205.  On  Feb.  19,  we 
were  blessed  with  the  arrival  of  our  son, 
Dwight  McCoy  Chambers.  Interesting- 
ly, Dwight  is  named  for  Mr.  Dwight 
Hall  Owen,  late  of  Providence,  R.I., 
go     who  greatly  influenced  me  as  an  un- 


dergraduate at  Brown."  Dick  is  piesi- 
denl  of  Nashville  C:il\  Bank. 

Bruce  DeWitt  Moger  and  Nancy 
Gibson  Rego  were  married  in  Bristol, 
R.I.  She  is  a  vice  president  in  the  real 
estate  investment  group  of  Old  Stone 
Bank,  and  he  is  managing  director  of 
Brogan  Company,  a  private  in\estment 
banking  firm  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  and 
Greenwich,  CU)nn. 

John  R.  Thelin,  Williamsburg,  Va., 
associate  prolessor  of  higher  education 
at  the  College  of  William  &  Mary, 
served  on  the  presidential  search  com- 
mittee at  the  college  recently.  He  also 
serves  on  the  college's  long-range  plan- 
ning commission  and  the  regional  ac- 
creditation self-study  steering  commit- 
tee. 

^^  /^  Yardena  Arar  has  been 
y    I    I  named  entertainment  editor 
/     V-/  of  the  Daily  Neivs  of  Los  Auge- 
les.  She  comes  to  the  newspaper  from 
the  Associated  Press  in  Los  Angeles, 
where  she  was  an  entertainment  re- 
porter. As  entertainment  editor  she  will 
direct  the  paper's  coverage  of  him,  tel- 
evision, theater,  dance,  music,  art.  and 
restaiuant  reviews. 

Michael  Edwards,  Greenville,  R.I., 
has  been  promoted  to  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  Citizens  Bank  in  Providence. 
He  joined  the  bank  in  1972,  was  named 
assistant  vice  president  in  1974,  and 
vice  president  in  1978.  He  heads  the 
Fimds  ManagcTiient  Department. 

Peter  Gottert  and  Leslie  Larsen 
Gotten  (see  '71)  have  recently  founded 
Development  Graphics,  a  firm  special- 
izing in  the  creation  of  project  support 
comniiniications  in  Cotonou,  People's 
Republic  of  Benin,  West  .Africa,  where 
they  have  been  li\ing  for  nearly  thir- 
teen years.  Thev  have  been  working  in 
the  development  field  professionalK 
and  as  members  of  die  Baha'i  C^ommu- 
nitv. 

Paul  R.  Michaud  is  a  Paris-based 
advisor  on  public  and  intergovernmen- 
tal relations  to  the  presidents  of  Togo, 
Gabon,  Biinmdi,  and  Cameroon.  He 
recently  "broke  with  "  Thomas  Sankara, 
the  L'pper  Volta  head  of  state,  and  now 
advises  that  coumr\'s  opposition.  With 
a  former  Chadian  ambassador  to 
Washington,  he  has  created  this  past 
year  the  "Third  Force,"  an  attempt  to 
bring  a  solution  to  Chad's  eighteen-year 
civil  war.  Meanwhile,  he  continues  his 
work  in  film,  as  associate  producer  of 
Robert  Bresson's  L'Argent  and  as  pro- 
ducer of  Bresson's  forthcoming  work. 
Genesis.  An  article  about  his  fifteen-vear 
collaboration  with  Francois  TridfaiU 
appears  in  the  April  issue  of  The  Tatler. 


In  Paris  he  can  be  reached  at  81  rue  du 
Faubourg  Saint-Jacques,  75014  Paris. 
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R.  Bruce  Allison,  Madison, 

Wis.,  is  a  state  and  national 
leader  in  the  field  of  tree 
care,  serving  as  president  of  the  Wis- 
consin Arborist  Association,  board 
member  of  the  International  Society  of 
Arboriculture,  and  director  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Commercial  Arborists.  He  is  a 
tree  scientist  with  a  master's  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  urban  for- 
estry. He  has  written  four  books  on 
Wisconsin  trees,  including  Wiscunsitt's 
FaiiiuM  mid  Historic  Trees:  edited  the 
state  manual  on  environmentally  safe 
application  of  forest  use  pesticides;  and 
written  numerous  articles  on  tree  pa- 
thology and  tree  health  maintenance. 
He  also  leaches  classes  on  tree  care  for 
homeowners,  and  as  a  tree  doctor,  runs 
Allison  Tree  Care  &  Consulting  Ser- 
vice. 

Dr.  Richard  J.  Forde,  San  Diego,  is 
a  lieutenanl  connnander  in  the  Navy 
reserve.  He  writes;  "I  was  awarded  the 
Navy  Achievement  Medal  in  December 
for  my  work  as  director  of  the  inpatient 
services  in  psychiatry  at  the  Na\al  Hos- 
pital in  San  Diego.  Grayson  Kirtland 
'73  recently  visited  for  a  weekend  and 
we  went  to  the  Anza-Borrego  desert  for 
the  day.  I  would  be  happy  to  hear  from 
other  old  friends  in  the  area." 

Leslie  Larsen  Gottert  and  her 
husband.  Peter  Gottert  '70,  ha\e  re- 
cently tounded  Development  Graphics, 
a  firm  s|)ecializing  in  the  creation  of 
project  support  communications  (PSC) 
in  Cotonou,  Benin,  West  .Africa,  where 
they  have  lived  for  nearly  thirteen 
years.  "We  have  two  childien,  Colby 
Chase,  5,  and  Ella  Keith,  2.  Colby  is 
attending  the  Ecole  Francaise  and 
speaking  French  and  Eon  as  well  as 
English.  Our  address  is  Boite  Postale  03 
2965.  (Cotonou,  Benin;  telephone  is 
30.10.75.  We  would  enjov  hearing  from 
old  friends  and  others  in  the  develop- 
ment field  of  PSC  and  related  disci- 
plines." 

Lynne  Gozonsky  Hodgman.  Cu- 
pertino, Calif.,  notes:  "I  wo  \ears  ago  I 
left  my  software  career  behind  and 
started  a  part-time  interior  design 
business.  But  the  really  big  and  won- 
derfiil  change  that  m\  husband,  Dick, 
and  I  report  is  the  birth  of  our  daugh- 
ter, Lucy  Rachel,  on  Jan.  22.  She  brings 
us  great  joy!" 

Ken  Leiby  and  Linda  L'cko  report 
the  birth  of  Kathrvn  Beck  Leibv  in  July. 
Thev  have  moved  fiom  their  New  York 
apartment  to  a  house  in  Short  Hills, 
N.J. 


Ted  Morse  lives  in  St.  Davids.  Pa., 
uilh  Ills  wife.  Barbara,  and  (wo  sons, 
I'edth,  4.  and  Christopher.  2.  He  is 
involved  with  personal  loinpiilers  these 
days  as  owner/manager  ot  two  Km  re 
C'.ompiilcr  C^enlers  in  Maixern.  Pa.,  and 
VVilniinglon,  Del 

Pamela  Baker  Turnbull,  Ipsuuh. 
Mass.,  tells  us;  "M\  husband,  Walter, 
and  I  would  like  to  repoit  the  birth  of 
our  son,  John  W.H.    liniibiill,  born 
Dec.  27.  l9cS:l.  Our  daiii,'htei ,  .Mison,  is 
now    1." 

^^  /^  Christine  Bowman  and  Clif- 
/       J  ton  Saper.  F.vanston.  HI., 
/     ^^  have  ■joyously  expanded 
their  family  practice  once  again.  Benja- 
min Martin  Bowman  Saper  has  Joined 
Nicholas  David  as  an  associate.  He  is  a 
robust  (8  lbs..  1  1  oz.)  graduate  of  the 
Evanston  Hospital  birthing  room.  Hal- 
loween. 1984.  and  will  be  conducting 
workshops  in   sibling  rivalrv'  and  'easy 
parenting  is  a  myth.'  Oiu'  practice  con- 
tinues to  specialize  in  Ciestools  therapy, 
primal  screaming,  strategic  diapering, 
biofeeding,  and  faith  healing."  Christy 
is  a  former  assistant  editor  of  the  BAM. 
Cliff  has  a  practice  in  adolescent  psv- 
chologv  in  Skokie,  III. 

Len  Schlesinger  and  Phyllis  Fine- 
man  Schlesinger  (see  '7:?)  live  in  a  "big, 
comfortable  old  house  in  .Arlington, 
Mass.,"  with  daughters  Rebecca,  7, 
Emily.  5,  and  Katharine,  I.  A  Ph.D. 
graduate  of  Harvard  Business  School. 
Len  is  an  associate  professor  of  business 
administration  at  the  school  and  facultv 
chairman  of  its  executive  program  in 
human  resource  management.  The 
dual-career  couple  was  featured  in  a 
special  issue  on  that  subject  of  the  Har- 
vard Business  School  Bulletin. 

Susan  Yelavich  and  Michael  Casey, 
of  New  \ork  tatv,  report  the  birth  of 
their  first  child,  Henry  Theodore  Ca- 
sey, on  Oct.  24.  Susan  is  an  artist  and 
program  coordinator  at  Cooper  Hewitt 
Museum,  and  Michael  is  a  general  con- 
tractor. 

Katherine  J.  Zinsser  has  joined 
Bank  of  \irginia  in  McLean.  \'a..  as  a 
commercial  calling  officer  in  the 
Northern  Region's  Metro  group.  Prior 
to  joining  the  bank,  she  was  a  line 
officer  for  the  .American  Security  Bank 
in  its  National  Division.  She  has  an 
M.B.A.  in  Imance  from  the  Universilv 
of  M.uvland. 

^^  ^    Kathy  Barry  was  named  one 
/     ^  ol  the  twentv  "mosl  eligible 
/     \J  single  women  in  Baltimore" 
bv  Baltimore  Magazine  in  its  February 
issue.  The  article  read,  in  part:  "She 


says  her  felluccine  Alfiedo  will  knock 
your  socks  off.  And  if  that  fails,  her 
resimicj  should  do  the  trick:  She's  ex- 
pected soon  to  be  named  llie  first  fe- 
male pailner  at  the  downtown  law  firm 
of  Adelberg.  Rudow.  Dorf .  Hendler  & 
Samelh.  .\  n,iti\e  ol  soiilhern  Coniiec  t- 
icut.  Kathv  misses  llie  easy  access  to  the 
beach,  but  she's  taken  to  the  Orioles 
and  her  rehabilitated  Wyman  Park  row 
house."  She  is  the  daughter  of  Ed  Bar- 
ry '.52. 

Brian  B.  Burns,  New  York  C;ity. 
has  been  elected  a  corporate  vice  (iresi- 
dcnl  of  VV.R.  Grace  &  Co.  and  group 
executive  in  charge  of  the  company's 
Business  Economics  Ciroiij).  He  joined 
Grace  in  197.5  as  a  financial  analvsl  in 
the  administrative  controls  division. 
Most  recently  he  served  as  assistant  to 
the  president  of  (Irace. 

Richard  Dresser  has  been  elected 
to  memljership  in  New  Dramatists,  the 
nation's  oldest  plavwrights'  service  or- 
ganization. Richard  lives  in  Manhattan. 
He  is  a  member  ol  the  Plavwrights  L'nit 
of  the  Ensemble  Studio   1  lieatre.  which 
produced  his  one-act  play,  .4/  Home,  in 
the  1984  One- Act  Play  Marathon.  His 
play.  The  Hit  Parade,  was  produced  by 
the  Pioneer  Square  Theatre  in  Seattle 
and  the  L.A.  Performance  Unit  in 
1983.  Another  play.  S'ovellies.  won  the 
Harold  Grain  Award  for  plavwriling  in 
1977. 

Louise  Woods  Eaton  ('75  A.M.) 
has  moved  to  Eli/abethtown,  Kv.,  after 
"four  years  of  being  out  of  touch  in 
Germany." 

George  H.  Kapner,  Fanwood,  N.J., 
reports:  "The  National  Soccer  Coaches 
Association  of  .America  honored  me  at 
their  1985  convention  in  Washington, 
D.C;.,  bv  naming  me  one  of  six  regional 
winners  of  coach-of-the-year  awards  for 
gills'  high  school  piograms.  This  was 
for  a  five-year  record  of  79- 1 5-3  at 
Westfield  High  School  in  New  Jersey.  1 
live  in  Fanwood  with  my  wife,  Kathy, 
and  two  daughters.  Diane.  7.  and  Dan- 
ielle. 3.  1  teach  math  in  Westfield  " 

Christiane  R.  Mollet.  Middlelown, 
N.j..  has  been  promoted  to  director, 
affirmative  action  planning,  in  Avon 
Products'  corporate  office  in  New  York 
Citv. 

John  Mayer  Oppenheimer  and  his 
wife.  Sarah,  of  Mill  \allcy,  Calif.,  re- 
port the  birth  of  their  daughter,  Julie 
Mavcr  Oppenheimer,  on  Nov.  29.  Pa- 
ternal gr.mdfather  is  Arthur  Mayer 
Oppenheimer  '39. 

Phyllis  Fineman  Schlesinger  and 
Len  Schlesinger  (see  '72)  live  in  .Ar- 
lington, Mass.,  Willi  (l.uigliters,  Rebec- 
ca, 7,  Emilv,  5,  and  Katharine,  1.  Phyllis 


is  an  assistant  professoi  at  Wellesley 
College,  where  she  teaches  organiza- 
tional psvchologv  and  the  psychology  of 
vocation.il  choice  and  is  involved  in  a 
research  project  on  senior  executive 
women  in  Fortune  50(1  companies.  The 
couple  was  featured  in  a  rc-teni  issue  of 
the  Hansard  Business  School  Bulletin. 

Steve  Shea,  Providence.  Br<jwn 
women's  hocke\  coach,  has  been  named 
the  first  recipient  of  the  American 
Women's  Hockey  Coaches  Association's 
Coach  of  the  Year  Award.  Steve  led 
Blown  to  an  1  1-8  record  and  its  first 
undisputed  Ivy  title.   1  he  Pandas  made 
their  first  post-season  appearance  in  the 
ECAC  championstiips. 

Steven  Rathgeb  Smith.  Watertown. 
Mass.,  notes:    "M\  wife,  Penny,  and  1 
are  the  parents  of  a  son,  Jeremy  An- 
drew Smith,  born  Sept.  2,  1983.  I  am  a 
doctoral  student  in  political  science  at 
MIT." 

Dr.  Clarence  L.  Wiley  and  Dr.  M. 
Denise  Wiley  are  both  dermatologists 
and  have  opened   The  Wilev  Dermatol- 
og\  (Jenter  in  F.dmond.  Okla.  Clarence 
and  Denise  have  two  children.  Christo- 
pher, 5,  and  Amber,  3.  Both  Wileys  are 
members  of  the  .American  Society  of 
Laser  Surgery  in  Medicine  and  use  las- 
er-therapy medicine  in  their  practice. 
Another  one  of  their  medical  interests 
lies  in  phototherapv.  which  is  used  for 
dermatological  problems  that  are  pho- 
toresponsive.  In  its  spare  time,  the 
whole  familv  is  involved  in  the  martial 


^^      J    Sanford  D.  Brown  .ind  his 
/  /I    wile.  Joan  Miller  Brown  (see 

/       _L    ^ti).  West  .Allenhurst.  N.J.. 
are  parents  of  their  third  child.  Edward 
Wyatl.  born  Jan.  28.  Sandv  is  a  partiiei 
in  the  law  firm  of  Dawes  &:  Brown,  in 
Freehold.  N.J. 

Mark  Candon  has  joined  the  Bos- 
ton branch  of  the  investment  firm  of 
Smith  Barney  as  an  account  executive. 
Mark  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Vermont  House  of  Representatives, 
w  hei  e  he  served  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Natural  Resouiccs  and 
was  voted  "Legislator  of  the  \ear"  in 
1983.  Fie  is  also  a  freelance  wrilei. 

Jeffrey  A.  Carlisle.  .Andovcr. 
Mass..  notes:   ".After  eight  vears  with 
Hewlett-Packard's  Medical  (Iroup.  1 
have  started  my  own  companv.  New- 
Level  Technologies.  I'll  be  marketing 
software  to  manage  clinical  information 
for  phvsicians  ■ind  hospitals.  Mv  wife. 
Detibie.  and  1  live  in  .Andover  and  have 
three  daughters.  Jessica.  6.  and  Emilv 
and  Meredith.  3-vear-(ild  twins." 

Reuben  Cohen  and  Jean  Lahage 


'75  announce  ihe  birth  of  tlieir  son, 
Justin  Petei'  Lahage  Cohen,  on  Feb.  24. 
"After  ten  years  of  marriage,  we 
figured  it  was  about  time  to  take  the  big 
pkmge."  Since  March  1984,  they  have 
been  Hving  in  London,  where  Reuben  is 
an  executive  director  at  First  Interstate, 
Ltd.  He  joined  First  Interstate  last 
August  when  the  Los  Angeles-based 
banking  company  purchased  Ckinti- 
nental  Illinois'  U.K.  merchant  bank. 
Thev  can  be  contacted  at  (i2  Radnor 
Walk,  London,  SW3  4BN,  Fngland. 

Gene  Emery  and  Michelle  Rossi 
Emery  '75  and  their  two  children,  Mat- 
thew and  Rachel,  live  in  Chanston,  R.I. 
They  were  visited  recently  by  Gary 
RoyaL  Cathy  Stone  RoyaL  and  their 
two  children.  Crista  and  Matthew. 

^^   tt^    Michelle  Rossi  Emery  and 
/    r\  Gene  Emery  '74  live  in 
/     *_>/  C^ranston,  R.L,  with  their  two 
children,  Matthew  and  Rachel. 

Dr.  Nancy  Fitch  writes:  "My  hus- 
band, son,  dog,  etc.,  and  I  have  recently 
moved  to  mountainous  Montana  (Mis- 
soula area),  where  I'm  a  family  practi- 
tioner and  Jim's  at  the  University  of 
Montana.  We're  still  spending  too 
much  time  chasing  bald  eagles  with 
cameras  and  learning  to  lie  Hies.  Would 
welcome  visitors." 

Jean  Lahage  and  Reuben  Cohen 
(see  '74)  annoimce  the  birth  of  their 
son,  Justin  Peter  Lahage  Cohen,  on 
Feb.  24.  After  ten  years  of  marriage, 
they  "decided  it  was  about  time  to  take 
the  big  plunge."  Since  March  1984, 
they  have  been  living  in  London, 
where,  until  Justin's  arrival,  Jean  had 
been  running  the  European  marketing 
effort  for  McGraw  Hill's  DRl  unit. 
They  can  be  contacted  at  62  Radnor 
Walk,  London,  S\\'?<  4BN,  England. 

Charles  P.  Mullen  earned  a  juris 
doctor  degree  from  Western  New  Eng- 
land School  of  Law  in  Spi  ingfield, 
Mass.,  in  Februar\. 

Richard  Spencer  Pelosi  and  Mari- 
lyn Karol  Pelosi  '76  recentiv  completed 
their  Ph.D.'s  in  industrial  engineering 
and  operations  research  at  the  Unixer- 
sity  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst.  Both 
Richard  and  Marilyn  earned  their 
undergraduate  degrees  in  applied 
math.  They  earned  master's  degrees  in 
engineering  at  UMass  in  1981  and  for- 
mally received  their  Ph.D.'s  in  May. 
They  are  living  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  are  both  working  as  assistant  pro- 
fessors at  Western  New  England  Col- 
lege: Marilyn  in  the  school  of  engi- 
neering and  Richard  in  the  department 
of  mathematics  and  computer  science. 
g„     They  are  parents  of  a  3-year-old  son. 


Christopher,  and  a  daughter.  Erica, 
born  on  March  18. 

Mark  F.  Scott  and  Diane  Digian- 
filippo  Scott  announce  the  birth  on 
Feb.  14  of  their  .second  son,  Jonathan 
Philip,  who  joins  his  brother,  Mark 
Francis  II.  Mark  is  a  third-year  medical 
student  at  Brown. 

^^  /~^  Brad  Brockmann,  New  York 
/  W~\  City,  is  a  second-year  associ- 
/     V_/  ate  with  the  New  York  law 
firm  of  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Ham- 
ilton. 

Joan  Miller  Brown  and  her 
husband,  Sandy  (see  '74),  West  Allen- 
hurst,  N.J.,  report  the  birth  on  Jan.  28 
of  Edward  Wyatt,  who  joins  Jenny,  5, 
and  Sanford,  3,  "in  keeping  their 
mother  on  a  twentv-four-hour  tread- 
mill." 

Marilyn  Philipp  John,  Glen  Ridge, 
N.J.,  writes:  "Had  a  baby  girl,  Kathe- 
rine  Marie,  on  Dec.  22,  1983.  Now,  at 
14  months,  she  is  a  petite,  blue-eyed, 
blond  'walkee-talkee.'  Between  keeping 
up  with  her  and  the  tax  law  changes 
and  doing  income  taxes,  I  am  very 
busy. " 

Richard  and  Elizabeth  Love, 
Ridgefield,  Conn.,  announce  the  birth 
of  Catriona  (Catie)  Stewart  Love  on 
Jan.  24.  "As  a  sideline,  we'd  love  to 
know  if  anyone  has  seen  or  heard  from 
the  elusive  Michael  Klehm  '77.  Rick 
and  Chip  Linke  '77  would  like  to  know 
where  he  has  gone.  Rick  is  a  marketing 
executive  for  CJual  Ciorporation,  a  Penn 
Central  company  in  Danbury,  Conn." 

Marilyn  Karol  Pelosi  and  Richard 
Spencer  Pelosi  '75  recently  completed 
their  Ph.D.'s  in  industrial  engineering 
and  operations  research  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  at  .\mherst.  Both 
Richard  and  Marilyn  earned  their  un- 
dergraduate degrees  in  applied  math. 
They  earned  master  of  science  degrees 
in  engineering  at  UMass  in  1981.  They 
are  now  living  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  are  both  employed  as  assistant 
professors  at  Western  New  England 
College:  Marilyn  in  the  school  of  engi- 
neering and  Richard  in  the  department 
of  mathematics  and  computer  science. 
They  have  two  children:  Christopher, 
3,  and  Erica,  born  March  18.  Marihii  is 
the  daughter  of  Betty  and  Spero  Karol 
'53. 

Dr.  Ames  D.  Ressa  (also  Colinnbia 
'80)  and  Mona  Lisa  Ascoli  (Columbia 
'78)  announce  the  birth  of  their  first 
child.  Ames  Edward  .4scoli  Ressa,  on 
March  12.  Ames  will  be  finishing  his 
surgical  residency  at  St.  Vincent's  Hos- 
pital in  New  \'ork  City  this  June. 

Debra  Rice  has  left  Inland  Steel 


Company  to  become  a  business  systems 
specialist  for  United  Airlines  in  Chica- 
go, where  she  lives. 

Sylvia  Schwarz  Winik,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.,  notes:  "I  have  joined  the 
general  counsel's  office  at  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  am  loving  it.  My  hus- 
band, Peter,  and  I  are  expecting  om 
first  child  in  June.  " 

Erica  Wolf,  Havertown,  Pa., 
writes:  "My  husband,  Jose  Nieto,  and  1 
would  like  to  armounce  the  birth  of  our 
first  child,  Michael  Joseph  Nieto,  born 
Dec.  10  at  the  Birth  Center  in  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa.  Prior  to  his  birth,  1  was 
working  as  a  communit\  health  nurse 
in  Delaware  County,  Pa." 

^^  ^^  Jim  Costa  notes:  "My  wife, 
y        /    Dorothy,  and  I  recently  be- 
/       #     came  new  parents,  of  Eliza- 
beth Skf)vgard  Costa.  In  January,  I 
finished  mv  Ph.D.  at  Carnegie-Mellon 
University  in  metallurgical  engineering 
and  materials  science.  We  then  imme- 
diately left  snowy  Pittsburgh  for  Cali- 
fornia, where  I'm  now  working  at  San- 
dia  National  Laboratories  in  Liver- 
more." 

Joanne  Costello  reports:  "On  Sept. 
23.  1984,  1  married  Jeffrey  Franzel 
(Cal.  Arts  '76).  Jeff  is  a  composer/song- 
writer/jazz pianist,  and  I  am  still  a  real 
estate  lawyer  at  Gibson,  Dunn  &■ 
Crutcher  in  New  York.  By  the  time  this 
is  printed,  Jeff  may  have  a  hit  song  or  I 
may  be  a  real  estate  mogul.  Our  ad- 
dress is  235  West  End  Ave.,  Apt.  5-H, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10023,  and  we'd  love 
to  hear  from  friends." 

Stephen  Gottlieb  (81  MD.)  and 
Julie  Deutsch  Gottlieb  '79  report  the 
birth  of  their  son.  Joshua  Deutsch 
Gottlieb,  on  Jan.  23.  They  live  in  New 
York  City. 

Carol  Boyd  Leon  and  John  S. 
Boyd  are  parents  of  a  son,  Jacob  Har- 
rison Boyd,  born  on  Feb.  22.  The 
Bovds  also  have  a  daughter,  Sarah,  and 
live  in  Burke,  Va. 

Nancy  L.  Lewis  writes:  "I  have  a 
new  job  and  a  new  home!  1  now  work 
for  Prime  Computer  in  Fiamingham, 
Mass.,  as  a  senior  software  engineer. 
Regrettably,  I've  had  to  give  up  my 
lifelong  Rhode  Island  residency  to  be 
closer  to  work.  My  new  address  is  67 
Mountaingate  Rd.,  .Ashland,  Mass. 
OI72I." 

^^  /^  Jay  J.  Abraham  has  been 
/    \C  appointed  product  manager, 
#     V^  giaw,  for  Heinz  L'.S..-\.  in 
Pittsburgh,  a  division  of  H.J.  Heinz 
Company.  He  was  most  recentl)-  assis- 


taut  |jiocliut  manager,  new  piodutts, 
for  (Icneial  Mills/V<)])lait  USA. 

Brian  S.  Brod  lias  been  promoted 
to  assistant  viie  jiresident  of  the  Bank 
of  New  N'oik.  He  is  a  (onimeiiial  lend- 
ing officer  in  the  Inlern.ilional  Division. 
Manhattan,  where  he  is  responsible  lor 
the  bank's  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  He  joined  the  bank  in 
1980  and  was  appoitited  an  assistant 
treasurer  in  19H1.  He  lives  in  VVeslporl. 
C>onn. 

Stephen  I.  Prater,  Jr..  has  joined 
J.J.  l.owrey  &  Oompany  in  New  York 
City  as  head  of  the  investment  banking 
firm's  corporate  finance  department. 
He  was  formerlv  executive  vice  piesi- 
dent,  corporate  finance,  at  H.J.  Meyers 
&  Co.,  Inc.  Before  that,  he  was  vice 
president,  venture  capital,  at  Davis 
Skaggs  &  Co. 

IlyseJ.  Gottlieb,  Richmond,  Va., 
married  MC^A  recoiding  artist  Michael 
A.  Johnson  in  Chicago  on  April  21. 
The  wedding  was  held  at  the  Drake 
Hotel.  Ilyse  is  emploved  with  C:he\ rolet 
and  freelances  in  commercial  ptodiic- 
tion.  The  couple  lives  at  2000  Riverside 
Drive,  Richmond,  and  would  enjoy 
hearing  from  former  "WBRU-sers. " 

Rob  Jacobs,  who  was  formerly  with 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  and 
formerly  with  the  Federal  Oininiiniica- 
tions  Commission,  is  now  with  the 
Washington  office  of  the  law  firm  of 
Milbank,  Tweed,  Hadlev  &  McCloy.  He 
can  be  reached  at  the  firm's  office:  Suite 
900,  182.5  1  St.  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

Glenn  D.  Kubiak  notes:  "I've 
finished  my  thesis  work  at  Stanford  and 
have  recently  joined  the  research  staff 
of  Sandia  National  Labs  (Surface  and 
Chemical  Physics  Division).  New  ad- 
dress: 124  Turquoise  Way,  Livermore, 
Calif.  94.5,50." 

Raymond  P.  Martin  and  .Andrea 
announce  the  birth  ot  their  son,  James 
Ian,  on  Jan.  11.  He  joins  Raymond 
Paul,  Jr.  (Reggie),  who  is  18  months 
old.  Ray  works  in  New  York  City  for 
Krohn  and  Co.,  a  C.erman  importyex- 
port  companv,  and  thcv  live  in  Free- 
port,  N.\'. 

Steve  Mesick.  Philadelphia,  tells 
us:  "1  have  been  a  busy  little  boy  these 
past  three  years.  I  am  in  mv  third  vear 
at  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  I  am 
heavily  involved  in  the  work  of  my 
church,  I  was  married  on  Dec.  16  to 
Helen  LaFarge  Little  (Penn  '73),  and  I 
am  planning  on  becoming  a  medical 
missionarv  in  India,  Pakistan,  Nepal,  or 
possibly  Haiti  or  Colombia." 

Janet  Meyers  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Advertising  Age  as  a  reporter.  She  is 


based  in  W'ashiiigion,  D.C;.  Formerly 
associate  editor  at  the  Kiplinger  Wash- 
iiigloti  Letter,  she  covers  advertising 
agencies  and  marketers  in  the  Middle 
.Atlantic  stales. 

Dr.  Anne  M.  Ryan.  Davis,  Calif.. 
re|)<)ils:  ".Afler  Brown,  I  was  a  tcralol- 
ogisi  lor  a  New  |ersey  drug  company 
until  1  was  accepletl  inio  Cornell's  vet- 
erinary school.  I  spent  the  next  lour 
years  in  Ithaca  learning  things  Brown 
never  taught  me:  How  to  age  a  horse 
(by  its  teeth),  how  to  gel  urine  from  a 
sheep  (hold  its  nose  until  it  gets  mad), 
and  how  to  restrain  a  tortoise  (place  it 
on  a  bar  stool — it  can't  crawl  awav). 
While  fellow  Brunonians  were  engaged 
in  high  Imaiue.  1  was  rectaling  entire 
daily  herds  to  check  for  pregnancy 
(milk  conies  from  pregnant  cows  or 
those  that  have  recently  calved).  I  spent 
those  summers  and  my  first  six  months 
as  a  D.V.M.  in  East  Hampton,  N.Y., 
practicing  small-animal  medicine  and 
surgery  on  the  pets  of  New  ^ork  City's 
rich  and  famous.  I  have  since  given  up 
the  glamorous  life  (and  the  income)  to 
return,  once  again,  to  school,  hoping  to 
get  even  more  letters  after  my  name. 
I'm  in  the  second  year  of  a  five-year 
combined  Ph.D.  and  residency  pro- 
gram in  veterinarv  pathology  ("dead 
animal  medicine  ")  at  the  L'niversity  of 
California-Davis." 

^^  /^  Julie  Deutsch  Gottlieb  and 
/  \J§  Stephen  Gottlieb  "77.  '81 

/      %^  M.D.,  are  parents  of  a  son, 
Joshua  Deutsch  Gottlieb,  born  on  Jan. 
2.S.  They  live  in  New  York  City. 

Robert  F.  Schiff  writes:  "I  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Michigan 
Law  School  in  Mav  and  am  studying  for 
the  bar  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  I  will  be- 
gin a  one-year  clerkship  with  Judge 
Barrington  D.  Parker  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict C^ourt  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  August." 

James  Whalen  is  a  first-year  stu- 
dent at  the  Rirksville  College  of  Osteo- 
pathic Medicine  in  Kirksville,  Mo. 

C^  /~\  ^^'''  Alschuler  was  recently 
Vk  I  I  nominated  to  the  position  of 
U  v/  loordinator  of  the  New  York 
City  chapter  of  Brown  CM  .A  (Gay  and 
Lesbian  Alumni/ae  Association).  She 
heads  the  Lesbian  Outreach  Committee 
and  asks  that  all  lesbian  alumnae  of  all 
years  contact  her  c/o  Brown  GALA. 
Box  816,  Cathedral  Station.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10025. 

Jean  Maria  Baglione  and  Dr. 
Ralph  J.  Panos  (  s:?  M  D.)  were  married 
on  Nov.  10  in  I.Minfield,  Mass.  She  has 
an  M.S.  from  MIL  and  works  as  a  me- 


chanical engineer  with  Westinghou.se 
Oceanic  Division  in  Annapolis,  Md.  He 
is  a  resident  in  internal  medic  ine  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  .Medical  (Center 
in  Balliinoie.  where  they  live. 

Marie  Bitetti  writes:  "I've  returned 
from  two  \c-.iis  wilh  (be  Peace  Corps  in 
Morocco  and  ,im  li\ing  on  the  Upper 
West  .Side  in  New  York  Caty,  enrolled  in 
a  joint-degree  program  at  Columbia 
University — master's  in  business  and 
master's  in  international  affairs.  1  am 
listed  with  inlormation." 

Stacy  Cheriff  is  in  freelance  man- 
agement ill  New  York  Caty,  represent- 
ing diiec  lors  of  phoi<)graph\  and  c  am- 
era  operators.   "Just  wrapped  Michael 
Peters's  'Leader  of  the  Pack,'  "  she 
writes. 

Michael  Cohen  is  "working  in 
Germany,  trying  to  decide  among  tak- 
ing a  job  in  Israel,  going  to  grad  school, 
and  getting  married." 

John  Edelman  recently  joined  the 
Chicago  office  of  Daniel  J.  Edelman, 
Inc.,  a  public  relations  firm,  as  an  ac- 
count executive.  )ohn  spent  two  years 
working  for  (iary  Hart,  and  just  grad- 
uated from  Northwestern  Business 
School. 

Jay  Framson  notes:  "Having  com- 
pleted mv  master's  in  journalism  at 
Stanford,  I  am  now  gainfully  employed 
as  a  copy  editor  at  the  Desert  Sun  in 
Palm  Springs,  C^alif.  I'm  living  at  450 
Avenida  Ortega  #2.  Anyone  who's  in 
the  area  is  welcome  to  stop  by  or  give  a 
call." 

Dr.  Suzanne  G.  Frisch.  Burlington, 
Vt.,  tells  us:  "I  received  my  M.D.  from 
the  medical  school  at  the  University  of 
Vermont — planning  a  career  in  physi- 
cal medicine  and  rehabilitation." 

David  Charles  Harris  and  Elisa- 
beth Ann  Young  (see  'S2)  were  married 
on  Oct.  21.  1984.  Marjorie  Bearse 
Young  '84  was  maid  ot  honor,  and 
Andrew  Robinson  Young  '8(i  and  Dr. 
Richard  Handleman  were  ushers.   The 
wedding  was  attended  by  many  Brown 
graduates.  David  attended  Harvard 
Business  School,  graduated  as  a  Baker 
Scholar,  and  is  now  the  manager  of  the 
Office  Di\ision  of  .Scandina\  ian  Design. 
The  couple  lives  in  Natick.  Mass. 

Laurel  Lenfestey  Helmers  has 
joined  ibe  law  firm  ol  Luce.  Forward, 
Hamilton  is:  Sc  ripps.  San  Diego,  as  an 
associate.  .She  graduated  from  Harvard 
Law  School  in  198:?  and  was  a  law  clerk 
for  a  judge  on  the  L'.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  .St.  Petersburg.  Fla.  She  and  her 
husband.  Rod.  now  li\e  in  Point  I.oma, 
C:alil. 

Sara  L.  Koester  has  been  hired  as  a 
project  architect  in  training  at  Mc- 


Mahon  Archilecls,  Inc.,  in  St.  Louis. 
She  will  be  responsible  for  general  ar- 
chitectural drafting  and  detailing.  Pre- 
viously, she  worked  as  a  draftsman  with 
Booker  Associates. 

Ava  R.  Langston,  Richmond 
Heights,  Mo.,  reports:  "I  am  alive  and 
well,  sailing  the  Soiuh  China  Sea  and 
Makassar  Strait  on  the  U.S.  Naval  Ship 
Chmivciu't.  1  have  not  forgotten  my  dear 
classmates  and  I'm  stockpiling  souve- 
niis  in  anticipation  of  my  return  to  the 
States  this  June.  " 

Edward  A.  Nolfi  has  accepted  a 
position  as  a  lawyer-editor  with  The 
l.awyers  C^o-operative  Publishing  Com- 
pany in  Rochester,  N.^'. 

Kathleen  B.  Retterson  notes: 
"After  wrapping  uj)  my  Job  at  LIMass 
medical  school  in  Worcester  at  the  end 
of  April,  I  headed  off  for  a  ihree- 
nionlh  tour  of  the  Continent.  Come 
fall,  1  begin  M.B.A.  studies  at  Stanford 
Graduate  School  of  Business.  I'd  love  to 
hear  from  any  fellow  Brunonians  who'll 
be  there  and  from  old  friends  from  my 
Brown  days.  My  permanent  (parents') 
address  is:  6  Maybiook  Ave.,  Swedes- 
boro,  N.J.  ()8()8:-i. " 

Michael  R.  Ricks  writes:  "Due  to  a 
landlord  with  a  volcanic  temper,  1  have 
been  forced  to  leave  the  real  world  of 
Berkeley  and  have  moved  to  the  unreal 
world  of  Albany,  Calif.  My  new  address 
is  957  Venture  Ave.,  Albany,  and  my 
new  phone  number  is  (415)  525-7127. 
Forlimalely,  Berkeley  is  still  in  my 
backyard,  and  its  leflisl  karma  is  reach- 
able by  straddling  the  back  fence  which 
must  mean  that  I  have  a  future  in  poli- 
tics." 

Elizabeth  Strickland  notes:  "1  have 
just  moved  to  the  West  Coast  and  am 
working  as  a  research  audiologist  at  the 
House  Ear  Institute,  which  tcccntly 
received  FD.^  approval  of  cochlear 
implants  in  adults. " 

Donald  M.  Ullmann  wiiles:   "l 
have  recenllv  married  Susan  Hanrahan 
of  Alton,  111.  She  is  a  buyer  for  Marshall 
Field.  I  am  still  with  Salomon  Biothers. 
We  both  now  live  in  Evanston,  III." 

Hilary  R.  Weinert,  Philadelphia, 
writes  that  "I  am  in  mv  second  year  of 
law  school  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. I'll  be  spcTiding  the  summer 
working  at  the  law  fu  ni  of  Bingham, 
Dana  &  (iould  in  Boston.  Anyone  in 
the  Boston  area  who  wants  to  get  in 
touch  should  trv  mc  there!" 

8-|     Loren  Amdursky  notes:  "I 
I     am  now  completing  a  medi- 
A.   cal  internship  in  Norfolk.  V'a. 
I  lia\e  enjo\ed  practicing  general  med- 
icine, but  I'll  be  happy  to  start  training 


where  my  interest  is  concentrated:  psy- 
chiatry. I'll  be  a  second-year  resident  in 
the  Ceorgetown  LIniversity  progiam 
starting  in  July.  Hope  to  run  across 
some  old  Biowti  faces  in  Washington!" 

Christina  Black  is  a  portfolio  ana- 
lyst at  Smith  Bai  iiey,  Harris  Upham  & 
Company  in  Manhattan.  For  the  last 
three  vears  she  has  worked  nights  and 
weekends  toward  a  master's  degree  in 
business  administration  at  New  \'ork 
Univeisity.  She  was  featured  recently  in 
an  article  about  "young  piofessionals 
flocking  to  night  .school "  in  the  "Style" 
section  of  the  Neiu  York  Times. 

Michael  Cowell  and  Heidi  Wad- 
tfington  weie  m.irrietf  last  Oct.  27  in 
Old  .Saybrook,  tlonn.  Michael  is  at- 
tending Babson  (iiaduate  School  in 
Boston.  He  is  with  the  production/in- 
ventory control,  audit  and  analysis 
group  at  AVCO  Systems  Division  in 
Wilmington,  Mass.   They  live  in  Nash- 
ua, N.H. 

Laura  Cutler  sends  a  new  address: 
Zenrin  Biru  Rm.  502,  Kego  1-1-7 
Chuo-ku,  Fuknoka  SIO  |,ipan. 

Susan  Laurie  Katz  has  just  re- 
turned from  Peace  (lorps  service  in 
West  Africa.  She  is  living  in  Svosset, 
N.Y.,  and  can  be  reached  at  (51(i) 
3(J4-1982. 

Nancy  Levin  and  Robert  Kipnis 
were  married  on  Aug.  19,  1984,  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.  After  two  years  as  an 
economic  consultant  with  Price  Water- 
house  in  Washington,  D.C^.,  Nancy 
enrolled  in  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  School  ol  Business  and  will 
receive  her  M.B..\.  this  vear.  Bob  will 
graduate  from  Duke's  School  of  Medi- 
cine this  year. 

Jane  Lilienthal,  Ossining,  N.Y., 
has  been  pi  omoted  to  tax  specialist  in 
the  Stamford,  Conn.,  office  of  Coopers 
&  Lybrand.  She  received  an  M.B..A.  in 
accoiniting  from  Babson  College  and 
began  her  career  with  the  company  in 
1983. 

Eric  M.  Nelson,  New  \'ork  Caty,  is 
completing  his  third  year  at  New  \ork 
University  School  of  Law.  He  will  be 
joining  the  law  firm  of  Cravath,  Swaine 
&  Mooie  in  New  York  in  the  fall. 

Shawn  Ramsey,  San  Francisco,  is 
skiing  in  Lake   lahoe  and  trading 
bankers  acceptances  at  Bank  of  Ameri- 
ca in  San  Francisco.  "Since  I  moved  out 
here  I've  had  visits  from  several  Brown 
alunmi,  including  Linda  Havill.  Viki 
Kaprielian,  Bill  Beckmann  '83,  and 
Peter  Levin  '79.  Peter  is  the  only  one 
I've  converted  so  fai — he  now  lives 
down  the  street!" 

Mark  Shallcross  and  his  w  ife,  Eliza 
Brodnax  Shallcross  (see  82),  live  in 


Ridgefleld,  N.J.,  and  work  in  Manhat- 
tan. 

/~\  /^  Carol  E.  Burbank  notes:  "I 
^^      y  am  living  in  New  London, 
U  ^t^  Conn.,  teaching  English  at 
Mitthell  College  and  writing,  publish- 
ing, traveling,  and  baking  bread." 

Edmund  (Ned)  Capozzi,  Jr.,  has 
been  pionioled  to  president  of  Modern 
Industries,  a  Providence-based  com- 
mercial design/construction  firm.  He 
joined  the  firm  in  June  1982  as  chief 
purchasing  officer/estimator  and  pro- 
ject coordinator  and  was  promoted  to 
executive  vice  president  in  September 
1982.  As  president  and  chief  operating 
officer,  he  will  concentrate  on  expand- 
ing company  activities  into  diversified 
fields  of  design  and  general  construc- 
tion and  the  ac()uisition,  development, 
and  management  of  commercial  and 
industrial  real  estate. 

Bill  Gurtin  and  Kay  Levinson  '83 
were  married  last  .Sept.  9  in   Tulsa, 
Okla.  A  number  of  Brown  alumni  at- 
tended the  wedding.  Bill  and  Kay  live 
in  C:hicago. 

Marjory  Johnson  was  married  on 
Dec.  15  to  Joseph  Reagan  in  Farrv- 
town,  N.\'.  She  is  employed  b\  the 
World  Insurance  Group  of  the  Chemi- 
cal Bank  in  New  York,  and  he  is  an 
architect  with  the  Phillips  Janson 
Group,  Inc.,  also  in  New  York.  They 
li\e  in  New  York  Cat\ . 

John  McKinney  was  married  to 
Joan  Shea  on  Dec.  1  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
He  is  a  systems  engineer  in  the  New 
\'()rk  finance  office  of  fBM  in  New- 
York  Catv,  and  she  is  continuing  her 
education  in  New  York,  having  attend- 
ed Memphis  State  and  .Arizona  State. 

Eliza  Brodnax  Shallcross  writes:  "I 
have  just  started  working  as  an  editorial 
assistant  at  The  Berkle\  Publishing 
Ciroup  and  am  ver\  excited  as  1  have 
alwa\s  wanted  to  work  with  paperback 
books.  For  those  of  our  friends  who 
might  still  not  have  heard  after  all  this 
time,  Mark  Shallcross  '81  and  1  were 
married  in  March  1983.  We  aie  living 
in  Ridgefield,  N.J.,  which  is  commuting 
distance  fiom  Manhattan,  where  we 
both  work.  I  would  love  to  hear  from 
anybod\  who  lives  in  the  area  or  just 
happens  to  be  passing  through. " 

Kathryn  Shulman.  Bethesda,  Md., 
has  been  selected  for  inclusion  in  the 
1984  edition  oi  OuhUiniling  Ytiuiig  M 

Women  of  America.  The  Outstanding  " 

Young  Women  of  America  program  is 
designed  to  honor  and  encourage  ex- 
ceptional young  women  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  36  who  ha\e  distin- 
guished themselves  in  their  homes. 


llu-ii   ptolfssioiis.  ,111(1  llicii  (oiinmiiii- 
ties.  Kallii vn,  .ilotig  uilli  ;i|)|)ii)xim;ilil\ 
30,000  other  woini-n  lioiii  ,ki()ss  ilic 
U.S.,  will  be  presi'iited  In  llic  .inim.il 
avviirds  voliinu-. 

Eli.sabeth  Ann  Young  .iiui  David 
Charles  Harri.s  (see   SO)  wcic  in.iiricd 
oil  Oil    'J  1 ,  I'.ISI.  Marjorif  Bearse 
Young   SI  u.is  in.iul  ol  lioiioi,  ,mil 
Andrew  Robinson  Young  'S()  .iiid  l)i . 
Richard  Handleman   SO  wvrv  iisiuis. 
I  Ik-  ucddiiin  u.i>,  .lUeiidcd  by  iii.un 
liiowii  giadualcs.  Elisabclh  is  the  iiuiii- 
agei  ot  the  Bank  of  New  Kiiglaiid- 
Mcdiial  C^eiilei  Branch,  and  the  loiiplc 
lives  in  N.iliik,  M.iss.  I-.lisalKtii's  inolher 
is  Abbe  Beth  Robinson  Young  '58,  and 
her  l.uluT  is  Jerold  O.  Young  '54. 

^~\   ^~\    Elizabeth  Deans  is  a  teacher 
^^    y^  (il  l.ilin  .ind  (ieiiiian  at  New 
V^  \^  tl,ini|jloii  School,  a  boaidiiig 
school  ill  New  Hampton,  N.H.  She  also 
coaches  girls'  ice  hockey  and  lacrosse. 
.\n  avid  athlete,  she  is  also  iiitciested  in 
.\nierican  and  Russian  cultures  and 
westeiii  Fiirope.in  i.ingii.iges. 

Jeffrey  DeClue,  Berkelev.  Cialif.,  is 
a  Ph.D.  student  siiidsing  cancel  le- 
seaidi  (weekda\s)  and   "luiniari  photo- 
synthesis" (Satiiidays  and  Sundays). 

Jeff  Friedman,  Berkeley,  Oalil., 
writes:  "I  will  be  at  Columbia  L'niversity 
studying  Euiopean  historv  as  an 
'exchange  scholar'  from  the  University 
of  Califbrni.i  (Beikele\)  this  fall.  At 
Cloluml)i.i.  I  will  be  li\ing  in  Interna- 
tion.il  House.  I'lione:  ('ilL')  67S-5000." 

Andy  Hendrickson  is  'enjo\ing 
living  in  the  forests  of  the  Oakland 
hills,  Calif.,  in  a  house  with  a  panoramic 
view  of  San  Franci.sco  Bay."  He  is  an 
assistant  meteorologist  with  a  major 
windlami  electrical  generation  laciiitv 
de\eloper  and  lepoi  is  he  is  enjoving 
learning  natural  living  concepts  and 
methods  in  the  Ba\  .Area.  ".Sa\  hello  at 
6615  Armour  Dr.,  Oakland  0461  1. 
Home:  (415)  339-0821.  Work:  (415) 
484-3300." 

Robin  J.  Herbison  re|)orls:   'I 
linalK  leluined  to  India  and  spent  six 
wonderful  months  in  C^alcutta!  Now 
I'm  back  in  Sidiie\.  N.\'." 

Kay  Levinson  .iiid  Bill  Gurtin  '82 
were  married  on  Sejit.  9  in   1  tils.i.  Okla. 
Several  Brown  graduates  attended  the 
wedding.   I  he  (ouple  now  li\es  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Beatrice  Reed  w.is  married  to 
Roger  Moiilson  in  liedford,  N.N  ..  .iiid      j 
tlie\  li\e  in  New  N'ork  City. 

Jonathan  Wistar,  Wvnnewood.  I'a.,     | 
writes  tli.it  he  is  "well  into  a  murder 
mystcrv  cenleied  around  disillusion 
and  fried  clams.  I  hope  to  ha\e  it 


linisbed  b\  .Seplcinbei  <ind  leaih   lor 
|)ul)lisbing  b\   IJK'  lollowing  |.iiiu.iiv." 

M  William  P.  Burkett  notes: 
.\ni  woiking  with  the  Galor 
Bowl  .Association  in  jackson- 
\ille,  I- 1.1.  Will  H(ei\e  inv  master's  in 
sports  adniinistialion  from  Ohio  Uiii- 
\ersitv  in  |une  " 

Candace  Healey.  Sinl^bur\,  Conn., 
is  a  progiammei  with    I  he    1  ra\tkrs 
Companies  in  Ihirtlord.  She  would  lo\e 
to  hear  from  other  Brown  grads. 

Stephen  A.  McGahee  has  been 
commissioned  a  .second  lieutenant  in 
the  U.S.  Air  force  upon  graduation 
from  oflicei  training  school  <it  l..ic  klaiid 
Air  Force  Base,   I  exas.  He  has  l)een 
assigned  to  Reese  .Air  Force  Base,  Tex- 
as. 

Tandy  J.  Miller,  lironx,  N.N  .,  is  a 
master's  degree  candidate  at  the  N'ale 
School  of  Organi/ation  and  Manage- 
ment. 

Patricia  Surratt  leporls:  "1  am 
working  lor  IBM  in  Caithersburg,  Md., 
and  1  would  love  for  anyone  to  write  or 
stop  b\  il  thev  are  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  area.  .Address:  17109  King  James 
Way  #101,  Caithersburg  20877.  (301) 
330-1217.  Also  I  wanted  to  let  everyone 
know  that  IBM  in  Caithersburg  has  its 
fair  share  of  Brown  '84  gi ads:  Patricia 
Tague,  Dave  Vance,  Lori  Winter,  Car- 
ol Fong,  Jim  Rice.  ,iiid  Jeff  Spock." 

Haedy  Torres  .iiicl  Robert  Liu  (see 
M.D.)  were  man  led  on  | line  2,  1984,  in 
Rhode  Island.  She  is  attending  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island  for  a  degree 
in  luirsing,  and  lhe\  live  in  Fast  Cireen- 
wich,  R.l'. 

^^-^    r-^  Frank  W.  Finger  40  PhD., 
I      ^^^  .Alumni  Professor  of  Psv- 
V^^  k^^cliolog\  at  the  University  of 
Viigini.i  (Ch.iilottes\ille)  and  a  recipi- 
ent ol  the  Viigini.i  alumni  association's 
Distinguished  Professor  Award  .is  well 
as  the  I  homas  [ellerson  .Award,  has 
retired  from  the  faculty  there.  He  has 
been  the  university's  official  caiillon- 
neur  since  1958  and  was  elected  pro- 
fessor emeritus.  A  former  president  of 
the  Virginia  Ps\chological  .Association, 
he  is  the  author  ol  nuineioiis  articles 
and  book  ch.ipters  on  learning,  pei- 
ceplion.  .iiid  beh.i\ioi.  Frank  has  also 
ser\ed  as  men's  vaisil\  wrestling,  track, 
and  cross  counlrv  coach. 

Eleanor  Hess  McMahon  '54  .A.M., 
Paw  tucket,  R.I.,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  N'allev  Resources, 
Inc.,  in  Cumberland,  R.l.  She  is  Rhode 
Island  Commissioner  ol  Higher  F.dii- 
catioii  and  has  served  as  |)ro\ost  and 
vice  president  for  academic  aftaiis  at 


Rhode  Kl.ind  College. 

Tom  Cornsweet  "53  .Sc.M.,  '55 
Ph.D.,  a  professor  of  psychology  and 
ophthalmology  at  the  University  of 
(i.ililornia-lrvine,  is  the  recipient  of  the 
highest  award  given  bv  the  Americ.ni 
Ac.ideniN  ofOpl()metr\ — the  Ciharles  F. 
Prentice  medal,   loin  has  conducted 
research  on  visu.il  perception  lor  thir- 
tv-tive  years  and  has  developed  se\eial 
widelv  used  instruments  that  measure 
the  shape,  size,  movement,  and  physio- 
logical conditions  of  the  eye.  His  cur- 
rent research  at  UCI  concerns  image 
processing  in  human  vision.  He  lives  in 
Mission  Viejo,  Calif. 

A  1983  book.  Elhical  Rchilivism. 
wiillen  bv  Blown  Professor  ol  Philoso- 
pli\  John  Ladd  '57  A.M.,  has  been  is- 
sued in  pa|)erback  bv  the  University 
Press  oi  America.  Il  is  a  collection  of 
important  past  and  present  discussions 
of  ethical  relativism  designed  to  bring 
out  the  diversity  and  controversial  na- 
ture ol  the  issues. 

Calvin  Goldscheider  '63  A.M.,  '()4 
Ph.D.,  is  associ.ite  professor  ol  demog- 
raphy at   I  be  Hebrew  University  in 
Jerusalem,  Israel,  and  .idjunc  i  pro- 
fessor of  socicjiogy  at  Brown.  He  and 
Brown  Professor  of  Political  Scieiic  e 
Alan  S.  Zuckerman  are  co-authors  of 
The  Trunsformatioti  uf  the  /eii'\.  published 
in  |anuarv  by  the  Uni\ersit\  of  (Ihicago 
Press. 

Wai-Fah  (Wilfred)  Chen  (ib  Ph.D., 
a  professor  at  Purdue  Uiii\ersitv,  La- 
fayette, Ind..  has  been  named  to  receive 
the  American  Institute  of  Steel  Clon- 
struction's  1985   F.R.  Higgins  Lecture- 
ship Award.  The  award  recognizes  his 
work  and  publications  on  steel  column 
design  with  end  resliaint  effects. 
Wilfred,  an  expert  in  structural  engi- 
neering and  mech. lilies  ol  material 
behavior,  is  lie.id  of  Purdue's  struclur.il 
engineering  de|)arlmeiit.  His  work  on 
structui.il  stabilil\  of  steel  members  ol 
both  building  and  ollshoie  stnicluies 
has  permitted  .i  better  understanding 
of  the  response  of  such  structures  and 
"has  resulted  in  the  formulation  of 
design  theories,  aids,  codes,  and  com- 
puter-aitled  designs." 

David  L.  Griscom  '66  Ph.D.  was 
ii.imed  a  lellow  of  the  .American  Ce- 
i.imic  Societv  at  the  scxietv's  87th  an- 
iiiial  meeting.  He  is  a  research  phvsicist 
in  the  optical  sc  iciues  cli\isioii  of  the 
U.S.  Na\al  Research  Laboratorv  in 
Washington,  D.(;.  He  has  .served  as 
principal  investigator  in  the  NASA 
Lunar  .Sample  Piogram,  and  section 
head  ol  the  Radiation  Flfecls  Section  of 
the  Optical  Mateii.ils  Br.inc  h.  The  au- 
thor of  ninet\  technical  papers,  he  has      j._ 
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received  numerous  awards. 

Alvin  Rosenfeld  '62  A.M.,  '67 
Ph.D.,  is  a  professor  of  English  and 
director  of  the  Jewish  Studies  Program 
at  Indiana  University  in  Bloomington. 
Indiana  University  Press  pubhshed  his 
booic.  Imagining  Hitler,  in  April. 

Edward  P.  McCrorie  '70  Ph.D., 
Pawtucicet,  R.I.,  is  associate  professor  of 
English  at  Providence  College  and  a 
poet.  Recently,  he  gave  a  reading  as 
part  of  the  Providence  College  Poetry 
Series. 

Tom  Cheetham  '71  Ph.D.  teaches 
at  Bradford  College  in  Haverhill,  Mass. 
In  one  of  his  courses,  "The  Individual 
and  the  Organization,"  his  students  visit 
the  Bank  of  Boston  to  learn  about  the 
institution.  He  credits  bank  officials 
with  much  of  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. "They've  been  tremendously 
enthusiastic  right  from  the  start,  and 
their  cooperation  has  meant  that  our 
students  have  gotten  a  behind-the- 
scenes  view  of  the  banking  world  that  is 
far  more  instructive  than  anything  they 
might  get  from  a  textbook." 

Archie  K.  McCurdy  '71  Ph.D.  has 
been  granted  tenure  and  promoted  to 
professor  of  electrical  engineering  at 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute.  A  re- 
searcher in  condensed  matter  physics, 
his  work  is  often  cited  by  other  re- 
searchers in  the  field. 

Thomas  E.  Duston  '72  Ph.D., 
Orange,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  economics  at 
Keene  State  College  in  Keene,  N.H.  He 
has  taught  at  Western  New  England 
College,  Plymouth  State,  New  England 
College,  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts at  Amherst,  and  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Jane  Good  '72  A.M.  introduces  the 
nation's  futine  naval  officers  to  the  his- 
tory and  culture  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
according  to  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Post.  She  is  an  associate  professor  of 
Russian  history  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy. Fluent  in  Russian,  Jane  says  she 
became  fascinated  by  Russia  in  her 
sophomore  year  at  college.  She  was  one 
of  the  first  women  hired  as  a  member 
of  the  faculty  at  the  Naval  Academy. 
She  also  spent  a  year  in  the  Peace  Corps 
in  Morocco  and  taught  in  inner-city 
schools  in  Providence  for  a  year  and  a 
half.  Her  husband,  James  Malloy,  is 
also  a  Russian  history  professor.  They 
live  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  with  their  two 
sons,  Alexander  (Sasha),  5,  and  Nicho- 
las, 2. 

Lissa  McLaughlin  '74  A.M.,  Prov- 
idence, has  published  fiction  and 
non-fiction  for  adults,  and  has  been 
anthologized  in  the  Best  American  Short 


Stories  for  1982.  Lothrop,  Lee,  and  She- 
pard  published  her  two  picture  books 
for  children:  Why  Won't  Winter  Go?  and 
Two  Rounds  with  Rabbit.  A  former  sec- 
ond-grade teacher,  she  is  currently 
teaching  English  at  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design. 

Adeline  Becker  '75  A.M.,  Provi- 
dence, is  a  full-time  member  of  the 
Brown  faculty.  She  is  adjunct  assistant 
professor  in  Portuguese  and  Brazilian 
studies.  She  has  been  director  of  the 
Bilingual  Education  Multifunctional 
Support  Center  since  its  inception  in 
1975.  Adeline  was  teaching  at  Fox  Point 
School  in  Providence  in  1969  when  it 
began  a  bilingual  program  in  Portu- 
guese, the  first  in  that  language  in  the 
country. 

Louise  Woods  Eaton  '75  A.M.  (see 
'73). 

Richard  Shalvoy  '77  Ph.D.  notes: 
"I  have  just  been  promoted  to  senior 
research  chemist  (a  neat  trick  for  a  solid 
stale  physicist)  at  Stauffer  Chemical 
Company's  Eastern  Research  Center  in 
Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y.  I  have  been  with 
Stauffer  for  four  years  working  on  a 
new  family  of  amorphous  semiconduc- 
tors. At  home  we  now  have  two  girls, 
Stacy,  4,  and  Jessie,  1.  They  certainly 
keep  us  going.  We  are  also  starting  up  a 
new  church  parish  in  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church.  We  are  still  here  in 
Yorktown  Heights,  N.Y.,  and  would 
welcome  any  old  friends  who  happen 
by- 
David  Walters  '79  Ph.D.,  Dover, 
N.H.,  teaches  English  at  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire.  His  book.  Markers 
III:  The  Journal  of  the  Association  for 
Gravestone  Studies,  has  been  published 
by  the  University  Press  of  America/Na- 
tional Association  for  Gravestone  Stud- 
ies. The  volume  presents  four  major 
essays  on  early  New  England  carvers 
and  their  art,  along  with  100  photos, 
maps,  and  charts.  It  contains  new  in- 
formation on  indi\idual  stonecutters 
and  offers  new  interpretations  of  the 
sources  of  gravestone  imagerv. 

Eugene  Potkay  '81  Ph.D.,  a  senior 
member  of  the  research  staff  at  ATC 
Engineering  Research  Center  in 
Princeton,  N.J.,  has  his  fourth  U.S. 
patent.  His  invention  relates  to  a  torch 
used  to  fabricate  light-guide  preforms 
by  the  vapor-phase  axial  deposition 
technique.  He  lives  in  Hamilton  Town- 
ship, N.J. 

Gary  K.  Shank  '84  Sc.M.,  Schenec- 
tady, N.\'.,  has  joined  the  General 
Electric  Research  and  Development 
Center  in  Schenectady  as  a  chemist. 


T*      r  -| — V    Alan  Richard  Cote  '79 

\/|     I      I   M.D.,  Newton,  Mass., 
-1.  ▼  JL   A   ^   and  Leslie  Cote  report 
the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Tyler 
Louis,  on  Nov.  30. 

Stephen  Gottlieb  '81  MD.  (see 
'77). 

Ralph  Panos  '83  M.D.  (see  '80). 

Robert  Liu  '84  M.D.  married  Hae- 
dy  Torres  (see  '84)  on  June  2,  1984,  in 
Warwick,  R.I.  He  is  an  intern  at  Me- 
morial Hospital  in  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  and 
they  live  in  East  Greenwich,  R.l. 


OBITUARIES 


Alletta  Chamberlain  Wheeler  '13, 
Providence;  May  2.  She  was  the  widow 
of  Chauncey  E.  Wheeler  '09  and  was  a 

former  president  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Women.  Survi- 
vors include  her  daughter,  Joan 
Wheeler,  264  Lake  St.,  Bellingham, 
Mass.  02019,  and  a  son. 

Frederick  Hart  well  Greene  '15, 
Falmouth,  Maine,  a  retired  investment 
salesman  with  Tucker  Anthony  Sc  R.L. 
Day  in  Boston  for  many  years;  Jan.  11. 
Formerly  treasurer  of  International 
Cotton  Mills,  he  was  a  trustee  of  Ando- 
ver-Newton  Theological  School.  Delta 
Upsilon.  Survivors  include  his  son, 
Frederick  Greene,  Jr.  '39,  20  Longfel- 
low Ave.,  Brunswick,  Maine  0401 1.  His 
father  was  the  late  Stephen  Greene 
1873,  and  his  brother,  the  late  Edwin 
Farnham  Greene  '01. 

James  Quayle  Dealey,  Jr.  '20,  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  professor  emeritus  of  polit- 
ical science  and  former  department 
head  at  the  University  of  Toledo;  April 
25.  Mr.  Dealey  was  named  a  Rhodes 
Scholar  in  1920.  He  received  a  B.A. 
from  Oxford  Universitv  in  1923,  an 
M.A.  from  Oxford  in  1928,  and  a  Ph.D 
from  Harvard  in  1928.  He  also  taught 
at  Western  Reserve  L'nixersity,  Har- 
vard, and  Hamilton  College  and  served 
in  Europe  during  World  War  11.  Delta 
Upsilon.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Mrs.  James  Dealey,  2534  Goddard  Rd., 
Toledo  43606;  and  a  son.  William 
Dealey  '62.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late 
James  Q.  Dealey  1890.  and  the  brother] 
of  William  L.  Dealey  "13,  Hermione 


Dealey  Dvorak  '11.  ;iii(l  Elizabeth  Dea- 

ley  MS. 

Herman  Mortimor  Kravat  '22. 
Wcsl  Palm  Bead).  Fla..  a  rctiii-d  super- 
visor will)  Uic  LI.S.  I'osI  ortice  in  New 
York  Citv.  Feh.  13.  Survivors  iiulude 
his  wife.  Rose,  Wellington  C-103,  West 
Palm  Beach  33409. 

Eleanore  Parnielee  Bradley  '23, 

New  Haven,  (lonn.,  a  retired  adminis- 
trative secretary  with  the  Peabody 
Museum  at  Yak-  l'iii\ersit\ ;  Feb.  21. 
She  received  an  M.,\.  Ironi  Moimt 
Hohoke  in  192.").  Survi\()rs  indude  her 
daughters,  Mrs.  F.B.  HutnpliTeyson, 
171  Merwins  l.n.,  Fairfield,  t^onn. 
06430,  and  Anne  Bradley  Emerson  '.')3. 

Walter  Waldau  '23.  Summit.  N.|., 
senior  partner  willi  the  law  hrin  of 
Stryker,   1  ams  iL-  Dill  in  Newark.  N.J.: 
March  7.  He  was  awarded  his  law  de- 
gree from  Harvard  University  in  1926. 
Mr.  Waldau  was  stricken  with  cancer  of 
the  throat  in  19.')2  but  recovered  and 
was  active  in  cancer  \olunteer  work  in 
New  Jersey.  Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  Survi- 
vors include  his  wife,  Mar\,  17  Rowan 
Rd.,  Sunnnit  07901;  and  a  son.  William 
G.  Waldau  ()2. 

Lucien  Capone  '25.  Bristol,  R.I., 
former  Bristol  town  solicitor  and  a 
practicing  lawyer  for  fifty  years:  Ma>  2. 
He  received  his  LL.B.  from  Northeast- 
ern University.  Mr.  Capone  was  the 
first  director  of  Bristol  Community 
Development  and  was  a  member  for 
manv  years  of  the  Bristol  Republican 
Town  Clommittee.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Louise,  1  10  High  St.,  Bristol 
02809,  and  a  son. 

Charles  Cecil  Johnson  '25,  Point 
Pleasant  Beach,  N.J.,  a  retired  phar- 
macist and  manager  of  Johnson's 
Pharmacv  in  Point  Pleasant  Beach; 
March  16.  He  received  his  Ph.G.  from 
Rutgers  University  in  1932.  Sigma  Nu. 
There  are  no  immediate  survivors. 

Marjorie  Jenison  Fisher  '26. 
Rumford.  R.I..  a  retired  social  worker 
at  Nickerson  House  in  Providence; 
March  6.  She  was  a  former  departmen- 
tal director  at  the  Pawtucket-Central 
Falls  YW'CA.  There  are  no  immediate 
survivors. 

Russell  Wetherby  Mills  '27,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.I..  an  in\estment  officer  in  the 
trust  department  of  Fleet  National 
Bank  in  Providence;  May  3.  Theta  Del- 
ta Chi.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Dor- 


olli\,  101  Pinecrest  Dr.,  Pawluckct 
02H61.  He  was  the  brother  of  Ralph  B. 
Mills  28. 

Donald  Emery  Pratt  '27,  St.  Louis, 
exec  ulive  dirccloi  of  tin-  Missouri 
Tuberculosis  .Association  in  St.  Louis; 
Feb.  8.  He  was  past  picsident  of  ihe 
National  Conference  of  Tuberculosis 
Workers,  the  Missouri  Health  Council, 
and  the  Missouri  Public  Health  Associ- 
ation. Sigma  Chi.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Marv,  628  Cornelia  Aw..  Webster 
Groves,  Nlo.  631  19,  and  a  son.  He  was 
the  brother  of  the  late  Harry  Clayton 
Pratt  28. 

Harry  Clayton  Pratt  '28,  Ellenville, 
N.Y.,  a  retired  director-dealer  in  or- 
ganizational and  field  analysis  with 
General  Motors  (Pontiac  Division); 
April  5,  1984.  Mr.  Pratt  served  for 
three  years  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Sigma 
Chi.  There  are  no  survivors.  He  was  the 
brother  of  the  late  Donald  Emery  Pratt 
'27. 

Murray  Spiewak  '28,  Brooklme, 
Mass.,  retiied  president  of  Bronco 
Manufactiuing  (Corporation  in  New 
York,  makers  of  heavy  outerwear; 
April  23.  He  received  his  .\.B.  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1928  and  his 
J.D.  from  Northwestern  Universitv  in 
1931.  Survivors  include  his  wife.  Bar- 
bara, 104  Columbia  St.,  Brookline 
02146. 

Elizabeth  Quinham  '29,  Lincoln, 
R.I..  retired  assistant  vice  president  of 
Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  National 
Bank  in  Providence  and  one  of  the  first 
two  women  to  be  appointed  a  vice 
president  of  the  bank;  May  8.  Miss 
Quinham  was  a  past  president  of  the 
New  England  Division  of  the  National 
Association  of  Banking  Women  and  a 
member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking,  Leisure  8c  Learning.  She  was 
treasurer  of  her  class.  She  leaves  three 
nieces,  including  Mrs.  Merle  Hansel, 
440  Flm  St.,  Mansfield,  Mass.  02865. 

Otta  Paquin  Robbins  '29,  Barring- 
ton,  R.I.;  .\pril  15.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  Sur- 
viving are  six  nieces.  Mail  should  be 
sent  to  her  nurse,  Mrs.  Rosalie  Marcel- 
lo,  130  Roffee  St.,  Barrington  02806. 

Dr.  Charles  Zurawski  '29.  Provi- 
dence, a  phvsician  pr.icticing  in  Provi- 
dence; Nov.  23.  1983.  Dr.  Zurawski 
received  his  M.D.  from  the  University 
of  Maryland  in  1934,  having  studied  at 
Harvard  for  a  year.  Survivors  include 


his  wife,  Irene,  1 1  Matson  .\\e..  Provi- 
dence 02909. 

Donald  Jordan  '30,  Marietta,  Ga., 
retired  president  and  treasurer  of  Don 
)ordan  .Associates,  Inc.  (acUerlising)  in 
New  York  City;  June  4,  198  L  Mr.  Jor- 
dan was  the  former  advertising  director 
of  (loldsmith  Brothers  in  New  York 
and  lived  in  CConnecticut  until  his  re- 
tirement. Zeta  Psi.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Mary  F.li/.abeth,  464  Greystone 
Trace,  Marietta  30067.  He  was  the 
brolhei  of  Marion  E.  Jordan,  Jr.  '25. 

Arthur  William  Nevins  '30.  Lo(  list 
Valley,  N.^■..  retired  legal  editor  with 
the  West  Publishing  (Companv;  Feb.  18, 
1982.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bar,  having  studied  law  on  his 
own  during  the  Depression.  Formerly, 
he  was  a  legal  editor  with  Edward 
Thompson  Co..  Inc.  Survivors  include 
his  wife.  ]eanette,  83  Valley  .Xve.,  Lo- 
cust Valle\   1 1560.  He  was  the  brother 
of  the  late  Bert  Nevins  '25. 

Abraham  Ascher  Lubchansky  '32, 
New  London,  Conn.,  an  attorney  and 
partner  in  the  firm  of  F.lfenbein,  Lub- 
chansky, Segal  in  New  London;  June  3, 
1984.  He  received  his  LL.B.  from  Har- 
vard in  1935.  Survivors  include  his 
wife.  Rose,  16  Beech  Dr.,  New  London 
06320. 

John  Christos  Pappas  32,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.L;  May  1,  1984.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Juliette,  193  Lafayette 
St.,  Pawtucket  02860. 

Wyndham  John  Roberts  '33,  '35 
Sc.M,  Champaign,  111.,  popul.tr  daily 
weather  man  on  the  Cham|)aign  C;BS 
affiliate,  WCIA,  known  there  as  "Mr. 
Roberts";  March  2.  After  receiving  his 
master's  from  Brown,  he  studied  me- 
teorology at  MIT.  His  television  fol- 
lowing was  due  to  his  dry  on-screen 
humor  as  well  as  his  weather  expertise. 
Mr.  Roberts  was  a  member  of  six  engi- 
neering societies  and  a  past  president  of 
two.  He  was  managing  editor  of  W'alct 
Imtiluli-  magazine  and  had  a  number  of 
.American  and  foreign  patents  for 
monomoledilar  films.  He  was  co- 
founder  of  the  Champaign-Urbana 
Symphony.  Illness  forced  him  to  retire 
as  a  consultant  to  the  Illinois  State 
Water  Survey  a  year  before  his  death. 
I'heta  Delta  Chi.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Helen.  1  108  West  Green  St., 
Champaign  61820,  a  son,  and  a  daugh- 
ter. 

Dr.  Victor  Meyer  Emmel  '35,  '37       gy 


Sc.M.,  '39  Ph.D.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  for- 
mer professor  of  anatomy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  School  of  Medicine 
and  Dentistry;  Nov.  25,  1984.  He  re- 
ceived his  M.D.  degree  at  the  Rochester 
medical  school  in  1947,  during  his  ser- 
vice on  the  faculty.  A  pioneer  in  histo- 
chemistrv  and  in  the  stiicU  of  Vitamin  E 
deficiency.  Dr.  Emmel  was  the  aiithoi 
of  textbooks  and  scientific  articles.  He 
received  the  Borden  Award  in  Medical 
Research  and  the  (iold  Medal  of  the 
University  of  Rochestei  Medical  Alinn- 
ni  Association.  He  was  also  a  trustee 
and  executive  secretary  of  the  Biologi- 
cal Stain  (Commission.  In  1980.  the 
Rochester  department  of  anatomy  es- 
tablished the  Victor  Me\ci  Kmmel 
Prize  for  excellenc  e  in  niedit  al  histolo- 
gy. Suryivors  include  his  sister,  Martha 
Ann  Emmel  Bloor  '38,  P.O.  Box  7347, 
Pueblo  West,  Clolo.  81007,  three  sons, 
and  a  daughter.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
late  Victor  E.  Emmel   (17  Ph.D. 

John  Francis  Heckman,  Jr.  '36, 
Old  Saybrook,  Conn.,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent and  corporate  actuary  of  Aetna 
Life  and  Casualty  {;om])any  and  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  Hartford  Pension 
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Commission;  April  6.  A  resident  of 
Hartford  for  many  years,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  city's  first 
pension  commission  in  1948.  He  served 
on  the  board  for  twenty  years,  much  of 
that  time  as  chairman.  Delta  Phi.  Survi- 
vors include  his  wife,  Joyce,  3  Kcncove 
Ct.,  Old  Saybrook;  two  sons,  including 
John  F.  Heckman  '62;  and  a  sister, 
Louise  Heckman  Fitch  '40.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  late  John  F.  Heckman  '04 
and  Ethel  Robinson  Heckman  '07. 

f  he  Rev.  Fred  Halliwell   38.  Sim- 
ny\ale,  Calif.,  a  Baptist  minisiei  who 
had  seryed  in  Suimyvale,  Carmichael, 
and  Burlingame,  Calif.;  Feb.  l(i.  He 
recei\ed  degrees  at  Ciordon  Dixinitv 
School  and  Boston  Uni\ersity  Sc liool  of 
Theology  and  served  as  a  pastor  for  a 
lime  in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachu- 
setts. Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Fred  Halliwell,  1069  Polk  Ave.,  Sunny- 
vale 94086. 


Frederic  Henry  Hall  '42,  Lake 
Placid,  N.\'.,  former  manager  of  the 
Phoenix  Trap  and  Skeet  Club  in 
Litchfield  Park,  Atiz.;  Jan.  10.  Psi  Up- 
silon.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Doro- 
thy, Box  123i,  Lake  Placid  12946.  His 
father  was  the  late  Dwight  Hubbell 
Hall  '99. 

Ernest  George  Israel  '42,  Fall  Ri\- 
er,  Mass.,  an  accoimt  executi\e  with 
Merrill  Lynch  in  Providence;  March  7, 
1984.  He  was  a  major  in  the  U.S.  Army 
during  World  War  II.  Tower  Club. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Rosalie,  469 
Harvard  St.,  Fall  River  02720. 

John  William  Wallace  42,  U  hut 
ney,  N.J.,  manager,  persoiniel  policies 
and  practices,  for  the  International 
Latex  Corporation,  Dover,  Del.;  Dec. 
15.  Mr.  Wallace  was  a  pilot  and  in- 
structor with  the  Marine  Corps  air  arm 
in  the  South  Pacific  during  World  War 
If.  Phi  C.anima  Delta.  Sin \ Ivors  include 
his  wife,  Eileen,  21  Fieldstone  Dr., 
Whittney  07981. 

David  Julian  Moriarty  '43,  Cann- 
berland,  R.I.,  manager  t)f  publications 
for  the  Northrop  Corporation,  Nor- 
wood, Mass.,  before  his  retirement: 
April  19.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  .Xrmv 
Air  Force  and  served  in  the  318lh 
Fighter  Control  Squadion.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Opei  a 
Guild  and  the  Civic  Chorale.  Sin  vivors 
include  his  wife,  Eugenia,  Metcalf  Dr., 
Cumberland  02864,  a  son,  and  two 
daughters. 


Carlton  Herbert  Gregory  '44,  '59 
Ph.D.,  Brunswick,  Maine,  professor 
emeritus  at  Barrington  (R.I.)  College, 
where  he  also  had  served  as  chairman 
of  the  philosophy  department,  chair- 
man of  the  division  of  humanities,  and 
director  of  the  interdiscipiinary  studies 
program;  May  18.  He  was  awarded  a 
master's  from  Harvard  in  1955.  He  was 
also  a  graduate  of  the  Providence  Bible 
Institute  (1939)  and  Gordon  Divinity 
School  (i948).  A  visiting  professor  at 
Houghton  College  and  Regent  College 
in  British  Columbia,  he  seived  on  the 
e\aluation  team  of  the  New  England 
Acci  editing  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  .Schools.  He  alscj  served  as 
( hairman  of  the  New  England  Division 
of  the  Evangelical  Theological  Society. 
Suryivors  include  his  wife,  Thelma, 
Long  Point,  Brunswick  0401  I.  a 
daughter,  and  two  sons. 

Richard  Allan  Sparks  '66,  Marti- 
nez, Calif.,  a  technicai  sales  representa- 
tive for  legal  Scientific,  a  distributor  of 
research  laboratory  equipment  in  Con- 
cord, Calif.;  March  12.  He  liad  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  physiology  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
and  also  had  worked  for  Parke-Davis 
Pharmaceuticals  and  American  Ed- 
wards Laboratories,  both  in  California. 
Surviyors  include  his  parents.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C^hiles  E.  Sparks,  1901  Gieenbriar 
Dr.,  Wilmington.  Del.  19810.  and  a 
brother,  John  W.  Sparks  '63. 

Rick  Ashton  Moore  '73,  Miami, 
Fla.;  Dec.  9,  1983.  Survivors  include  his 
wife.  Shaion,  3366  N.W.  49th  St..  Mi- 
ami 33142. 

Di .  Eugene  Hutchins  Jenness  '79 
M.D.,  Newport.  \'t..  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  North  Country  Hospital,  spe- 
cializing in  internal  medicine;  Jan.  13, 
in  an  ice-skating  accident.  He  was 
awarded  his  B.A.  from  Harvard  in 
1970,  and  his  M.P.H.  from  Johns  Hop- 
kins School  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health  in  1979.  He  taught  school  in 
Botswana,  .-Africa,  and  did  an  internal 
medicine  residency  at  Rhode  Island 
Hospital.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
.•\merican  College  of  Physicians.  Survi- 
vors include  his  wife,  Lynn,  The  Bluffs, 
Newport  05855,  a  son,  and  a  daughter. 
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GIVE  HER  A  DIAMOND  WITH  A  FIRE  TO  MAKE 
THE  STARS  BURN  WITH  ENVY. 


Every  quality  diamond  of  a 
carat  or  more  is  one  of  natures  rarest 
and  most  exquisite  phenomena. 
Each  is  a  visible  reflection  of  you. 
Unique  in  all  the  world,  possessing 
four  vital  qualities  that  set  it  apart 
forever. They  are  called  the  4Cs:Cut, 


Color,  Clarity  and  Carat-weight.  It 
is  the  4^  characteristics  that  deter- 
mine the  value  of  a  diamond  — and 
to  an  astonishing  degree  the  beauty 
and  value  of  your  jewelry— no  mat- 
ter what  the  design. 

Your  jeweler  is  the  expert  where 
diamonds  are  concerned.  His  knowl- 
edge can  help  make  the  acquisition 
of  a  quality  diamond  of  a  carat  or 


more  the  beautiful,  rewarding 
experience  it  should  be. 

Give  her  a  quality  diamond 
of  a  carat  or  more.  A  trulv  rare 
and  beautiful  gift.  Like  the 
woman  you  love. 

A  diamond  is  forever. 
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A  QUALITY  DIAMOND  OF  A  CKmT  OR  MORE. 
A  FIRE  RARELY  SEEN. 
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